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FRANCE  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  lack  of  explicitness  about 
a  treaty  which,  though  it  sought  to  reconstitute  Europe  after 
the  most  shattering  conflict  of  modern  history,  and  though  its 
stipulations  affected  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  had  to 
be  negotiated  in  a  few  months ;  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  differing  interpretations  of  its  terms,  even  by  its  allied  signa¬ 
tories.  This  instrument  of  440  articles  and  innumerable  annexes 
essayed  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  twenty-seven  victorious 
belligerents,  and  sought  to  settle  everything  from  new  boundaries 
for  Europe  to  the  transfer  of  intellectual  property  rights.  And 
these  complexities  had  to  be  unravelled  against  time.  The 
negotiators  became  very  anxious  at  one  moment,  lest  Europe 
should  collapse  into  the  welter  of  Bolshevism  before  they  could 
agree  upon  any  settlement  at  all.  They  felt  it  was  a  race  between 
peace  and  anarchy ;  any  sort  of  peace  would  be  better  than  no 
peace.  And  many  of  them  held  quite  different  views  as  to  what 
the  ideal  peace  should  be.  The  final  product  was,  therefore, 
bound  to  be  heterogeneous,  and  proved  to  be  a  patchwork  of 
varicoloured  purposes ;  but  the  dominating  hues  were  those  im¬ 
parted  by  the  idealism  of  President  Wilson  and  the  nationalism 
of  M.  Clemenceau ;  and  ever  since  the  Treaty  was  signed  the 
former  has  gradually  faded,  while  the  latter  colour  has  been 
steadily  heightened  by  France.  France’s  object  has  never 
wavered.  It  was  the  same  in  August,  1914,  as  it  was  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918;  M.  Clemenceau’s  aim  is  now  the  aim  of  M.  Poin¬ 
care.  It  may  be  most  succinctly  stated  in  two  words — “  ^eraser 
I’Allemagne.”  These  are  the  actual  words  used  in  conversation 
with  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  in  1914  by  M.  Maurice 
Paieologue,  last  Ambassador  of  France  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  and  they  informed  the  policy  of  France  throughout  the 
Paris  negotiations  of  1919.  The  principles  of  President  Wilson 
must  have  been  accepted  by  M.  Clemenceau,  as  the  basis  on 
which  to  discuss  peace  conditions,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
Mr.  Wilson  might  exclaim  that  ‘  ‘  national  purposes  had  fallen 
into  the  background”;  M.  Clemenceau  did  not  believe  it;  nor 
had  the  great  American  idealist  been  able  to  abolish  by  proclama- 
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tion  France’s  right  to  conclude  “private  international  under¬ 
standings.” 

This  right  was  asserted  even  by  Briand,  who  in  other 
respects  showed  himself  the  only  French  statesman  since  the 
war  who  has  been  willing  to  mitigate  the  extreme  demands  of 
his  nationalist  parliament.  M.  Briand  was  responsible,  as  Prime 
Minister,  for  the  Angora  agreement  which  M.  Franklin-Bouillon 
concluded  with  Mustapha  Kemal  before  that  leader  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  Britain ;  it  was  a  blow  at  once  at  the  principles  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  solidarity  of  the  Entente,  and  was 
condemned  in  firm  but  courteous  language  by  I^ord  Curzon. 
But  in  other  ways  M.  Briand  was  sympathetic  to  the  British 
view  that  moderation  should  be  the  keynote  of  reparation  policy, 
and  was  perpetually  accused  in  his  Parliament  of  subordinating 
French  interests  to  the  dictates  of  British  policy.  There  grew 
up  a  peculiar  intimacy  between  M.  Briand  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
The  two  Celts  seemed  to  understand  each  other  perfectly.  The 
writer  w'as  present  at  a  little  “  playing  to  the  gallery  ”  in  Paris 
in  1921  which  neatly  exhibited  the  temperamental  sympathy  of 
the  two  Prime  Ministers.  M.  Boumer,  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  put  up  to  make  claims  on  Germany  in  language  which  to 
British  observers  hardly  seemed  that  of  practical  politics.  But 
M.  Doumer  truly  represented  the  Chamber,  and  his  speech 
enabled  M.  Briand  to  exclaim,  “  There,  you  see  the  people  1 
have  to  speak  for,”  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  retort  that  if 
M.  Briand  himself  were  to  employ  that  language  there  could 
be  no  further  use  in  carrying  on  the  Conference — and  a  com¬ 
promise  between  British  and  French  views  was  speedily  reached. 
By  methods  such  as  these,  and  by  the  charm  of  his  oratory 
and  w'onderful  debating  ability,  M.  Briand  carried  his  militant 
Chamber  with  him  a  considerable  way  on  the  path  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  The  total  reparation  sum  of  11,500  million  jwunds  which 
the  Allies  demanded  of  Germany  in  March,  1921.  was  declared 
in  speech  after  speech  of  horizon  bleu  Deputies  to  be  contemi>tibly 
small ;  but  Germany  refused  to  bind  herself  to  pay  it,  even  when 
France  occupied  Diisseldorf  and  other  towns  in  order  to  enforce 
acceptance.  Aided  by  this  refusal,  M.  Briand  persuaded  his 
supporters  reluctantly  to  agree  that  the  total  sum  demanded 
should  be  reduced  to  6,600  million  pounds — which  was  accepted 
by  Germany,  under  the  threat  of  combined  sanctions  by  Britain 
and  France,  in  May,  1921.  The  criticism  of  M.  Briand  for  con¬ 
senting  to  this  reduction  was  keen  and  persistent.  Time  after 
time  he  rose  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate  and,  in  language  now 
caustic  and  now  persuasive,  aided  by  the  mellow,  sonorous  voice 
with  which  Nature  liad  endowed  him  and  the  histrionic  gestures 
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that  careful  study  had  brought,  he  showed  that  the  Entente 
was  above  all  things  necessary  to  France,  that  the  iniixjrtant  point 
was  to  make  Germany  j/ay  what  she  could  rather  than  to  demand 
that  she  should  pay  what  she  could  not,  and  that  security,  the 
supreme  need  of  France,  would  only  be  jeopardised  by  creating 
a  sullen,  hostile  Germany  burdened  for  more  than  a  generation 
with  a  hated  and  unpayable  tribute ;  true  security  was  to  be 
found  in  firm  friendship  with  Britain,  and  in  diplomatic  alliance 
with  all  the  friends  of  France,  He  pointed  to  the  treaties  he 
had  concluded  with  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente  and  exclaimed 
that  with  these  client  States  he  had  created  “a  vast  defensive 
system,”  The  phrase  indicates  the  most  far-seeing  and  states¬ 
manlike  policy  that  has  yet  been  adopted  by  France  since  the 
war.  But  when  M.  Briand  met  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Cannes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  and  played  that  unfortunate 
game  of  golf  with  him,  the  restive  Chamber  flew  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  devotion  to  the  British  Premier  was  altogether 
excessive.  M.  Briand  returned  to  Paris  and  resigned  with  an 
angry  gesture.  He  made  way  for  the  most  uncompromisingly 
nationalist  of  his  critics,  M.  Poincare. 

The  conciliatoriuess  of  M.  Briand  clearly  prepared  a  difficult 
position  for  M.  Poincare.  The  original  estimate  by  the  Allies 
of  what  Germany  should  pay  had  been  something  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  16,000  million  pounds.  The  first  total  definitely 
propounded  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ^11,500,000,(|00 ;  this  was 
later  reduced  to  T6, 600, 000,000.  And  after  M,  Poincare  had 
been  in  office  only  a  few  months  Britain  was  suggesting  that  the 
reparation  sum  should  be  something  between  2,000  and  2,500 
million  pounds.  Germany  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  longer  she  kept  the  question  open  the  less  she  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  She  was  given  every  temptation  to  dally. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  also  to  her  obvious  interest  to  promote  private 
enterprise  at  the  cost  of  the  State ;  the  greater  the  official  im- 
[)overishment  the  less  the  Allies  could  expect  her  to  produce. 
The  German  State,  all-powerful  before  the  war,  willingly  prosti¬ 
tuted  itself  to  the  great  industrial  magnates  of  the  Ruhr ; 
Stinnes,  Thyssen,  and  the  rest  grew  rich,  while  the  Government 
grew  poor.  Only  very  tardily  did  the  Allied  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  appreciate  the  right  conferred  upon  it  by  Clause  12  (b) 
Annex  2  of  the  Reparation  Chapter  in  the  Treaty  to  satisfy 
itself  that  the  German  scheme  of  taxation  was  “  fully  as  heavy 
proportionately  as  that  of  any  of  the  Powers  represented  on 
the  Commission.” 

M.  Poincare  came  into  power  at  a  moment  when  France  had 
been  drawn  by  M,  Briand  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  struggling 
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and  against  her  will,  along  the  road  of  moderation.  The  new 
Premier  immediately  directed  France’s  footsteps  in  another 
direction — along  the  military  road  into  Germany.  He  had  first, 
it  is  true,  meetings  with  both  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  but  his  uncompromising  attitude  allowed 
no  chance  of  agreement ;  France  and  England  thenceforward 
had  to  pursue  what  they  believed  to  be  the  same  object  by 
different  ways.  Both  claimed  to  be  carrying  out  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles;  both  agreed  that  Germany  must  be  made  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  incurred  when  she  signed  that  contract.  But 
the  French  and  British  policies  have,  in  reality,  become  funda¬ 
mentally  opposed. 

The  France  of  M.  Poincare  is  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
Germany’s  present  weakness  to  estabhsh  her  in  a  position  of 
perpetual  subordination ;  Britain  desires  the  rehabilitation  of 
Germany.  The  interests  of  the  two  allied  countries  diverge. 
The  one  depends  upon  foreign  trade  for  its  existence,  the  other 
does  not ;  Britain  wants  to  see  Germany  once  more  an  active 
market  in  a  stabilised  Europe ;  France  knows  that  economic 
prosperity  has  in  the  case  of  Germany  connoted  military  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  wants  none  of  it.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  scheme,  with 
its  four-year  moratorium,  held  out  economic  succour  to  Ger¬ 
many  ;  the  economic  ruin  of  Germany  would  cause  no  especial 
sorrow  to  the  politicians  in  power  in  Paris  to-day,  although  they 
should  perceive,  if  they  looked  only  a  short  distance  into  the 
future,  that  the  ruin  of  their  owm  country  would  inevitably 
follow.  A  complete  German  collapse  implies  the  non-payment 
of  reparations  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  France’s 
annual  budget  has  allowed  for  payments  from  Germany  which 
she  has  not  received  in  the  expected  amount ;  she  is  borrowing 
now  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  earlier  borrowings  of  her  own 
citizens,  a  process  that  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  one 
form  in  which  she  was  receiving  reparation  regularly  and  fairly 
abundantly  was  in  coal  and  coke.  In  1922  the  deliveries  by 
Germany  were  only  10  per  cent,  below  the  scheduled  amount, 
and  the  average  monthly  deficit  w^as  less  than  in  1921.  Till 
the  moment  when  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  began  35,000  tons 
were  entering  France  daily ;  the  delivery  immediately  sank  to 
under  3,000  tons,  and  is  now  reported  to  be  about  8,000.  Nor 
has  France  made  out  a  clear  case  that  Germany  has  defaulted 
in  any  other  commodity  except  timber,  though  this  is  probably 
chiefly  ascribable  to  the  difficulties  of  accounting  in  unstable 
currencies  of  different  countries.  The  actual  justification 
advanced  for  France’s  irruption  into  the  Ruhr  w’as  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission’s  declaration  that  Germany  had  “  wilfully 
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defaulted  ”  in  the  matter  of  sawn  wood  and  telegraph  poles,  the 
shortage  being  19,000  cubic  metres  of  the  wood  and  145,000 
poles  respectively.  But  her  case  was  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  contracts  definite  penalties  had  been  laid  down  for 
non-delivery,  and  they  w’ere  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Nor  did 
default  in  the  matter  of  coal  deliveries  specifically  justify  terri¬ 
torial  penalties.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  how  much 
difficulties  of  transport  had  to  do  with  the  non-arrival  of  the 
full  amount,  Germany  should  have  been  invited  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  cash  before  being  declared  in  default. 

No  mere  technical  deficiency,  however,  whether  valid  or  in¬ 
valid,  of  two  million  tons  of  coal  or  some  telegraph  poles 
would  have  procured  for  French  action  much  sympathy  among 
the  British  public,  especially  in  view  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  British  member  of  the  Commission  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
that  the  defaults  were  wilful.  But  there  is  a  very  widespread 
feeling  in  this  country  that  Germany  is  already  unduly  prosper¬ 
ous  and  makes  no  contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of  devas¬ 
tated  France ;  that  Germany  is  in  a  position  to  undersell  us  in 
certain  commodities ;  and  that ,  while  unemployment  is  rife  here , 
it  is  non-existent  over  there.  It  is  known  that  State  moneys 
have  been  granted  to  subsidise  theatres,  to  compensate  freely 
German  sufferers  by  the  peace  terms,  and  to  finance  large  recon¬ 
structive  enterprises.  She  can  buy  coal  in  England,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  inability  to  pay  any  but  the  smallest  cash  payments  to 
France.  In  these  ways  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Germany 
has  evaded,  and  is  evading,  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter.  For  that  reason  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  this  country  considerable  goodwill  towards  the 
action  of  France. 

But  that  sympathy  will  probably  cool  when  it  is  more  widely 
appreciated  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  scheme  took  these  German 
evasions  into  account.  He  fully  realised  that  the  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Poincare  policy  would  be  to  damage  Britain 
as  well  as  Germany,  and  not  only  Britain  but  France.  He  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  definite  alternative  policy ;  and  he  therefore 
presented  a  plan  in  Paris  which  included  strict  supervision  of 
German  finances  during  the  whole  moratorium  period,  and 
which  w’dild  enforce  sanctions  of  the  most  drastic  kind  (includ¬ 
ing  seizure  of  German  revenues  and  assets,  and  even  military 
occupation)  if  at  any  time  it  were  proved  that  Germany  were 
not  trying  to  reform  her  Budget  or  make  the  payments  due 
under  the  new  scheme.  Thus  it  would  have  been  no  longer 
possible  for  Germany  to  pass  money  out  of  the  coffers  of  the 
State  into  the  pockets  of  the  great  industrialists,  and  a  reform 
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long  overdue  might  have  facilitated  the  whole  subsequent  course 
of  reparation  payments.  But  it  was  absolutely  essential,  in  the 
British  view,  that  the  restoration  of  Germany’s  credit  should 
precede  any  further  considerable  demands  on  her  resources ; 
no  progress  could  be  made  until  Germany  jxissessed  sound  money 
with  which  to  negotiate. 

The  ultimate  consequence  of  the  policy  of  violence  which  M. 
Poincare  has  preferred  to  adopt  will  be  to  make  imperative  some 
measure  of  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Its  revision  is  the 
only  alternative  to  its  progressive  violation.  It  has,  indeed, 
already  been  transgressed  by  Germany  in  the  spirit  at  least, 
and  technically  by  France.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
March  5th,  Mr.  B.  McNeill,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  declared,  in  .answer  to  a  question,  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  were  advised  that  under  no  provision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  of  the  Rhineland  Agreement  could 
the  High  Commission  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  lying  between  the  Mainz  and  Coblenz  and  the  Coblenz 
and  Cologne  bridgeheads  respectively — nor,  we  imagine,  over 
the  various  places  in  Baden,  far  to  the  south,  which  France  has 
also  occupied.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is,  in  fact,  becoming 
discredited.  In  England  its  terms  are  considered  by  a  large 
body  of  Liberal  and  Labour  opinion  to  be  too  drastic ;  in  France 
they  are  considered  to  be  not  drastic  enough.  Revision  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  principal  ally,  be  in  the  direction  of  greater 
severity,  and  unofficial  opinion  has  crystallised  in  favour  of 
amendment  under  the  four  following  heads  ; — 

(1)  The  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  must  be  definitely  allotted  to 
the  service  of  reparation  payment  by  Germany,  with  Allied 
control. 

(2)  A  guarantee  must  be  secured  for  the  effective  demilitarisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine  zone,  prescribed  in  Articles  42-44. 

(3)  Cancellation  of  the  right  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sarre  basin  to  decide  their  sovereignty  by  plebiscite  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years  (Article  49):  unless  it  can  be  “purged” 
before  that  date  of  every  anti-French  element. 

(4)  Extension  beyond  the  five-year  limit  of  Germany’s  dis¬ 
ability  to  exercise  discrimination  against  goods  proceeding  to 
or  from  any  of  the  Allied  countries.  (Article  280.) 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  |X)licy  of  M.  Poincare,  based  upon 
a  stiffening,  by  revision,  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  is  to  keep 
Germany’s  economic  jiosition  subordinate  to  that  of  France.  In 
the  political  sphere  the  result  would  be,  if  his  schemes  proved 
practicable,  to  keep  Germany’s  strength  permanently  sub¬ 
normal.  French  policy,  in  other  words,  would  seek  by  artificial 
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means  to  check  the  normal  development  of  economic  and 
political  Germany,  which  would  otherwise  be  stronger  than  her 
rival  in  both  respects  within  a  foreseeable  number  of  years. 

Now,  however  great  the  immediate  advantage  to  Britain 
of  the  elimination  of  German  industrial  competition,  there  are 
few  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  who  consider  it  to  be  in  the  long 
run  either  advisable  or  practicable.  Such  a  policy  is  opposed 
to  British  ideas  of  justice  and  freedom ;  and  history  has  many 
examples  to  show  that  no  nation,  however  powerful,  can  hope 
to  keep  in  perpetual  depression  another,  especially  when  that 
other,  as  in  this  case,  is  the  more  numerous,  the  more  prolific, 
and  the  more  industrious. 

France  is  apparently  seeking  to  make  permanent  those  retri¬ 
butive  clauses  of  the  Treaty  which  were  time-limited,  and  to 
make  more  effective  those  which  were  permanent,  such  as  the 
prohibition  for  Germany  to  hold  army  manoeuvres  anywhere 
within  fifty  kilometres  of  the  Ehine.  These  conditions  were 
already  objectionable  to  many  Englishmen,  as  being  palpable 
infringements  of  Germany’s  sovereign  rights.  Yet  France  now 
desires  to  add  other  clauses  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  must  be  touched 
n{X)n.  The  whole  Eeparation  question  has  always  been  coupled 
by  France  with  that  of  defence.  Security  and  Eeparations  are 
really  distinct  problems.  The  first  cannot  become  urgent  until 
the  Euhr  and  the  Ehineland  have  both  been  evacuated,  which 
wall  not  be  the  case  for  at  least  twelve  years.  But  they  both, 
of  course,  were  originated  in  their  present  form  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  Provision  for  French  security  was  therein  made 
by  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Ehineland  and  by  Article 
X.  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant — an  integral  part,  be  it 
remembered,  of  the  Treaty.  These  precautions,  in  the  nerv'ous 
atmosphere  of  Paris  in  1919,  were  judged  to  be  inadequate  until 
the  League  should  be  firmly  established,  and  therefore  Britain 
and  America  signed  the  additional  guarantee  Treaty  which  fell 
through.  The  subsequent  attempt  to  contrive  a  separate  defen¬ 
sive  pact  between  Britain  and  France  also  failed,  although  it 
w'ould  in  all  probability  have  succeeded  if  M.  Briand  had 
remained  in  office  a  few  months  longer.  In  view  of  these 
failures  the  only  course  which  now  remains  to  Britain  in  this 
matter  of  defence  is  to  guarantee  to  France  that  she  is  willing 
to  carry  out  in  all  circumstances,  and  irrespectively  of  the  action 
or  inaction  of  any  other  Power,  her  obligations  under  Article  X. 
of  the  League  Covenant,  namely,  “  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
])oliticat  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League.”  It 
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should  be  a  cardinal  point  of  British  policy  to  make  this  clause 
a  reality.  Thus  we  shall  at  once  ensure  the  defence  of  France 
and  enhance  the  authority  of  the  League.  The  Covenant  of 
the  League  should  be  the  charter  of  Britain’s  foreign  policy.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  we  have  as  much  right 
to  insist  upon  its  observance  as  France  has  to  emphasise  other 
parts  of  the  Treaty.  France  has  stressed  its  punitive  clauses. 
Her  view  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  seems  to  be  that  it  is  an 
instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  Germany.  She  is  seeking 
to  crush  her  rival  under  cover  of  its  stiffest  provisions ;  and  she 
supplements  what  she  holds  to  be  deficiencies  by  other  and 
extraneous  efforts.  Her  diplomatic  representatives  in  Germany 
have  busied  themselves  with  producing  a  cleavage  between 
Prussia  and  the  Southern  States.  Some  sort  of  secession  was 
a  real  possibility  after  the  war,  when  disgust  with  Prussian 
militarism  was  general  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  But  French 
interference  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  that  which 
was  intended.  France  made  her  first  mistake  when  she  refused, 
in  spite  of  the  Allied  theory  of  self-determination,  to  allow 
Austrians  in  any  circumstances  to  vote  their  adhesion  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Such  a  large  accession  of  South  Germans  would  in  all 
probability  have  had  the  excellent  result  of  weighting  the  scales 
in  Germany  more  heavily  against  Prussia.  Bismarck’s  chief 
task  at  the  outset  of  his  career  ha-d  been  to  abolish  the  dual 
leadership  which  hampered  German  policy,  and  to  wrest  the 
direction  of  German  affairs  definitely  out  of  the  hands  of  Vienna. 
His  work  might  easily  have  been  undone  by  a  natural  process 
immediately  after  the  war.  But  the  diplomatic  intrigues  and 
the  military  harshness  of  France  have  turned  the  eyes  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  northward  to  Berlin  once  more.  By  the  action  of 
M.  Poincare  unity  has  been  made  to  appear  beautiful  again  to 
every  German. 

And  in  the  matter  of  Reparations  nationalist  passion  has  also 
vitiated  the  judgment  of  Frenchmen.  To  solve  an  economic 
problem,  it  is  necessary  to  think  economically,  not  like  a  soldier, 
w'ho  thinks  in  terms  of  destructiveness.  France  did  not  think 
economically  in  1919,  and  she  is  not  thinking  economically  now'. 
But  readily  as  Englishmen  sympathise  with  her  sufferings  this 
country  will  not  consent  and  cannot  afford  to  see  the  economic 
liberties  of  Europe  trampled  under  foot  indefinitely.  For  France 
herself  the  consequences  of  M.  Poincare’s  policy  can  only  be  disas¬ 
trous.  If  he  succeeds  he  w'ill  retard,  but  cannot  ultimately  pre¬ 
vent,  the  recuperation  of  Germany,  who  w'ill  be  tempted  to  use  her 
recovered  strength  for  purposes  of  vengeance.  If  he  fails  there 
will  be  a  violent  reaction  in  Paris,  he  will  be  sw'ept  from  power. 
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and  an  exponent  of  M.  Caillaux’s  financial  internationalism  will 
take  his  place.  Yet  there  is  an  economic  unity  of  Europe  which  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  sober  patriotisms.  France  broods  upon 
the  invasions  of  her  frontiers  which  have  taken  place  five  times 
in  the  last  hundred  and  twenty-five  years ;  and  every  Sunday 
thousands  of  Parisians  flock  to  the  Invalides  to  see  the  German 
trophies  captured  by  Louis  XIV.,  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  by 
Marshal  Foch.  For  centuries  France  and  Germany  have 
invaded  each  other’s  territory.  The  Wilsonian  portion  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  suggested  that  a  term  be  put  to  this  ghastly 
series  of  triumph  and  counter-triumph.  It  substituted  the  idea 
of  security  by  international  compact.  The  moment  seemed 
propitious ;  and  its  acceptance  by  France  appeared  to  be  indi¬ 
cated.  For  France  is  intrinsically  weaker  than  her  rival,  and 
had  actually  been  victorious  only  by  the  process  of  international 
partnership.  She  was  peculiarly  in  a  position  to  realise  the 
advantages  of  a  League  of  Nations.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  her,  by  a  magnanimous  gesture,  to  end  an  age-long  rivalry. 
She  has  refused  to  make  it.  She  has  preferred  to  raise  the 
ancient  cry  of  triumph,  “  Vae  Victis.” 

A.  L.  Kennedy. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 


The  result  of  the  General  Election,  although  it  disappointed  both 
Independent  and  National  Liberals,  has  at  least  made  politics 
a  real  issue  again,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  Coalition  with 
its  nightmare  of  compromises  and  evasions.  There  is  once 
more  a  healthy  clash  of  opinion  and  policy  between  parties,  who 
have  principles  in  which  they  believe,  and  for  the  pursuit  of 
which  they  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices.  This  is  true  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  Conservatives,  while  the  Independent 
Liberals  are  steadily  pursuing  the  path  to  which  they  held  with 
such  tenacity  in  the  last  Parliament,  when  they  were  the  smallest 
group  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  not  i>repared  to 
compromise  their  principles  for  the  sake  of  reunion  with  the 
National  Liberals,  for  they  believe  that  the  future  of  the  Liberal 
Party  depends  on  their  standing  firmly  to  their  ground.  They 
believe  that  the  disappearance  of  the  jxjst-war  Coalition  was  an 
unqualified  gain  to  public  life.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its 
career  the  Independent  Liberals  consistently  attacked  it,  both 
for  its  actual  policy  and  because  of  the  disabling  confusion  which 
it  introduced  into  political  life.  It  was  their  primary  aim  after 
their  shattering  defeat  in  1918  to  get  rid  of  this  system  of 
Government  which  in  the  view  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Asquith,  pro¬ 
duced  “  profligate  and  useless  extravagance  at  home  and  abroad, 
constant  vacillations  and  tergiversations  in  every  department  of 
our  domestic  administration,  and  which  destroyed  for  the  time 
being  the  moral  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  counsels  of 
Europe  and  the  world.” 

Their  fight  against  great  odds  was  an  inspiring  one ;  in  the 
darkest  hour  they  held  the  Liberal  creed  intact,  and  if  there  is  a 
Liberal  Party  to-day  it  is  because  the  small  but  devoted  band  of 
Independents  refused  to  lower  the  flag  to  the  Coalition,  or  join 
hands  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Conservative  Party. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  after  all  this,  that  the  Independent 
Liberals  should  be  a  litlle  wary  of  those  who  advise  them  that 
the  future  of  the  Liberal  Party  depends  on  their  opening  their 
ranks  to  receive  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  follow'ers.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Liberal  Party  might  enter  the  lists  united,  and 
that  since  then  he  has  repeated  his  desire  to  work  with  the 
National  Liberals.  But  if  he  is  for  reunion,  it  is  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  term  can  be  understood  :  that  is,  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  all  Liberals  in  the  pursuit  of  Liberal  principles  through 
the  agency  of  a  Liberal  Party.  Such  reunion  he  regards  as  “  not 
only  wise,  but  inevitable  if  Liberals  will  go  about  the  right  way 
to  secure  it.”  On  this  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  supporters  are  angry  at  not  being 
admitted  to  the  Liberal  fold  at  once,  without  any  question  as  to 
their  orthodoxy.  Are  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speeches  and 
writings,  they  ask,  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  as  good  a  Liberal 
as  Mr.  Asquith?  Who  could  take  up  a  stronger  line  against  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  valley?  Who  could  speak  in 
more  glowing  terms  about  the  message  of  Liberalism  to  the 
masses  of  the  people? 

The  National  Liberals  discern  mere  spite  and  personal  bitter¬ 
ness  against  their  leader  in  the  attitude  of  the  Independent 
Liberals  in  demanding  guarantees  for  his  future  good  conduct. 
But  the  Independent  Liberals  are  right,  for  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  future  of  Liberalism  depends  on  their  joining  hands  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  fact  is  that  they  cannot  yet  trust  him.  Much  that  he  said 
about  the  necessity  for  peace  in  Europe  and  social  reform  at  home 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Manchester  struck  the  true  Liberal  note. 
But  Mr.  liloyd  George  still  appeared  to  be  looking  for  support  to 
the  Conservative  leaders.  Lord  Birkenhead,  IMr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  I^obert  Horne,  who  st(X)d  by  the  Coalition  at  the  Carlton 
Club  meeting.  He  seemed  also  to  have  an  open  mind  as  to 
whether  ‘‘  the  united  front  ”  against  Socialism  under  the  guise  of 
the  Labour  Party  might  not  after  all  prove  the  winning  game, 
if  the  ”  under-dog  ”  could  be  drawn  to  follow  him  by  some  new 
and  alluring  cry.  Although  INFr.  Lloyd  George  hoisted  the  Free 
Trade  flag  against  all  tariffs,  his  reference  to  the  passing  of  the 
McKenna  duties,  and  the  Paris  resolutions  as  being  on  a  par  with 
his  own  action  in  foisting  that  purely  Tory  model  of  Protection, 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  on  the  country  after  the  War, 
proved  that  he  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Free  Trade. 

There  was  no  evidence  in  his  speech  that  he  repented  of  the 
part  that  he  played  at  Versailles  in  1919  in  encouraging  the 
French  to  make  impossible  demands,  which  are  still  keeping 
Europe  in  a  ferment.  He  protests  against  the  action  of  the 
French  in  invading  the  Ruhr  valley,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  he  is 
yet  convinced  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  according  to 
the  Liberal  view  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  needs  revision. 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  question  of  confidence,  without  which, 
as  Sir  Donald  Maclean  insists,  reunion  is  impossible.  As  Sir 
Donald  pointed  out  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  Edinburgh  (on 
the  same  day  on  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  at  Manche.ster), 
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the  Indepeudeut  Liberals  were  in  doubt  wiietner  it  was  not  the 
voice  of  the  master  strategist  which  the  Conservatives  of  Oldham 
heard,  when  Sir  Edward  Origg,  who  was  formerly  one  of  Mr. 
Oeorge’s  secretaries,  commended  himself  to  their  support  at  the 
next  election,  when  he  hoped  that  a  Conservative  colleague  would 
accompany  him  to  Westminster. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  remove  this  doubt  in  his  Manchester 
speech,  h’or  aught  the  independent  Liberals  know,  he  is  still 
ready  to  face  both  ways  in  searching  for  allies,  and  is  still 
obsessed  with  the  dream  of  a  Centre  Party  in  which  he  and  Mr. 
Churchill  are  to  appeal  to  all  men  of  goodwill,  whatever  their 
views  may  be,  to  unite.  This  is  not  the  direction  for  Liberals 
to  take,  tor  it  would  lead  once  more  to  that  confusion  of  issues 
and  slurring  over  of  the  distinction  of  what  is  true  and  false 
which  is  the  essence  of  political  charlatanism. 

There  is  one  way  only  by  which  reunion  can  be  brought  about, 
and  that  is  by  common  work  in  the  division  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  the  platforms  in  the  constituencies.  It  is 
idle  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however  eloquently  he  may  speak 
or  write  about  Liberal  principles,  to  claim,  after  his  riotous 
adventures  in  the  Conservative  camp,  that  he  is  as  good  a  Liberal 
as  Mr.  Asquith.  The  Independent  Liberals  are  right  not  to 
forget  that  he  was  in  the  main  responsible  for  “those  perils, 
hazards,  humiliations  and  failures  ’’  which  marked  the  ill-starred 
course  of  the  last  Coalition.  It  is  his  system  of  compromises  and 
evasions,  pursued  from  Spa  to  Genoa  in  conference  after  con¬ 
ference,  which  has  kept  all  Europe  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  sus¬ 
picion.  For  nearly  four  years  the  Independent  Liberals  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  they  remained  faithful  to  Liberal 
traditions,  watched  him  hurrying  from  pillar  to  post  with  no 
clear  idea  but  to  postpone  those  coercive  measures  which  the 
French  have  adopted  and  which  he  was  willing  for  them  to  adopt 
in  May,  1921.  The  evil  which  he  sought  to  prevent — for  now 
we  are  told  that  his  advice  in  May,  1921,  was  intended  as  bluff 
to  frighten  the  Germans  into  submission — was  actually  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  lack  of  principle  and  directing  power  which  has 
destroyed  the  moral  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe. 
He  may  claim  that  he  at  least  postponed  the  evil  day  and  that 
his  policy  was  directed  to  the  growth  of  a  more  reasonable 
opinion  in  France.  But  what  has  happened  is  due  to  his  initial 
blunder  at  Versailles,  when  he  signed  a  treaty  which  at  the  time 
he  knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
hopes  which  he  cherished  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  a  just  peace.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  policy  in  Ireland 
was  marked  by  the  .same  light  hold  on  principles,  for  after 
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employing  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  to  defend  the  reprisals  of  the 
Black  and  Tans,  he  threw  up  the  sponge  and  adopted  precisely 
the  opposite  policy  to  coercion  in  his  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Michael  Collins.  If  according  to  the  Liberal  view  he  did  what 
was  right  in  the  long  run,  he  did  it  in  a  way  that  was  disastrous 
to  Ireland  and  to  our  prestige.  The  public  memory  may  be 
short,  but  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  assailed  day  after  day 
at  Westminster  is  not  so  short  that  they  can  be  willing,  without 
some  definite  pledge  of  his  conversion  to  a  consistent  pursuit  of 
Liberal  ideas,  to  welcome  Mr.  Lloyd  George  back  to  the  Liberal 
Party.  Attractive  as  Mr.  Idoyd  George’s  personality  is,  his 
political  character  cannot  be  taken  on  trust. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  gulf  between  the  Independent 
I;iberals  and  the  National  Liberals  is  so  difficult  to  bridge. 
There  is  deep  distrust  of  ^Tr.  Lloyd  George  and  all  his  methods 
of  confusion,  while  a  rankling  bitterness  has  been  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  “Old  Guard  ”  of  Independent  Liberals,  who  cannot 
forget  the  course  which  he  adopted  in  1916  in  ridding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr,  Asquith  when  he  formed  his  first  Coalition.  There 
may  have  been  faults  on  both  sides ;  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  brought  a  more  active  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  the  War. 
But  Mr.  Asquith’s  friends  do  not  believe  this,  and  their  attitude 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  which 
Junius  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  he  reminded  him 
of  bis  ungrateful  behaviour  to  Lord  Chatham  :  “  Lord  Chatham 
was  the  earliest  object  of  your  political  wonder  and  attachment, 
and  yet  you  deserted  him  upon  the  first  hopes  of  an  equal  share 
of  power  with  Ijord  Bockingham.  .  .  He  was  your  friend, 

and  you  are  yet  to  explain  to  the  world  why  you  consented  to  act 
without  him,  and  why,  after  uniting  with  Lord  Rockingham, 
you  deserted  and  betrayed  him.”  The  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac 
may  well  make  those,  who  held  consistently  to  their  course,  wary  . 
of  uniting  with  him  again  except  on  their  own  terms. 

What  advantage  have  the  Independent  Liberals  to  gain  by 
taking  over  the  heritage  of  Mr.  TJoyd  George’s  past  mistakes? 

Tf  they  do  so  without  definite  proof  that  he  has  repented  of  the 
past,  how  can  they  indulge  in  frank  and  fearless  criticism  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the  |X)licy  of  shifts  and  evasions  which 
lias  brought  Europe  to  its  present  pliglit?  The  statesman  who 
went  far  to  destroy  his  former  Liberal  colleagues  by  exploiting 
the  patriotism  of  the  country  in  the  khaki  election  of  1918,  who 
encouraged  the  French  to  add  pensions  and  allowances  to  the 
German  indemnitv,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  asset  to  the 
TJberal  Party  until  he  has  proved  by  his  acts  that  he  has  changed 
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his  methods  and  will  not  again  yield  to  the  temptation  of  looking 
to  its  opponents  for  support. 

Deeds  and  not  words  are  the  test  which  the  Independent 
Liberals  require  from  him.  But  so  far  the  National  Liberals 
have  shown  no  consistent  desire  to  support  the  Independent 
Liberals  by  their  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Parliament  until  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  April  there  were  115  divisions  in  which  there  could  be 
little  doubt  to  any  Parliamentarian  on  which  side  a  Liberal 
should  vote.  When  the  practical  test  came  the  National  Liberals 
w'ere  more  conspicuous  by  their  absence  than  their  presence. 
Of  the  small  percentage  which  regularly  voted,  for  every  National 
Liberal  who  went  into  the  Opi)osition  lobby  three  supported  the 
Government.  Since  Easter,  w'hen  their  record  has  slightly 
improved,  in  twenty  divisions  of  importance  195  National 
Liberal  votes  were  cast  with  the  Conservatives,  and  only  63  wdth 
the  Independent  Liberals.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  Many 
of  them  gave  pledges  at  the  General  Election  which  prevent 
them  from  honestly  acting  with  the  Independent  Liberals  on 
many  of  the  most  important  is.sues  of  the  day.  Nearly  all  cf 
them  w’ere  elected  with  the  help  of  Conservative  votes,  and  if 
they  consistently  opposed  the  Government  their  last  hope  of 
retaining  their  seats,  which  is  in  any  event  slight,  w'ould  dis¬ 
appear.  Hence  the  attitude  of  Sir  Edw’ard  Grigg  and  others  is 
natural  enough.  But  it  sets  up  a  barrier  to  reunion  w’hich  only 
the'  National  Liberals  themselves  can  pull  dowm.  For  the 
Independent  Liberals  to  offer  any  sacrifice  of  principle  would  be 
an  act  of  treachery  to  the  trust  w'hich  Liberals  re]X)se  in  them, 
and  would  again  endanger  the  future  of  the  Liberal  Party  by 
entangling  it  in  that  w’eb  of  compromise  from  which  an  instinct 
of  self-preservation  compelled  the  Conservative  Party  to  cut  itself 
loose.  Unless  Liberals  can  prove  to  the  country  that  they  are 
absolutely  sincere  in  the  course  which  they  pursue,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  it  through  good  report  and  evil,  there  can  be  no 
future  for  the  Liberal  Party.  For  the  country  is  sick  of  bargain¬ 
ings  between  men  of  different  parties  and  different  view^s  for 
obtaining  power  or  remaining  in  office. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  rendered  great  service  to  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  past. 
Without  his  driving  pow’er  the  struggle  with  the  House  of  Lords 
w'ould  not, have  been  brought  to  so  swift  and  successful  an  issue. 
He  may  still,  when  the  soreness  left  by  recent  events  has  passed, 
and  his  own  mind  has  become  detached  from  the  temptation  of 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  both  political  camps,  be  called  upon  to 
play  an  important  part  again  as  a  Liberal  leader.  He  is  certainly 
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not  so  black  as  the  “  Old  Guard  ”  of  Independent  Liberals  paint 
him ;  he  has  always  meant  well.  His  energy  and  brilliant  gifts 
are  well  w'orth  having ;  if  he  could  free  himself  from  the  dis¬ 
integrating  impulse  of  his  fervid  orator}',  and  divest  his  mind  of 
the  Coalition  habit  of  thought,  which  to  do  him  justice  he  adopted 
f  as  the  best  way  of  serving  his  country  during  the  War.  Personal 

bitterness  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  working 
with  him,  if  the  reparation  he  can  offer  for  the  past  is  based  on 
sufficient  guarantees  for  his  consistent  behaviour  in  the  future. 
He  must  not  he  ostracised  merely  because  he  has  made  mistakes, 
or  even  because  he  has  for  a  time  pursued  a  course  which  was 
destructive  to  Liberalism,  if  he  can  prove  his  sincerity  in  working 
for  Liberal  principles.  liet  him  and  his  supporters  be  taken  on 
their  individual  merits.  Liberal  reunion  is,  after  all,  a  matter 
of  far  more  importance  to  them  than  to  the  Independent  Liberals, 

'  for  the  National  Liberals  will  infallibly  disappear  like  the 

Peelites  if  they  persist  in  thinking  that  salvation  is  to  be  found 
in  fantastic  combinations  like  a  Centre  Party.  If  the  National 
Liberals  will  not  think  and  act  as  Liberals,  but  keep  their 
ears  to  the  ground  in  the  hope  of  something  turning  up,  the 
anathema  on  the  lukewarm  will  overtake  them.  The  Liberal 
])arty  has  had  a  terrible  lesson  of  the  dangers  of  Coalition.  It 
must  profit  from  it  or  perish.  Mr.  Asquith  realises  this,  and 
although  he  has  generously  thrown  the  National  Liberals  a  rope 
by  which  they  can  climb  out  of  the  pit  w'hich  they  have  dug  for 
themselves,  he  wdll  not  let  himself  be  dragged  from  the  straight 
path  which  he  has  marked  out  for  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  speech  w'hich  Mr.  Churchill  made  on  his  return  from 
abroad  appears  to  the  Independent  Liberals  to  justify  them  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  course  which  they  have  adopted.  For  he  was 
quite  frank  about  his  desire  for  a  Centre  Party,  and  his  lurid 
view'  of  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  to  power  as  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  country,  places  him  out  of  court  as  a  Liberal. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  before  the  Liberal  Party  is  to 
define  its  attitude  to  the  Labour  Party  in  such  a  way  that  there 
can  be  no  suspicion  that  it  regards  Labour  as  the  enemy.  The 
liiberal  who  does  not  feel  that  to  speak  of  the  need  of  a  united 
front  against  lAahour  as  Mr.  Churchill  or  Sir'  Edward  Grigg 
does,  would  be  to  cease  to  think  and  speak  as  a  Liberal,  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  Liberalism.  For  such  language 
invites  the  class  conflict  which  it  has  alw'ays  been  the  mission  of 
the  Liberal  Party  to  prevent.  Such  language  is  folly,  for  Labour 
represents  nine-tenths  of  the  electorate,  and  to  antagonise  it  by 
denouncing  it  as  the  party  of  Communism  or  Bolshevism  would 
be  to  run  the  risk  of  driving  it  to  extremes.  If  the  Liberal  Party 
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was  able  to  effect  anything  in  the  past  it  was  because  it  was  able 
to  persuade  the  majority  of  the  electorate  that  its  first  principle 
w’as  trust  in  the  people,  and  that  it  stood  for  the  interests,  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  greater  number.  It  can  have  no  future  if  it 
turns  its  hack  on  this  guiding  principle ,  for  it  will  lose  its  younger 
and  more  generous  spirits  who  are  already  inclined  to  go  over  to 
Labour.  The  rest  of  the  party,  after  endeavouring  to  find  refuge 
in  that  dangerous  half-way  house  which  Mr.  Churchill  wants  to 
build,  would  be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  the  Primrose 
League.  The  function  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  been  to  hold 
the  balance  between  two  extremes,  and  to  act  as  the  bulwark  in 
the  State  against  revolution  on  the  one  hand  and  violent  reaction 
on  the  other.  By  doing  so  it  has  prevented  that  “  fniitless, 
hopeless,  unnatural  civil  war”  that  must  arise  if  the  forces  of 
reaction  are  brought  into  violent  contact  with  the  unsatisfied 
demand  of  the  people  for  liberty  and  happiness,  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

The  future  of  Liberalism  lies  in  performing  this  function  in 
the  years  to  come,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  hy  a  programme  of 
orderly  progress,  supported  by  men  who  can  prove  to  the  country 
that  their  policy  is  disinterested.  If  Mr.  Asquith’s  programme 
is  not  so  advanced  as  some  of  his  supporters  might  wish  on  the 
question  of  the  capital  levy,  which  may  prove  a  burning  issue 
for  the  Liberal  party,  or  land  nationalisation,  his  sincerity  is  never 
in  doubt.  He  is  absolutely  disinterested,  and  he  understands 
better  than  any  statesman  since  Gladstone  what  the  function  of 
Liberalism  is.  He  is  the  only  safe  leader  for  the  Liberal  Party 
to  follow.  What,  then,  under  his  guidance  is  the  prospect  of 
the  Liberal  Party?  He  will  not  try  to  capture  the  electorate  by 
glowing  promises  about  the  millennium.  He  will  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  going  one  better  than  his  opponents,  either  on  the 
Tory  or  the  Labour  benches,  by  inventing  new  catch  cries. 
There  is  no  future  for  the  Liberal  Party  in  adorning  the  posters 
with  such  legends  as  “Ninepence  for  fourpence  ”  or  “Free 
Trade  and  work  for  all.” 

If  the  Labour  party  paint  the  hoardings  with  alluring  pictures 
of  the  millennium,  they  will  reap  only  a  harvest  of  distrust. 
Stunts  were  never  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  line.  He  will  not  promise 
more  than  he  can  fulfil  in  the  hope  of  taking  a  short  cut  to  power. 
He  has  drawn  the  Liberal  programme  in  sober  and  quiet  hues, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  can  promise  no  miracles,  it  is 
worth  living  for  and  fighting  for.  The  Liberal  creed,  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  and  Sir  John  Simon,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  party,  stands  for  peace  and  disarmament 
through  the  League  of  Nations,  which  it  proposes  to  make  an 
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effective  instrument,  and  for  a  revision  of  reparations  and  inter- 
-  Allied  debts.  It  would  recast  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ;  its  aim 
is  to  bring  peace  to  a  distracted  Europe  by  establishing  a  moral 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  place  of  the  reign  of 
force  which  is  leading  Europe  to  destruction.  Only  by  these 
means  can  the  evil  of  unemployment  be  abated  in  this  country, 
and  money  be  found  for  social  reform,  the  immediate  aim  of 
which  must  be  the  decent  housing  of  the  people.  If  the  Liberal 
Party  before  the  War  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
counterbalance  to  the  power  of  Germany  in  understandings  with 
France  and  Russia,  now  that  Germany  is  disarmed,  its  future  lies 
not  in  the  old  diplomacy  or  secret  treaties,  but  in  the  attainment 
of  the  new  ideal  of  an  international  pact,  embracing  all  the 
nations  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  may  seem  very  far  from 
this  goal,  while  its  foreign  policy  as  explained  by  Viscount  Grey 
is  sometimes  criticised  by  Liberals  as  unduly  friendly  to  France. 
For  the  moment  the  Gladstonian  tradition  prevails,  which  found 
in  friendship  between  this  country  and  France  the  best  security 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  How  long  it  will  prevail  must  depend 
on  the  French.  Neither  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  nor  any 
other  leader  of  the  party,  would  be  able  to  impose  restriction  on 
the  free  expression  of  very  different  views  and  their  final  adop¬ 
tion,  should  France  decide  to  pursue  a  policy  which  appeared 
likely  to  end  in  the  enslavement  of  Germany  and  the  domination 
of  Europe. 

The  vitality  of  Liberal  principles  depends  on  their  adaptation  to 
the  situation  as  it  arises.  Its  strength  lies  not  so  much  in  static 
as  in  dynamic  principles.  The  source  from  which  Liberalism 
derives  its  power  is  the  conviction  that  moral  issues  cannot  be 
divorced  from  politics,  and  that  every  nation  has  an  inherent 
right  to  freedom.  Liberals  believe  that  Europe  suffered  a  moral 
defeat  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  affects  both  the  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  alike,  for  every  victory  that  ends  in 
injustice  drives  the  victor  to  oppression  and  the  vanquished  to 
despair.  The  first  aim,  therefore,  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  to 
establish  the  reign  of  justice  once  more  in  Europe,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  recovery  to  normal  conditions.  Benevolent 
neutrality  in  the  face  of  injustice  is  a  negation  of  all  Liberal 
principles.  To  remain  spectators  of  what  we  disapprove  is  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  first  duty  of  government,  which  is  to 
assert  the  moral  principle  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
physically  present  but  morally  absent  on  the  stage  of  European 
politics.  To  pursue  such  a  course  as  the  Bonar  Law  Govern¬ 
ment  has  chosen  in  relation  to  the  French  invasion  of  the  Ruhr 
and  coercion  of  Germany  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  weakening 
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of  the  resistance  of  our  own  body  politic  to  the  forces  of  disruption 
and  anarchy  which  tread  close  on  the  heels  of  indifference  to 
wrong. 

The  futtire  of  the  Liberal  Party  lies,  above  all,  in  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  it  is  able  to  make  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
moral  purpose  in  politics.  This  is  quite  as  necessary  at  home  as 
abroad,  for  in  both  spheres  the  last  Coalition  did  much  to  destroy 
the  moral  purpose  in  its  conduct  of  affairs.  It  was  all  to  the  good 
of  the  Liberal  Party  that  Mr.  Asquith  should  have  been  left  out 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Coalition  in  1916,  for  it  strengthened  his 
hands  in  steering  his  party  clear  of  the  shifting  sands  in  which 
the  post-war  Coalition  foundered.  It  was  the  conviction  that  the 
very  foundation  of  its  existence  was  being  sapped  which  led  the 
Conservative  Party  not  a  moment  too  soon  to  revolt  from  the 
dangers  which  it  discerned  in  the  same  confusion  of  issues. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  established  the  truth  that 
the  hope  of  any  party  surviving  amid  the  swift  and  dangerous 
cross  currents  of  politics  lies  in  its  being  true  to  itself.  No  one 
can  make  it  a  reproach  to  the  Conservative  Party  that  it  should 
declare  Labour  to  he  the  enemy,  for  that  is  in  consonance  with 
Conservative  belief.  The  Diehards  really  see  the  red  light  of 
Communism  when  they  talk  of  Labour,  and  they  are  convinced 
that  the  country  will  go  to  the  dogs  if  it  does  not  heed  their 
warning.  Their  strength  lies  in  their  sincerity,  and  although 
Liberals  think  that  they  are  wrong-headed  they  can  respect  them 
as  honest  foes. 

But,  bound  to  its  reactionaries,  the  Conservative  Party  has 
from  the  Liberal  point  of  view  no  solution  to  offer  for  the  pressing 
problems  of  Europe.  It  is  simply  impotent.  The  Ijabour  Party 
is  too  new  to  statecraft  to  form  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
situation  on  the  Continent,  too  divided,  and  too  lost  in  the  clouds 
of  nebulous  theories,  to  know  what  it  would  do  if  it  came  into 
power.  Here,  then,  is  the  chance  for  the  Tiiheral  Party  to  play 
once  more  its  historic  rAle.  Liberalism  can  alone  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  new  order  which  will  pacify  Europe  and 
restore  industrial  peace  to  this  country.  It  was  the  Liberal  Party, 
as  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech,  which  created 
and  maintained  Free  Trade  in  place  of  the  class  [X)licy  of  fiscal 
protection,  which  made  effective  the  death  duties,  and  which 
before  the  war  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  set  up  old  age  pensions,  trade  boards,  and  national  insurance. 
It  was,  in  fact.  Liberalism,  to  quote  Mr.  Asquith  again,  which 
gave  to  Labour  its  charter  and  unblocked  the  avenues  through 
which  it  gained  access  to  the  powers  and  opportunities  which  it 
now  possesses.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if  the  Liberal 
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Party  regarded  Labour  as  the  common  enemy,  since  its  mission 
is  to  mitigate  the  injustices  of  our  present  social  and  industrial 
system.  Its  main  object  at  the  moment  must  be,  as  its  leader 
says,  to  purify  and  straighten  our  politics,  to  get  back  to  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  sincerity  and  to  banish  compromises,  equivocations  and 
improvised  accommodations.  This  is  the  only  path  of  safety, 
although  it  may  not  always  seem  an  easy  path  to  follow.  Tem¬ 
porary  advantages  may  be  lost  by  refusing  to  make  bargains  with 
other  political  parties ;  but  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
Liberal  Party  can  hope  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  country  and 
to  make  its  policy  effective  by  another  lease  of  power.  Liberals 
must  pursue  this  policy  undaunted.  They  must,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  world  seems  rattling  back  to  militarism  again,  set 
their  faces  resolutely  against  military  adventures  and  maintain 
at  all  times  the  necessity  for  the  general  disarmament  of  the 
nations  wdiich  is  the  keystone  to  an  effective  League  of  Nations. 

Nebulous  visions,  the  Conservative  will  say,  for  how  can  dis¬ 
armament  be  brought  about  w’hile  the  Continent  bristles  with 
bayonets  and  the  sky  has  its  thousands  of  aeroplanes?  No 
Tiiheral  would  disarm  his  country  while  the  world  remains  so 
mad.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  accept  the  present  condition  of 
things  as  inevitable  and  to  fold  one’s  arms  in  impotent  despair, 
and  another  to  work  with  a  courageous  heart  for  the  hope  of  better 
things.  That  is  indeed  the  difference  between  the  Conservative 
and  the  Liberal.  Although  Mr.  Churchill  affects  to  believe  that 
nothing  divides  Mr.  Asquith  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  they  live  in 
reality  in  a  different  world  of  ideas.  It  is  necessary  only  to  define 
the  Liberal  programme  to  prove  this.  The  Labour  Party,  which 
believes  that  it  has  found  a  panacea  for  all  our  troubles  in 
Socialism,  and  which  is  the  most  dangerous  rival  to  Liberalism, 
will  “go  one  better  ’’  than  the  Liberal  Party  on  every  political 
question.  To  give  one  instance,  it  has  not  only  taken  the  Liberal 
policy  of  levying  rates  on  land  values  to  reduce  rates  on  houses 
and  improvements,  but  calls  loudly  for  the  nationalisation  of  land 
and  capital.  The  strength  of  the  Liberal  appeal  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  lies  in  presenting  a  serious  and  practicable  programme  of 
reform,  which  shall  adjust  the  relations  of  the  various  interests 
for  the  common  good  without  destroying  private  capital  or  initia¬ 
tive.  There  is  said  to  be  no  generosity  in  politics,  but  the  public 
will  turn  to  the  party  which  has  proved  its  honesty  of  purpose. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens  in  politics  which  makes  a 
political  career  so  attractive  to  the  man  with  the  gambling 
instinct.  The  next  turn  in  the  wheel  of  chance,  say  the 
prophets,  wull  give  the  Liberal  and  the  Labour  Parties  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Neither  will  be  able  to  take  ofi&ce 
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without  the  support  of  the  other,  and  of  course,  adds  the  political 
cynic,  they  will  combine  to  form  a  Government  in  spite  of  all 
they  have  said  about  coalitions.  Such  an  alliance,  however,  if  it 
were  based  on  principles  which  they  held  in  common  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  w’ould  not  be  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  Liberals  urge  against  the  last  Coalition.  Such  a 
partnership  would  not  necessitate  the  surrender  of  principle  on 
one  side  or  the  other  if  it  were  formed  for  the  one  object  of 
reconstruction  in  Europe.  It  could  be  kept  clear  of  all  those 
bargains,  equivocations,  or  improvised  accommodations  for  the 
maintenance  of  power,  which  marked  the  course  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Coalition  Govei'nment.  But  the  Liberal  Party  would 
do  well  to  avoid  all  partnerships  in  office.  It  could  not,  however, 
refuse  to  assist  the  Labour  Party  in  restoring  the  moral  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Europe,  or  to  bring  its  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  task  which  may  prove  impossible  without  its 
co-operation.  To  go  further  would  be  dangerous  to  the  future 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  for  it  might  find  itself  involved  in  the  whole 
programme  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  such  a  partnership  in  power 
would  lay  it  open  to  the  charge  of  insincerity  after  its  violent 
attacks  on  the  post-war  Coalition.  If  it  keeps  its  hands  free  and 
forgoes  the  temptation  of  office  in  such  circumstances,  it  will 
the  sooner  return  to  power  to  carry  out  its  own  policy  wdthont 
the  danger  of  an  entangling  alliance. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  article  has  drawn  a  far  too  hopeful 
picture  of  the  futurg  of  Ijiberalism,  and  that  what  is  more  likely 
to  happen  is  that  it  will  suffer  eclipse  in  the  determination  of  the 
country  to  revert  to  a  two-party  system,  when  it  will  be  crushed 
between  the  Labour  Party  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Conservative 
on  the  other.  Proportional  representation  or  some  form  of 
second  ballot,  w'hich  must  surely  take  the  place  of  our  present 
haphazard  system  of  election,  by  which  political  parties,  resting 
on  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  at  a  General  Election,  are  liable, 
like  the  present  Government,  to  be  placed  in  power,  would  rescue 
Liberalism  from  annihilation.  But  we  liberals  who  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  Liberalism  is  indestructible,  do  not  rest  our  hopes  on 
proportional  representation,  although  this  would  certainly  give 
us  a  fairer  chance.  We  believe  that  in  offering  a  faith  and 
inspiration  which  the  world  needs  above  all  in  its  present  hour 
of  danger  and  despair,  the  Liberal  Party  will  move  from  strength 
to  strength,  so  long  as  it  is  true  to  its  principles. 


Huofl  F.  Spender. 


THE  CHESTER  CONCESSION. 


The  Chester  Concession  suggests  a  number  of  interesting 
questions,  but  the  question  of  immediate  interest  is  that  of 
financing  it.  Admiral  Chester,  the  American  head  of  the  group 
to  whom  the  Turkisli  Government  has  granted  the  Concession, 
has  begun  the  task  of  financing  it  in  the  United  States  with  the 
doors  of  Wall  Street  closed  to  him.  His  Concession  represents 
the  Turkish  claim  on  the  Mosul  oilfield,  where  a  union  of  British 
and  German  pre-war  claims  known  as  the  Turkish  Petroleum 
Company  now  prevails.  The  war  transferred  the  German  claims 
to  France,  and  at  present  the  stock  of  the  Turkish  Petroleum 
Company  (which  is  not  a  Turkish  company)  stands  in  the  names 
of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  com¬ 
bine  and  France,  50  per  cent,  to  the  first-named,  and  25  per 
cent,  each  to  the  other  two.  It  is  with  this  company  that  an 
American  group,  headed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  been 
attempting  to  participate,  and  negotiations  have  been  going  for¬ 
ward  with  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  Government 
between  New  York  and  London ;  for  the  British  Government 
holds  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  and 
occupies  an  undefined  relationship  to  the  State  of  Iraq. 

The  fact  of  these  negotiations  between  New  York  and  London 
over  Mosul  oil  naturally  closes  Wall  Street’s  doors  to  any  group 
wiiich  has  been  equipped  with  the  Turkish  Government’s  claim 
on  Mosul.  Admiral  Chester  has  accordingly  carried  his  attempt 
to  finance  his  enormous  Concession  over  the  head  of  Wall  Street 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  has  announced  that  funds  would  be 
sought  largely  through  popular  subscription.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  undertaking,  and  whether  Admiral  Chester  will 
succeed  in  financing  his  Concession  independently  of  Wall  Street 
remains  to  be  seen.  Henry  Ford  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
his  independence  of  Wall  Street,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
his  personal  popularity  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  baiting  of  Wall  Street  is  a  favourite  American  pastime. 
But  Admiral  Chester  is  not  engaged  in  selling  small  black  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  financing  his  far-away  Concession 
against  Wall  Street’s  opposition  his  triumph  will  have  been 
largely  due  to  his  own  Rooseveltian  personality. 

In  its  present  form  what  is  known  as  the  Chester  Concession 
has  been  granted  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  Ottoman- 
American  Development  Company  of  New  York  and  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  Concession  requires  the  Company  to  begin  work  on 
the  first  of  its  railway  lines  within  six  months,  t.e.,  by  Octo- 
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ber  29th  next,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  its  fT10,000  deposit 
at  Angora.  As  reorganised  last  year,  the  Company  is  now  headed 
by  General  George  W.  Goethals,  the  builder  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Its  secretary  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Barnard,  a 
Canadian,  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  its  promotion  with 
Major  K.  E.  Clayton-Kennedy,  another  Canadian  with  a  British 
father-in-law,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clayton  of  London.  It  is  represented 
at  Constantinople  and  Angora  by  Major  Kennedy  and  Com¬ 
mander  Arthur  T.  Chester,  Admiral  Chester’s  son.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Turkish  Government  requires  its  control  to  remain 
in  American  hands,  and  40  per  cent,  has  been  named  as  the 
share  to  which  British  holdings  are  to  be  restricted. 

Rear-Admiral  Colby  Mitchel  Chester,  U.S.N.  (retired),  is  him¬ 
self  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
in  the  class  of  1863,  who  saw  his  first  fighting  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  took  the  first  American  battleship  into  Turkish  waters  in 
1896  to  enforce  collection  of  an  indemnity  from  the  Ottoman 
Government  for  damage  done  to  American  missionary  property. 
From  that  time  on  the  story  of  the  Chester  Concession  is  the 
story  of  his  own  indomitable  persistence.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  enormous  possi¬ 
bilities  of  development  in  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  roused  him  in 
the  correct  Rooseveltian  manner.  His  Concession  quickly  took 
form  after  the  1908  Revolution  at  Constantinople,  and  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ottoman  Government  in  1909.  It  was  then  a 
project  for  the  construction  of  1 ,200  miles  of  line  from  the  Syrian 
coast  to  Lake  Van,  and  its  passage  through  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  prospered  until  it  was  ready  for  the  Ottoman  Parliament. 
At  that  point  the  Grand  Vizier  stopped  it,  and  it  never  reached 
the  Parliament.  The  Balkan  Wars  necessarily  postponed  further 
work  on  it,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  a  factor  in  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  Government  to  declare  war  on  the 
Turks  in  1917 ;  Constantinople  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Washington,  but  the  break  went  no  further.  In  February, 
1919,  Rear-Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  U.S.N. ,  became  American 
High  Commissioner  at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  his  long 
stay  there  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  Americans  in  Europe. 
Having  been  charged  with  the  defence  of  American  interests 
throughout  the  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  has  been  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  his  Government  has  never  declared  war  on 
the  Turks,  and  he  has  construed  the  word  “  defence  ”  in  a 
rigorously  defensive  sense.  In  1921  Admiral  Chester  returned  to 
Constantinople  to  renew'  w'ork  on  his  1909  project,  and  early  in 
April,  1923,  it  finally  passed  the  Grand  National  Assembly  by 
a  vote  of  185  to  21. 
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Changes  suitable  to  the  changed  conditions  in  the  Middle  East 
have,  of  course,  been  made  in  it.  In  its  1923  form  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  is  authorised  to  take  over  certain  railway  lines  in 
Turkey  and  to  build  2,400  miles  of  new  line,  a  task  which  is 
expected  to  require  about  fifteen  years’  time  and  an  outlay  of 
some  A'T400,000,000  (about  i>57,(XX),000  at  present  rates).  It 
runs  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  unless  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  chooses  to  exercise  its  right  of  purchase  after  thirty  years. 
The  Turkish  company  which  is  to  operate  the  lines  is  to  pay 
30  per  cent,  of  its  profits  to  the  Government  and  is  to  be  subject 
to  all  Turkish  taxation,  except  customs  duties  on  its  construction 
materials,  which  are  to  be  admitted  free,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  and  customs  duties  on  its  coal, 
which  is  to  be  admitted  free  for  ten  years.  It  may  employ 
foreign  experts  (the  1909  project  stipulated  that  they  were  to 
wear  the  fez  and  a  Government  uniform),  but  Turks  are  to  be 
trained  to  take  their  places,  and  the  labour  gangs  are  to  be  purely 
Turkish.  There  is  no  kilometric  guarantee,  nor  does  the  Con¬ 
cession  involve  any  Turkish  money  expenditure  until  such  time 
as  the  Government  may  decide  to  take  over  the  lines.  The 
Turkish  Government  secures  the  new  railway  lines  by  conveying 
mining  rights  within  20-kilometre  zones  on  each  side- of  them, 
and  the  rights  thus  conveyed  over  a  total  area  of  some  96,000 
s<]uare  miles  include  such  prizes  as  the  great  Arghana  copper 
mines  and  part  of  the  Mosul  oil  fields.  Port  concessions  at 
Samsun,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  the  village  of  Yamurtalik,  on 
Alexandretta  Bay,  are  also  granted.  Steamer  concessions  on 
Lake  Van,  town  building,  forestation,  the  installation  of  tele¬ 
phones,  telegraphs,  and  electric  lighting,  the  construction  of  a 
new  Turkish  capital  in  Asia  Minor  (the  Turks  have  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  the  night  of  March  16,  1920,  in  Constantinople),  the  con¬ 
struction  of  hotels,  health  stations  and  banks,  of  model  villages 
and  playing  fields — all  these  are  thrown  into  this  gigantic  project 
for  rebuilding  a  nation.  To  peoples  accustomed  to  advance  a 
step  at  a  time  a  Concession  so  sweeping  in  its  character  is  apt 
to  suggest  footlights  and  appropriate  music,  but  the  tragic  state 
of  Turkey  to-day  and  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  Turkish 
Government  go  far  toward  explaining  the  thorough-going  nature 
of  the  1923  Chester  Concession.  All  this  is  work  which 
desperately  needs  to  be  done,  although  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  of  course,  that  the  Chester  group  will  succeed  in  financing 
all  of  it  or  any  part  of  it. 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  Concession  does  not  pro- 
ix)se  a  Chester  monopoly  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  surveyed  three  railway  lines  whose  construction 
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it  proposes  and  none  of  which  is  included  in  the  Chester  grant. 
One  of  these  is  to  run  from  Chanak  on  the  Dardanelles,  via 
Brusa,  to  Karakeui,  near  Biledjik,  on  the  Anatolian  llailway. 
Another  is  to  run  from  Adabazar,  on  the  Anatolian  Railway,  via 
Bolu,  to  connect  with  one  of  the  Chester  lines  at  Marsovan. 
The  third  is  to  leave  the  port  of  Adalia  on  the  Mediterranean 
and,  running  via  Diner  on  the  lines  from  Smyrna,  is  to  connect 
with  the  Anatolian  Railway  at  Afium  Karahissar.  There  is  talk 
at  Angora  of  two  more  lines,  but  neither  of  them  has  yet  been 
surveyed,  and  neither  is  included  in  the  Chester  grant.  One 
would  connect  Adrianople  in  Europe  via  Havsa  with  Baba  Eski 
on  the  existing  Orient  Railway  in  order  to  afford  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  Adrianople  and  Constantinople  without  crossing  the 
Maritza  into  what  is  now  Greek  territory.  The  other  would 
connect  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Ineboli  with  Kastamuni  in  the 
hinterland. 

Although  it  includes  many  projects  of  a  minor  nature,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Chester  Concession  is  the  railway  system  which  it 
proposes  to  construct,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from 
the  original  Chester  project  of  1909.  Czarist  Russia  having  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  1923  Chester  project  revives  the  Central  Anatolian 
scheme  which  was  first  suggested  for  the  Bagdad  Railway  and 
vetoed  by  Russia.  It  extends  the  Eski-Shehr- Angora  line  which 
was  originally  intended  for  the  main  line  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
to  Sivas,  Kharput,  Diarbekr,  and  Mosul.  It  ought  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  contrast  with  the  German  Bagdad  scheme 
there  is  no  Liman  von  Sanders  attached  to  the  Ottoman-Ameri- 
can  Development  Company.  It  is  a  purely  private  and  commer¬ 
cial  company,  in  so  far  as  any  concessionaire  company  may  be 
said  to  be  purely  private.  The  United  States  Government  holds 
no  stock  in  it  and  has  no  interest  in  the  financing  of  it.  It 
requires  no  imagination  to  discern  political,  among  other,  motives 
in  the  mind  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  granting  it,  but  the 
United  States  Government  has  steadfastly  refused  to  become 
entangled  in  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  politics,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Chester  Concession,  if  and  when  it  is  financed, 
will  induce  the  Government  at  Washington  to  revise  its  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  defending  American  rights  legitimately  acquired 
abroad.  Admiral  Chester  and  General  Goethals  are  not  conces¬ 
sionaires  who  expect  their  Government  to  do  their  work  for 
them.  Nor,  it  ought  to  be  added,  are  they  men  who  would 
hesitate  to  call  upon  their  Government  if  it  proved  necessary  to 
secure  what  they  believe  to  be  their  valid  rights. 

While  reviving  the  original  route  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  to 
Mosul,  the  1923  Chester  Concession  adapts  its  programme  of 
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construction  to  the  needs  which  have  developed  in  the  last  four 
years.  It  may  be  assumed  that  military  considerations  have 
played  a  part  in  the  routing  of  the  Chester  lines,  for  the  war  in 
Europe  is  not  yet  ended,  and  at  present  nobody  knows  how  long 
a  breathing  space  Turkey  is  to  enjoy  before  it  is  again  thrown  on 
the  defensive. 

The  first  lines  to  be  built  are  the  Samsun-Sivas  line  and  the 
Angora-Sivas  extension.  Samsun  has  been  a  nightmare  to  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  ever  since  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  Eauf 
Bey  left  Constantinople  in  May,  1919.  Its  occupation  by  the 
Greeks,  after  the  manner  of  the  Smyrna  occupation,  has  been 
continually  expected,  and  Kemal’s  first  act  on  reaching  Sivas 
from  Constantinople  was  to  move  what  remained  of  the  Turkish 
Third  Army  to  Amasia,  covering  Samsun,  Later  the  Greek 
advance  from  Smyrna  compelled  the  transfer  of  every  available 
soldier  to  the  Smyrna  front  and  the  defence  of  Samsun  again.5t 
the  Greek  “  Pontus  ”  project  had  perforce  to  be  committed  to 
such  notorious  irregulars  as  the  late  Osman  Agha.  Guerilla 
warfare  and  mass  deportations  have  ravaged  the  rich  hinterland 
of  Samsun,  but  a  railway  should  make  it  speedily  defendable  by 
regular  troops  and  should  obviate  the  necessity  for  further  resort 
to  the  cruel  irregular  warfare  by  which  the  Turkish  Government 
has  had  to  hold  Samsun  during  these  last  four  years. 

The  Diarbekr-Yamurtalik  line  is  to  be  built  next.  If  and  when 
it  is  completed,  this  line  will  confront  the  French  in  Syria  and 
the  British  in  Iraq.  The  Turkish  south-east  front — i.e.,  the 
Mosul  front — has  its  headquarters  at  Diarbekr,  and  Middle 
Eastern  history  contains  frequent  illustrations  of  the  intimate 
military  relationship  between  Diarbekr  and  Mosul.  In  its 
present  state  of  development  the  oil  of  Mosul  means  little  to 
Turkey,  but  Mosul  itself  means  much.  Mosul  and  its  oil  are 
rapidly  becoming  serious  trouble-breeders. 

The  western  end  of  the  line,  terminating  in  an  excellent 
harbour  at  Yamurtalik  on  the  Turkish  side  of  Alexandretta  Bay, 
may  easily  be  imagined  to  be  the  last  straw  on  the  already  over¬ 
burdened  back  of  the  French  military  command  at  Beirut.  It 
will  he  recalled  that  the  old  Ottoman  Government  negotiated  a 
f22,000,000  French  loan  in  February,  1914,  of  which 

6,000,000  was  paid  in  the  following  April,  France  taking  in 
return  a  concession  for  1,800  miles  of  railway  line  in  Northern 
and  Eastern  Anatolia.  The  loan,  however,  w^as  never  completed, 
the  concession  was  never  ratified  by  the  Ottoman  Parliament,  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  war  would 
have  cancelled  it.  But  these  circumstances  have  not  prevented 
France  from  clinging  to  its  concession.  It  may  have  been  a 
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factor  in  the  dispatch  of  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  to  Angora  in  1920 
and  his  signature  of  the  Turco-French  accord  there,  although 
neither  that  accord  nor  the  covering  letter  which  accompanied  it 
contains  any  specific  mention  of  the  French  concession.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  factor  in  French  insistence  on  the  inclusion  in  the 
Lausanne  draft  treaty  of  Article  94,  providing  that  concessions 
granfed  prior  to  Octoher  29th,  1914,  should  be  recognised  in  their 
entirety.  Incidentally,  in  the  signature  of  the  Turco-Frencli 
accord  of  1920,  the  French  Foreign  Office  compelled  the  Frencii 
Army  to  evacuate  Cilicia,  a  sting  which  was  so  deeply  felt  at 
Adana  that  General  Dufieux,  the  French  commander,  left  for 
Beirut  without  waiting  to  greet  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  on  his 
return  from  Angora.  The  French  Army  at  Beirut  has  never 
forgotten  that  sting,  and  the  grant  of  the  Chester  Concession  at 
Angora  in  1923,  hy  demonstrating  the  Foreign  Office’s  failure  to 
salvage  its  1914  concession,  has  brought  the  Army  back  into  its 
own,  still  smarting  under  its  humiliating  evacuation  of  Cilicia. 
Hence  General  Weygand’s  appointment  to  Beirut.  Hence  the 
sabre-rattling  in  Syria. 

The  Chester  Concession  in  its  present  form  not  only  displaces 
the  French  concession  of  1914,  but  adds  insult  to  injury  by  pro¬ 
posing  the  construction  of  the  Diarbekr-Yamurtalik  line,  which 
runs  between  Cilicia  and  French  Syria,  and  by  proposing  a  new 
harbour  at  Yamurtalik,  deals  a  very  damaging  blow  at  the  port  of 
Alexandretta.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  impossible  for  Turkey 
to  afford  the  French  a  compensating  concession  elsewhere  on 
the  strength  of  their  1914  claim,  for  such  compensation  would 
not  only  ease  the  present  Turco-French  strain,  but  would 
incidentally  ease  the  task  of  financing  the  Chester  Concession  in 
the  United  States.  Yamurtalik  alone  would  not  seem  to  justify 
the  permanent  commitment  of  French  interests  in  Turkey  to 
the  French  army  at  Beirut. 

The  third  line  to  be  built  is  the  Ciesarea-Trebizond  line.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  certain  that  Trebizond  has  been  chosen  as 
the  Black  Sea  terminus  of  this  line,  but,  irrespective  of  the  ter¬ 
minus  which  has  been  settled  upon,  the  bearing  of  this  line  on 
any  future  Russian  attempt  to  repeat  the  great  advance  of  1915-16 
is  obvious.  Lines  are  projected  in  the  Chester  Concession  which 
will  link  the  three  lines  mentioned  here,  and  w'ould  give  Russia 
an  overland  route  to  Yamurtalik  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
construction  of  these  connecting  lines  is  not  contemplated  for  some 
years.  The  Cresarea-Trebizond  line  is  to  connect  at  Ash  Kale, 
w’est  of  Erzerum,  with  the  old  Russian  military  lines,  and  hence 
with  the  Russian  Trans-Caucasian  system.  The  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  lines  are,  I  believe,  of  metre  gauge.  Russian  standard  gauge 
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is  5  ft.,  while  Turkish  standard  gauge  is  the  same  as  British  and 
American  standard  gauge,  4  ft.  8^  in. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  backbone  of  the  Chester  Concession 
as  finally  granted  by  the  Turkish  Assembly  in  1923.  For  the 
moment,  how'ever,  its  centre  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  where  Admiral  Chester  is  attempting  to  finance 
it  largely  by  popular  subscription.  Here  he  has  caught  American 
opinion  on  the  rebound. 

The  extent  of  American  missionary  and  educational  endeavour 
in  the  late  Ottoman  Empire  is  perhaps  known,  but  its  effect  on 
American  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  possibly  not  so  widely 
realised.  Due  to  the  existence  of  the  religious  community  system 
in  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  American  missionary  work  turned 
long  ago  into  a  direction  which  its  founders  could  hardly  have 
foreseen.  Very  early  in  their  work,  the  missionaries  discovered 
that  Moslems  will  not  change  their  faith  and,  debarred  from 
work  among  Moslems,  devoted  themselves  to  work  among  the 
Christian  communities,  particularly  the  Armenian  community. 
Here  they  found  a  ready  response,  but  a  response  which  sprang 
from  motives  of  a  partially  political  rather  than  an  exclusively 
religious  nature.  For  the  missionaries,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Armenians,  were  foreigliers  who  represented  a  power  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sultan  himself  and  who  enjoyed  the  diplomatic 
status  conferred  by  the  Capitulations,  while  their  own  Armenian 
clergy  were  mere  Ottoman  subjects  like  themselves.  The  result 
was  that  the  missionaries  who  had  gone  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
originally  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  a  purely  religious 
work  among  Moslems  ultimately  found  themselves  engaged  in 
work  of  a  mixed  political  and  religious  nature  among  Christians, 
particularly  Armenians.  And  when  the  Armenian  political  pro¬ 
gramme  latterly  developed  into  a  project  for  carving  a  second 
Bulgaria  out  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  missionaries  generally 
remained  true  to  the  Armenians. 

These  missionaries  constituted  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  by  whom  American  opinion  in  the  United 
States  was  formed  and  the  large  number  of  Armenian  imigris  in 
the  United  States  did  much  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the 
•American  mind.  The  brutal  deportations  of  1915  finally  over¬ 
took  the  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  American 
missionary  hloc  quickly  organised  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief 
Committee,  which  was  later  reorganised  into  the  present  Near 
East  Relief.  When  the  war  ended,  its  support  was  given  to 
the  Armenian  mandate  project,  and  with  Mr.  Morgenthau,  late 
•American  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  as  one  of  its  principal 
spokesmen,  it  continued  to  co-operate  as  fully  as  possible  with  the 
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remnant  of  its  Armenians  while  continuing,  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  Turks,  to  insist  upon  the  Capitulations,  an  attitude 
which  in  modern  India  might  be  defined  as  one  of  non-co-opera¬ 
tion.  Two  wings  of  Armenianism  now  appeared  in  the  United 
States,  one  the  Committee  for  Armenian  Independence,  the  other 
the  Armenia- America  Society.  The  former  is  the  American 
organisation  of  the  Armenian  Dashnakutzian  Party,  and  is  willing 
to  pursue  the  Armenian  political  programme  even  into  war  with 
Turkey ;  its  head  is  Mr.  Gerard,  former  American  Ambassador  at 
Berlin.  The  other  is  related  to  the  Near  East  Belief,  and  is  not 
willing  to  permit  its  Armenianism  to  jeopardise  American  missions 
and  schools  in  Turkey.  Mr.  Gerard’s  followers  are  the  die-hard 
extremists  of  American  Armenianism.  The  Near  East  Belief 
and  its  related  Armenia- America  Society  constitute  the  moderate 
section  whose  supreme  consideration  has  now  become  the  salvage 
of  American  missionary  and  educational  institutions  in  the  new 
Turkey. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Chester  has  naturally  pinned  his  faith  to 
the  Turks.  He  does  not  insist  upon  Capitulations  of  any  sort, 
but  has  co-operated  as  fully  wdth  the  Turks  as  he  presumably 
would  with  any  nation  with  whom  his  country  w’as  at  peace. 
American  opinion,  however,  remained  under  the  spell  of 
Armenianism  until  the  Turkish  recovery  of  Smyrna  brought 
about  a  sharp  reaction.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  reaction  toward 
the  Turks  that  the  Chester  Concession  now'  finds  American 
opinion,  and  it  is  on  the  crest  of  this  reaction  that  Admiral 
Chester  is  attempting  to  finance  his  great  Concession  largely  by 
popular  subscription.  He  will  still  be  opposed,  probably  by  Wall 
Street,  certainly  by  Mr.  Morgenthau,  Mr.  Gerard,  and  the  other 
die-hards  of  American  Armenianism.  Wall  Street  may  or  may 
not  execute  an  about-face.  Thus  far  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  consistently  held  aloof  from  the  new  Turkish  Government. 

Clair  Price. 


May  10th,  1923. 


GAMBETTA  AND  BISMAKCK  :  AN  IMAGINAKY 
CONVERSATION. 


There  is  some  mystery  as  to  whether  Gambetta  ever  did  meet 
Bismarck. 

Deschanel,  whose  book  on  Gambetta  is  the  latest  in  date,  and 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  it  appeared  during  the  war,  when  all  assertions 
were  vitiated  by  propagandist  considerations,  is  now  dead.  So  is 
Joseph  Eeinach,  who  was  the  best  informed  man  about  Gam¬ 
betta.  Neither  of  them  has  left  any  record  of  such  a  meeting. 

The  legend  that  Gambetta  did  once  meet  Bismarck,  however, 
persists,  though  down  to  now  it  is  still  merely  legend. 

The  following  imaginary  conversation,  therefore,  is  not  intended 
to  be  even  founded  on  fact.  It  is  merely  what  one  who  knew 
Gambetta  personally  is  entitled  to  think  possible.  I  belonged 
socially  in  Gambetta ’s  time  to  the  Grevy  set.  Though  that  set 
were  not  hostile  to  Gambetta,  they  formed  a  group  in  which  he 
played  no  part,  and  I  only  met  him  in  political  milieux.  But  I 
had  an  intense  admiration  for  the  man  and  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  him  speak.  Twice  I  travelled  with  him  in 
Normandy  as  correspondent  of  The  Times,  and  “  from  outside  ” 
I  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  him.  Had  he  lived 
longer  he  would  undoubtedly  have  played  a  great  part  in  efforts 
to  terminate  the  Franco-German  feud,  and  he  understood  and 
appreciated  the  part  an  Entente  with  England  might  play  in  the 
work  of  European  appeasement. 

Alas,  then  as  in  1907-14,  the  patriotic  fanatics  and  interested 
schemers,  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  unrest,  wrecked  his 
well-meaning  efforts  and  he  died  a  broken-hearted  man,  deserted 
even  by  those  who  owed  to  him  the  origin  of  their  political 
fortune,  men  who,  having  “  arrived,”  found  it  convenient  to 
dispense  with  their  escort. 

Gambetta  was  a  great  man.  He  had  the  noble  instincts  of  the 
Ligurian  people  to  which  he  belonged,  a  people  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  Christopher  Columbus,  Julius  II.,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini. 
Anybody  who  knows  the  Ligurians  will  place  them  in  the  highest 
rank  of  those  of  noble  ancestry.  With  little  of  the  mongrel’s 
keen  and  clever  self-interest,  they  have  all  the  instincts  of  an 
ancient  culture — love  for  the  music  of  language,  enjoyment  of 
the  expression  of  subtle  feeling,  and  noble  sentiment.  Gambetta 
had  inherited  these.  Though  bom  in  France,  it  was  on  the 
fringe  of  that  Provence  which  like  Liguria  is  of  ancient  lineage, 
for  the  true  Provencal  is  as  interesting  a  survival  as  the  Ligurian. 
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The  guileless  Gaiiibetta  was  no  match  in  the  business  of  life  for 
the  rusd  barbarians  of  the  North.  In  personal  appearance  he 
was  not  graceful,  though  his  gesture  was  noble.  His  corpulence 
showed  that  there  was  something  physically  wrong  with  him. 
In  spite  of  his  physical  defects — perhaps  on  account  of  them — 
he  inspired  the  deepest  affection  in  a  gifted  and  beautiful  woman. 
His  letters  to  her  which  have  been  published  attest  the  noble 
character  of  the  man.  But  that  is  another  story  which  I  may 
tell  another  time. 

Place. 

At  a  German  Bad,  in  grounds  of  an  hotel. 

Time. 

Somewhere  about  1880. 

Peraonce. 

Gambetta. 

Dismarck. 

Dr.  Bcsch. 

Green  wicker  armchairs  beneath  the  foliage  of  a  wide- 
spreading  tree.  Green  table.  Newspapers.  Seated,  Gambetta 
with  summer  hat  on  his  knees,  deep  in  thought.  In  view 
are  steps  leading  from  grounds  to  the  verandah ;  folding  doors 
open.  Gambetta  from  time  to  time  glances  in  direction  of 
hotel  and  shakes  back  his  hair,  which  has  a  tendency  to  tumble 
forward  when  he  moves  his  head. 

A  tall  figure,  accompanied  by  a  smaller  one,  suddenly 
emerges  on  to  the  verandah.  The  smaller  man  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  his  head  indicates  Gambetta.  They  separate,  and  the 
tall  figure,  unmistakably  the  great  Bismarck,  descends  the 
steps  and  with  measured  tread  crosses  the  lawn.  Gambetta 
rises,  evidently  impressed  by  the  imposing  majesty  of 
Bismarck's  dominating  personality . 

The  Chancellor  and  he  approach  one  another.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  looks  at  him  closely,  as  if  weighing  him.  Gambetta' s 
mobile  Southern  alacrity  of  visage  contrasts  with  the  stern 
firmness  of  the  Chancellor's  features. 

Bismarck  :  Monsieur  Gambetta,  I  presume  that  in  time  of 
peace  I  may  shake  hands  with  a  man  for  whom  I  have  something 
more  than  respect — a  warm  sympathy. 

Gambetta  :  I  can  reciprocate  your  compliment,  sir,  for  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  were  not  responsible  for  the  cruel  dismemberment 
of  my  country,  which  no  Frenchman  can  ever  forget. 

Bismarck  :  It  was  part  of  the  unification  of  Germany. 
Gambetta  :  Do  you  think  the  unification  of  Germany  has  been 
to  her  advantage? 
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Bismarck  :  It  was  a  necessary  step  in  her  development. 

Gambetta  :  I’olitical,  you  mean? 

Bismarck  :  Yes. 

Gambetta  :  But  not  intellectual - 

Bismarck  :  That  has  to  be  seen. 

Gambetta  :  Periods  of  great  literary  production  seem  often  to 
have  coincided  with  political  depression.  Take  my  country  of 
origin  for  instance,  Italy. 

Bismarck  ;  Were  you  not  born  French?  I  know  your  father 
was  Italian. 

Gambetta  :  No,  I  was  born  Italian  in  France  and  opted  for 
French  nationality  at  maturity. 

Bismarck  :  How’  odd. 

Gambetta  :  Why  odd? 

Bismarck  :  Because  you  seem  so  thoroughly  French. 

Gambetta  :  So  was  Napoleon,  who  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
annexation  of  Corsica.  So  w'as  Mazarin  1 

Bismarck  :  The  French  have  a  great  power  of  inspiring 
affection. 

Gambetta  :  Yea,  they  are  the  noblest  and  most  generous- 
minded  people  in  Europe,  and  full  of  genius. 

Bismarck  :  I  daresay  you  are  right.  But  why  have  they  not 
produced  any  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  modern  world,  like 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Luther, 
Napoleon,  Columbus,  Darwin,  Beethoven,  Wagner — not  one  of 
that  rank  is  French. 

Gambetta  :  Assuming  that  you  are  right,  does  not  that  show 
I  am  right  in  asking  whether  the  unification  of  Germany  is  to 
her  intellectual  advantage?  All  the  men  you  have  mentioned 
were  the  product  of  small  decentralised  and  even  politically 
distracted  States.  Take  tw’o  great  instances,  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  German  Revival  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  of  Na|X)leon’8  conquests.  Were  not  your  little  Courts 
like  those  of  Italy  the  promoters  of  your  great  Revival? 

l^iSMARCK  :  They  facilitate<l  it  no  doubt. 

Gambetta  :  If  you  suppress  them  and  unify  Germany  as  the 
Kings  and  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon  unified  France,  will 
Germany  benefit?  (Silence.)  I  doubt  it.  Centralisation  reduces 
the  number  of  the  nurseries  of  genius,  just  as  homogeneous  State 
education  does.  I  doubt  whether  there  can  be  any  levelling 
up  without  levelling  down. 

Bismarck  ;  You  mean  an  inundation  of  mediocrity  necessarily 
saps  the  high  grounds  of  genius - 

Gambetta  :  On  which  genius  gets  freedom  and  restful  isola¬ 
tion  for  its  growth. 
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Bismarck  :  Yet  the  Italian  genius  of  the  Renaissance  flourished 
amid  perpetual  turmoil. 

Gambetta  :  I  don’t  think  you  people  of  the  North  understand 
Italians.  Noise  disturbs  you  men  of  the  North.  Violence  upsets 
your  balance.  Italians  make  a  great  noise,  like  our  people  of  the 
Midi,  but  all  that  noise  is  merely  the  noise  of  Nature,  like  the 
wind  and  the  rain.  You  imagine  if  you  hear  two  men  talking 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  that  they  are  quarrelling.  Down  South 
there  is  no  whispering.  People  shout  “  Bon  jour!  ”  at  one 
another  with  an  energy  that - 

Bismarck  (laughing)  :  Yes,  I  remember  my  first  experience  in 
the  Midi,  but  what  was  the  conclusion  you  were  drawing  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  Italians? 

Gambetta  :  That  you  exaggerate  the  political  unrest  of  Italy 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  The  fighting  was  done  by  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers,  hirelings  who  cut  each  other’s  throats  as  little 
a>  possible  not  to  spoil  the  game,  and  the  quanels  of  the  petty 
potentates  were  rivalries  that  made  a  great  noise,  but  hardly 
interfered  with  the  private  and  artistic  life  of  the  small  republics 
— in  fact,  left  them  free  to  develop,  the  disturbing  elements  being 
otherwise  fully  occupied. 

Bismarck  :  A  very  interesting  theory,  M.  Gambetta,  but,  alas! 
there  are  forces  stronger  than  the  will  of  man,  forces  of  Nature 
that  drive  nations  forward,  and  the  unification  of  Germany  is  a 
necessity  of  self-preservation.  The  Zollverein  was  a  necessity. 
Industrialism  brings  with  it  questions  of  raw  materials  and  food 
supply,  treaties  of  commerce,  and  a  strong  central  government 
becomes  indispensable.  Hardly  anything  is  done  or  is  possible  in 
man’s  development,  except  under  pressure  of  necessity.  For  the 
present,  Germany’s  future  causes  me  no  anxiety.  She  has  got 
what  she  needed - 

(A  pause.) 

Gambetta  ;  You  mean? 

Bismarck  :  A  strong  neighbour — just  strong  enough  and  no 
more  to  keep  her  united,  because,  if  not  united,  her  neighbours 
might  combine  and  be  strong  enough  to  overpower  her. 

Gambetta  :  Then  why  the  scare  of  1875? 

Bismarck  :  Pure  politics !  Scares  are  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  prevent  parliaments  from  drifting  into  disbelief  of  danger, 
and  we  cannot  keep  our  powder  dry  on  nothing  a  year. 

Gambetta  :  Nor  we  either !  But  you  need  not  be  jealous  of 
our  new  army,  which  is  necessarily  far  inferior  to  yours. 

Bismarck  :  M.  Gambetta,  we  are  not  jealous- of  your  new  army 
— nor  frightened  of  it.  Nor  need  you  fear  us.  A  generation  will 
have  to  pass  before  we  get  to  quarrelling  again.  Then,  yes,  we 
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sliall  have  another  war.  Not  because  peoples  will  want  war,  but 
because  they  will  have  forgotten  what  war  is  and  let  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  their  financial  backers  go  on  quarrelling  till  they  come 
to  blows,  from  mere  indifference  and  ignorance.  Quarrelling  is 
contagious.  You  only  have  to  watch  a  street  row  to - 

Gambetta  :  Y'^es — that’s  very  true.  I’ve  seen - 

Bismarck;  Educated  men  and  men  selected  as  the  best  by 
their  fellow-citizens  will  throw  inkbottles  at  each  other’s  heads 
at  a  public  sitting.  Why?  Inkbottles  are  not  arguments.  Con¬ 
tagion  !  And  so  it  is  with  war.  All  join  in  it  heartily.  These 
educated,  selected  men  don’t  think  of  consequences.  How  can 
you  expect  the  seething,  unthinking,  inexperienced  crowd  to  be 
wiser?  They  all  join  in  the  row  because  there  is  nothing  to 
restrain  them. 

Gambetta  :  Yes !  It  takes  a  fracture  of  the  skull  to  get 
wisdom  into  it.  (Laughing.)  I’m  afraid  there’s  much  truth 
in  that. 

Bismarck  :  You  must  not  think  that  when  we  sharpen  our 
swords,  it  is  to  attack  you.  A  thoughtful  man  like  you,  M.  Gam¬ 
betta,  will  understand  that  Germany  is  too  new  a  creation  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  schooling  of  an  army.  For  us  this 
Army  is  not  merely  an  institution  of  war.  It  is  a  great  civil 
institution.  Through  it  we  are  getting  that  homogeneity  of  mind 
and  manners  which  makes  a  nation.  Men  of  these  different  small 
States  which  still  divide  up  Germany  come  through  it  to  know 
one  another  better  and  to  have  a  common  national  feeling  over¬ 
riding  their  centrifugal  tendencies.  Y^on  think  centralisation 
restricts  the  nurseries  of  genius.  You  may  be  right,  hut  there 
is  also  something  in  the  centralising  of  genius — in  the  bringing 
together  of  thinkers.  In  Paris  you  have  done  this,  and  made 
Paris  an  unrivalled  intellectual  centre,  but  your  capital  was  that 
long  before  France  was  centralised.  It  w'as  so  already  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Genius  follows  wealth. 

(Gambetta  looks  shocked.) 

Yes,  my  dear  M.  Gambetta,  your  idealism  is  startled  by  that 
highly  materialistic  idea,  but  it  is  just  as  true  of  your  country 
of  adoption  as  of  your  country  of  origin.  All  the  g^eat  men  of 
the  Italian  Eenaissance  congregated  where  rich  men  could  hire 
their  services.  In  that  they  were  not  different  from  the  condot- 
ticri.  The  Medici,  the  Popes,  and  minor  patrons  of  art  had  to 
pay  for  it,  and  had  the  means  to  pay  for  it.  So  had  Francois  I., 
so  had  Louis  XIV.,  so  had  the  Spanish  kings  of  the  age  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Conquest,  that  is,  brigandage  and  piracy,  has  always 
been  the  handmaiden  of  art ;  without  plunder  to  precede  it  there 
might  have  been  no  great  Eenaissance. 
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Gambetta  :  But,  your  Highness  forgets  the  poverty  of  some 
of  the  greatest  artists. 

Bismarck  :  They  were  exceptions,  and  so  few  that  they  prove 
the  rule.  But  we  are  wandering  into  holiday  talk,  M.  Gambetta, 
while  we  ought  to  be  considering  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  relations  between  France  and  Germany.  First  of  all, 
remember  Germany’s  geographical  position.  I  foresee  a  future 
in  which  Russia  will  offer  herself  to  the  highest  bidder.  She 
needs  money.  Her  idle  grand  dukes  and  an  expensive  Court 
all  need  money,  and  intercept  most  of  what  the  country 
borrows.  They  are  all  for  sale.  Russia  has  mines  undeveloped 
and  vast  forests  of  good  timber.  She  needs  railways,  canals, 
roads,  and  warm- water  harbours.  She  has  also  political  troubles. 
A  rapidly  growing  revolutionary  spirit  is  spreading  over  the  land. 
Above  all,  her  government  needs  money  to  equip  her  army  and 
create  her  own  arsenals.  We  require  all  the  money  we  have  for 
ourselves.  France  always  has  surplus  money.  She  will  buy 
Russia.  We  have  to  think  of  that  contingency — an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  France — and  must  have  an  army  fit  to  cope 
with  these  two  Powers,  but  we  have  no  interest  in  attacking 
either  except  by  way  of  defence  in  the  presence  of  imminent 
danger. 

Gambetta  :  But  suppose  you  only  thought  there  was  danger  and 
there  was  really  none,  and  you  attacked  France  on  account  of  it? 

Bismarck  :  You  mean  that  that  possibility  justifies  France  in 
strengthening  her  army. 

Gambetta  :  Yes.  {A  pause.) 

Bismarck  :  It’s  a  dreadful  fate,  that  of  Mankind,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  imminent  war  at  all  times. 

Gambetta  :  Man  in  that  is  merely  a  part  of  Nature. 

Bismarck  :  Yes,  war,  battle,  strife,  is  the  natural  condition 
of  all  life,  and  peace  is  merely  an  interval  of  recovery. 

Gambetta  :  Still,  we  have  cases,  such  as  the  American  Civil 
War,  which  led  to  perpetual  peace  between  the  enemies,  such 
cases  as  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Italy,  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Bismarck  :  But  you  do  not  see  France  and  Germany  forming 
themselves  into  a  dual  Empire  (laughing),  M.  Gambetta,  do  you 
— like  Austria  and  Hungary? 

Gambetta  (smiling)  :  No,  not  quite. 

Bismarck  :  Even  Austria  and  Hungary  will  some  day  fall 
asunder.  The  association  does  not  work  satisfactorily. 

Gambetta  ;  Yet  there  will  never  be  peace  in  Europe  till  France 
and  Germany  are  friends. 

Bismarck  :  For  that  we  need  a  common  enemy. 
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Gambetta  ;  Cannot  we  have  a  common  cause? 

Bismarck  :  Alas,  M.  Gambetta,  we  are  not  even  companions 
in  misery.  We  are  both  prosperous,  and  the  war  has  not 
impoverished  us.  If  the  war  had  ruined  us  both,  as  a  war  some 
day  may  do,  if  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  take  care  it  does  not, 
we  might  have  seen  that  it  was  our  common  interest  to  join  up 
and  work  out  our  salvation  together,  for  poor  nations,  like  poor 
people,  must  not  rely  on  their  rich  neighbours  for  salvation. 

(A  silence.) 

Count  on  me,  anyhow,  in  every  effort  you  make  towards  con¬ 
ciliation  between  our  two  peoples,  who  are  made  by  geography 
to  be  of  aid  to  one  another.  You  have  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  You  have  no  prole¬ 
tariate  and  a  self-supporting  peasantry,  but  your  reproductive 
man-power  is  diminishing,  and  you  cannot  hope  to  be  a  rival  of 
Germany  in  a  war  of  general  destruction,  such  as  wars  tend  more 
and  more  to  become.  You  need  our  population.  We  need  your 
wealth.  An  alUance  between  Germany  and  France  will  some 
day,  if  it  comes  off,  be  the  most  powerful  combination  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Gambetta  :  Alsace-Lorraine,  Your  Highness ! 

Bismarck  :  After  all,  Alsace  is  German,  and  Lorraine  is  our 
safety-lock. 

Gambetta  :  Yet,  France  will  never  forget  that  dismemberment. 
You  see.  Sir,  the  France  who  made  the  war  was  not  the  same 
France  as  the  one  who  made  the  peace,  and  we  feel  that  it  was 
unjust  to  punish  the  Eepublic  for  the  mischief  done  by  the 
Empire. 

Bismarck  :  M.  Gambetta,  soldiers  in  politics  have  again  and 
again  been  a  curse  of  the  world.  They  naturally  see  things  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  war  and  artillery  and  fighting  power.  I 
was  overruled.  I  would  have  made  a  friend  of  France  as  I  made 
a  friend  of  Austria,  but  while  war  is  still  raging  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  they  see  the  future  with  bloodstained  eyes.  Believe  me, 
I  would  gladly  try,  even  still,  to  make  some  compromise  with 
France,  but  every  day’s  delay  makes  it  more  difficult.  Peace 
made  in  the  spirit  engendered  by  war  is  inevitably  merely  a 
suspension  of  hostilities.  It  breeds  at  best  grievances  and  a 
suspicion  of  each  other’s  purposes  which  make  the  ensuing 
peace  almost  as  costly  as  war  itself. 

Gambetta  :  Why,  then,  not  revise  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  if  that  is  your  opinion? 

Bismarck  (vehemently)  :  Because  we  are  all  branded  with  the 
curse  of  Cain,  and  can  solve  nothing  essential  except  with  cold, 
bloodstained  steel. 
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Gambetta  :  But,  surely,  we  could  find  compensation. 

Bismarck  :  Disarmament ! 

Gambetta  :  No,  Mr.  Chancellor,  that  no  proud  country  will 
accept.  Would  Germany  in  similar  circumstances  disarm? 

Bismarck  :  We,  Mr.  Gambetta,  have  a  possible  enemy  in  die 
East.  You  have  none  on  the  West.  France  and  Kussia  may 
combine  against  us.  That  is  why  the  only  safety  for  Germany 
is  that  France  reduce  her  armaments. 

Gambetta  :  She  w'ould  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  Germany. 

Bismarck  :  I  am  afraid  that  for  ages  to  come  w^e  shall  have  the 
same  problem  to  face  till  France  and  Germany  are  wise  enough 
to  see  that  their  interests  are  identical. 

Gambetta  :  But  there  is  a  difficulty  which  wdll  always  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  permanent  settlement.  France,  Highness,  is 
without  a  natural  frontier  to  assure  her  against  invasion. 

Bismarck  :  You  mean  her  neighbours  have  none  to  assure  them 
against  invasion  by  her. 

Gambetta  :  She  has  been  invaded  four  times  since  179*2. 

Bismarck  :  But  she  has  always  been  the  aggressor,  and  when 
you  say  since  1792  you  ai'e  merely  using  a  flower  of  speech.  In 
1792,  as  you  well  know,  it  was  France  who  declared  war,  and 
in  1814  and  1815  a  European  coalition  was  fighting  against  their 
conqueror  and  aggressor.  From  then  till  1870  France  had  been 
carrying  on  wars,  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  had,  and  in 
1870  she  w*a8  again  the  aggressor,  and  why?  Because  throughout 
two  centuries  France  has  had  an  active  and  ambitious  minority, 
saturated  with  historical  pride,  who,  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  keep  uj)  this  cult  of  France  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Ijouis  Philippe,  though  he 
confined  his  visies  to  Spain,  Louis  Napoleon,  have  all  had  the 
same  policy,  not  theirs  so  much  as  that  of  their  environment. 
And  it  means  a  policy  that  their  neighbours  shall  not  have  geo¬ 
graphical  frontiers.  France,  moreover,  w'ants  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  because  possession  of  it  means  the  command  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  and  especially  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  the  only 
possible  keys  to  the  destruction  of  English  naval  power.  This 
means  the  paralysing  of  the  Westphalian  industries.  My  dear 
Monsieur  Gambetta,  France,  whether  Empire  or  Republic,  will 
alw^ays  be  France,  and  she  will  always  have  that  pow*erful 
minority  directing  her  destiny.  They  need  not  for  this  be  in 
office.  Power  can  be  very  effective  w’ithout  holding  the  reins  of 
power.  If  France  ever  gets  a  chance,  she  will  revive  her  old 
policy  and  history  will  repeat  itself  and  a  new  Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
will  eventually  be  follow’ed  by  the  entry  of  a  coalition  army  into 
Paris  and  a  humiliating  peace  for  your  country.  That  is  why 
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we,  not  France,  need  a  geographical  frontier.  The  Vosgea  are 
such  a  frontier,  and  history  from  time  to  time  will  give  them 
back  to  us  as  it  did  in  1871. 

Gambetta  :  But  the  French  people.  Sir,  are  the  most  pacific 
ill  Europe.  If  you  knew  them  as  I  do - 

Bismarck  :  Yes,  yea,  all  peoples  are  naturally  pacific.  So  ia 
a  bull  till  you  shake  the  red  flag  in  its  face.  France  will  never 
let  Europe  have  rest  till  Paris  is  intellectually  dismantled. 

(Gamhetta  loolis  as  if  struck  by  an  unexpected  truth.) 

{A  silence.) 

Bismarck  :  Besides,  you  must  not  forget  that  whatever  the 
form  of  your  government,  the  majority  of  the  French  people  for 
a  century  have  always  been  indifferent  to  the  form  and  only  cared 
for  the  consequences  of  government.  They  demand  that  it  shall 
be  steady,  protect  the  private  property  of  the  peasant  and  petite 
bourgeoisie,  and  so  long  as  they  are  prosperous  they  leave  politics 
to  the  minority  of  the  towns.  In  all  emergencies  they  have 
backed  government,  whatever  it  w’as,  against  revolution  since  it 
made  them  propridtaires. 

Gambetta  :  I  am  afraid  you  are  right  as  regards  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  peasantry. 

Bismarck  :  Are  they  so  aggrieved  as  you  say  over  the  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine?  You  forget,  M.  Gambetta,  that  France  began 
the  war  and  yet  we  only  took  from  France  what  had  formerly 
belonged  to  us,  and  was  German  in  mind,  spirit,  and  language. 
That  was  surely  our  right !  Besides,  the  Rhine  is  essentially  a 
German  river  from  Basle  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  a  river  intimately 
associated  with  all  our  culture,  romance  and  poetry.  The  only 
territory  we  took  which  was  not  already  German  our  generals 
declared  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  Germany  against  a 
new  aggression.  Honestly,  do  you  think  France  would  have  been 
as  moderate,  if  she  had  defeated  us? 

Gambetta  :  You  mean  would  the  Second  Empire  have  been 
as  moderate? 

Bism.arck  :  My  dear  M.  Gambetta,  a  leopard  cannot  change  its 
skin.  France  under  a  Republic  will  always  be  the  same  France 
as  that  of  Francois  T.,  Louis  XTV.,  Napoleon  I.,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  HI.  She  is  imperialist  by  nature,  and  the  spirit  of  those 
who  conquered  Gaul  and  found  it  a  pleasant  country  to  stay  in 
has  lived  on  in  the  blood  and  bones  of  your  countrymen.  Your 
Republic,  as  soon  as  the  chance  occurs,  will  blossom  into  the 
imperialism  natural  to  her. 

Gambetta  :  But  the  French  people,  I  repeat,  is  essentially 
pacific. 

Bismarck  :  Be  that  as  it  may.  You  have  an  observant  mind 
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and  your  Ligurian  blood  gives  you  a  certain  detachment  from  the 
people  with  which  your  destiny  is  cast.  You  may  have  thought 
about  the  French  as  Napoleon  did,  as  a  people  different  in 
character  from  yourself.  Tell  me  what  it  is  in  their  character 
which  gives  the  French  such  an  extraordinary  elasticity.  No 
other  people  in  Europe  but  the  French  could  have  responded  as 
they  did  to  your  appeals  in  1870.  No  other  people  in  less  than 
ten  years  could  have  bounded  back  into  a  first  position  in  Europe 
after  so  crushing  a  defeat.  There  must  be  som'ething  unique  in 
the  French  character.  What  is  it? 

Gambetta  :  Although  you  seem  to  regard  me  as  a  foreigner  in 
France,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that,  however  much  I  may  feel 
at  home  in  Liguria,  it  is  because,  though  the  language  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  different,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  and  hinter¬ 
land  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  are  practically  of  the  same  race. 
But  I  will  answ’er  your  question,  Mr.  Chancellor.  The  French 
people  have  had  their  Revolution,  and  in  the  course  of  a  century 
have  learned  that  a  nation’s  fate  depends  on  itself  and  not  on 
those  who  govern  it.  Every  Frenchman  felt  after  the  war  that 
he  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  get  the  coach  into  motion 
again,  and  he  did  it. 

Bismarck  :  Here,  alas,  there  is  a  sad  absence  of  that  spirit  of 
pulling  together.  In  politics  we  are  still  in  the  condition  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Parliament  falls  into  groups,  groups  pulling  in 
different  directions,  talking  as  if  Parliament  were  a  university 
class  room  and  leaving  all  responsibility  to  the  officials.  But  we 
shall  learn,  M.  Gambetta,  Then,  you  have  the  peasantry. 

Gambetta  :  The  peasantry  are  too  scattered  to  combine,  but 
they  vote  for  steady  government  that  asks  for  the  minimum  in 
taxation, 

Bismarck  :  And  they  always  have  money  in  their  “  stocking  ” 
(laughing).  Is  that  not,  too,  a  cause  of  the  elasticity? 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  provided  you  do  not  tax  it. 

Bismarck  :  If  we  do  our  best  to  avoid  trouble,  increases  of 
taxation  will  be  best  avoided.  If  we  do  not,  there  will  be  war 
again.  You  or  we  or  both  of  us  will  be  the  puppets  of  political  and 
financial  schemers.  This  time  we  shall  both  be  ruined.  The 
war  of  1870  is  the  last  one  that  wnll  have  paid  for  the  victors. 
There  was  plunder  for  us  to  share  in,  but  future  wars  will  he 
different.  The  age  of  conquest  and  plunder  is  passed.  Demo¬ 
cracy  is  striding  forward  and  equalising  fortunes,  making 
government  dear  and  inefficient.  The  future  war  between  France 
and  Germany  which  is  inevitable — if  we  do  not  join  up  against 
Russia,  who  is  the  greatest  danger  to  the  world  at  present, 
because  for  her  war  is  a  political  insurance  against  revolution — 
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that  war  between  France  and  Germany  will  min  us  both  for 
generations,  whoever  wins.  And  Europe  will  take  so  long  to 
recover  from  it  that  other  nations  beyond  seas  will  have  time  to 
displace  her. 

M.  Gambetta,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you.  Please  regard  me 
as  a  friend  of  peace.  We  Germans  have  had  our  fill.  We 
covet  nothing  more. 

(They  shake  hands.  Gambetta  breaks  off  suddenly  and 
hurries  away.  Bismarck  stands  looking  at  him  with  a  half- 
amused  look.  He  is  joined  from  the  hotel  verandah  by  Busch.) 
Bismarck  :  Busch,  that  is  a  good  man,  hut  not  hig  enough  to 
dominate  an  unruly  people  like  the  French.  Defeat  ought  to 
have  produced  a  bigger  man  than  a  sentimental  idealist.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  did  not  dare  to  meet  me  publicly  is  a  sign  of 
weakness.  If  he  had  had  a  master  spirit  he  would  have  made 
no  secret  of  it.  In  pohtics  active,  unflinching,  aggressive,  and 
noisy  courage  is  as  successful  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Busch  :  But  if  it  had  failed? 

Bismarck  (smiling)  :  We  should  have  issued  a  communique  to 
the  world. 

Busch  (laughing)  :  Poor  silly  old  world. 

Bismarck  :  Democracies  prefer  pretty  lies  to  ugly  tniths.  They 
are  led  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  drum.  They  march  to  its  rhythm 
as  the  lifeless  cmrabs  on  a  vibrating  table  dance  to  it.  They 
have  no  memories,  no  experience,  no  knowledge  to  guide  them, 
and  the  gesticulating  bully  with  a  big  gilded  stick  at  their  head 
beating  time  and  the  thumping  dnimmer  behind  him,  can  lead 
them  from  wisdom  to  perdition  whenever  it  is  made  worth  their 
while.  And  those  who  can  make  it  worth  their  while  are  the 
anonymous  rich  who  are  behind  the  stage  of  politics.  When  a 
clever  agitator  escapes  them  and  tells  the  truth  to  these  stupid 
masses,  the  rich  soon  capture  him.  Wealth,  my  dear  Busch,  as 
I  said  to  Gambetta,  is  power,  and  if  ever  the  proletariate  gets 
the  power  the  rogues  among  them  will  grab  the  wealth  and  things 
will  go.  on  as  before.  And  nations  massacre  each  other  with 
blind  rage  for  the  sake  of  the  men  with  the  gilded  stick  and  the 
big  dnim,  and  the  men  with  the  stick  and  the  drum  will  fill 
their  bellies  from  the  table  of  the  anonymous  rich  who  pocket 
the  plunder  and  are  the  true  godhead  of  mankind,  and  so  it  has 
been,  is,  and  ever  will  be. 

Busch  :  Amen,  Your  Highness! 

Bismarck  :  Busch,  don’t  be  flippant  I 

(Bismarck  and  Busch  go  back  to  and  through  the  verandah  to 
the  hotel.  Men  with  cameras  close  in  and  get  snaps  of  their 
departing  figures.)  Thomas  B.arclay. 
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Southern  Rhodesia  has  made  the  Great  Decision,  and,  by  a 
referendum  at  which  almost  the  entire  adult  iwpulation  recorded 
its  vote,  has  chosen  to  stand  aloof  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  and  the  more  admirable, 
because  the  choice  was  made  for  purely  Imperial  reasons,  and 
in  spite  of  a  combination  of  very  powerful  influences  all  lal)our- 
ing  to  achieve  the  very  opposite  result.  The  Union,  with  far- 
reaching  aims  of  self-aggrandisement,  had  made  a  most  tempting 
offer  for  Rhodesia’s  absorption,  while  the  late  Lloyd  Georgian 
Government,  very  much  under  the  thumb  of  General  Smuts, 
had  tried  to  coerce  her  into  the  same  cour.se  by  offering  her  a 
very  unfavourable,  and  indeed  niggardly,  constitution  in  the 
event  of  her  refusing  the  proposed  union.  But  temptation  and 
coercion  have  alike  proved  ineffectual,  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
with  a  far-sighted  sense  of  Imperial  values  which  we  should 
all  covet,  has  decided  at  all  costs  to  maintain  her  autonomy. 
This  decision  is  the  more  striking  coming  when  it  does,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  Imperial  ardour  of  the  war  has  sunk 
to  its  nadir,  when  the  Colonies  one  and  all  are  thinking  of 
their  rights,  of  their  claims,  of  their  independence,  rather  than 
of  their  responsibilities  and  their  interdependence.  This  Colony, 
this  youngest  of  the  young;  Britains,  who  gave  the  highest 
percentage  of. all  others  to  the  late  war,  this  Colony  has  set 
us  all  the  example  again  of  what  it  means  to  live  up  to  the 
Imperial  tradition ;  and  it  behoves  us  in  England  to  see  that 
she  does  not  suffer  for  her  loyalty.  If  ever  there  were  a  case 
where  the  utmost  generosity  is  called  for,  it  is  here. 

But  the  future  of  more  than  Southern  Rhodesia  is  in  the 
making.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  was  out  to  annex  the 
whole  of  Africa  up  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  beyond ;  but 
Southern  Rhodesia  lies  across  that  path  of  aggrandisement,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia,  by  her  decision  to  stand  aloof,  has  ipso 
facto  put  a  stopper  on  the  larger  scheme.  Because  of  Southern 
Rhodesia’s  choice,  all  the  rest  of  the  British  possessions — 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and 
Kenya  Colony — must  necessarily  remain  British ;  but,  partly 
because  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  war,  and  partly  because 
of  the  restless  and  disturbing  influence  of  General  Smuts,  the 
future  of  all  these  territories — including  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  to  the  south — is  in  the  melting-pot.  The  future  of 
all  has  depended  on  the  decision  of  one ;  but  now  that  the  one 
— Southern  Rhodesia — has  made  her  choice,  the  way  is  clear 
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for  the  settlement  of  the  rest.  In  these  pages  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  political  settlement  of  these  territories,  with  special 
reference  to  the  two  llhodesias,  North  and  South. 

The  fate  of  Southern  Ehodesia  having  been  already  decided, 
the  question  that  now  comes  to  the  front  is  :  What  to  do  with 
Northern  Ehodesia?  In  Northern  Ehodesia  the  rule  of  the 
Chartered  Company  comes  to  an  end  in  another  year’s  time, 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  not  bear  any  further  delay. 
Although  up  to  now  the  two  Ehodesias  have  both  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Chartered  Company,  they  have  remained 
entirely  separate  entities,  separate  as  regards  finance,  as  regards 
government,  and  as  regards  administration.  Southern  Ehodesia 
is  a  geographical  unit  in  itself  (although  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  also  belongs  geographically 
to  it),  and  its  law  is  the  Eoman-Dutch  law.  Northern  Ehodesia 
is  also  a  geographical  unit,  although  the  little  Protectorate  of 
Nyasaland  is  even  more  necessary  to  make  it  geographically 
complete  than  is  the  segment  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
to  Southern  Ehodesia ;  while  the  law  of  Northern  Ehodesia  is 
tlie  British  law.  The  reason  for  the  difference  between  the 
law  of  the  two  countries  is  very  simple.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  countries  are  separate  units  geographically ;  and  when 
Northern  Ehodesia  was  founded  Nyasaland  was  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  Nyasaland  which  originally  was  to  have  been  handed  over 
to  Northern  Ehodesia  and  which  was  already  being  administered 
under  British  law.  In  anticipation,  therefore,  of  the  absorption 
of  Nyasaland,  Northern  Ehodesia  adopted  the  system  of  law 
then  in  force  in  that  little  protectorate,  and  has  retained  it 
ever  since.  While  Southern  Ehodesia  also  is  a  white  man’s 
country.  Northern  Ehodesia  is  so  in  a  far  less  degree,  because 
it  lies  so  completely  in  the  tropical  zone  that  even  its  elevated 
plateaux  are  not  sufficient  completely  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  climate.  Northern  Ehodesia,  therefore,  is  more  of  a  black 
man’s  country,  where  the  white  man  will  live  chiefly  as  adminis¬ 
trator  and  overseer.  For  this  same  reason  it  is  not  a  self- 
governing  country ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  such  in  the  same  sense 
as  is  already  Southern  Ehodesia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Its  future  for  long  must  be  that  of  a  great  dependency. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  climate,  the  two  separating  elements 
between  the  two  Ehodesias  are  the  Zambesi  Eiver  and  the 
systems  of  law ;  but  the  Zambesi  Eiver  has  already  been  bridged 
at  one  place,  and  is  likely  soon  to  be  bridged  again  in  a  second. 
There  is  a  bond  of  union,  too,  between  the  two  countries  which 
must  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  Both  the  Ehodesias  have  been, 
and  are  being,  largely  colonised  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
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Boiirce  is  the  British  Isles;  while  the  men  who  are  making 
Northern  Bhodesia  have  in  a  majority  of  instances  gone  there 
from  Southern  Bhodesia.  In  personnel,  therefore,  in  tradition 
and  experience,  the  two  countries  are  one. 

Three  proposals  have  been  put  forward  as  regards  the  future 
of  Northern  Bhodesia  : — 

1st. — That  all  om*  great  tropical  dependencies  in  Africa — viz., 
Uganda,  Kenya  Colony,  Tanganyika  Territory,  Nyasaland,  and 
Northern  Bhodesia — should  be  united  under  one  Government : 

2nd. — That  Northern  Bhodesia  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Eastern  section  being  annexed  to  Nyasaland  under 
one  administration ;  the  western  section,  that  of  Barotseland, 
being  administered  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  a  native 
reserve ;  and  the  central  part,  through  which  runs  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway,  continuing  to  be  administered  by  the  Chartered 
Company,  or,  alternatively,  handed  over  to  Southern  Bhodesia  : 

3rd. — That  the  whole  of  Northern  Bhodesia,  to  which  Nyasa¬ 
land  should  be  added,  should  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  Southern 
Bhodesia,  the  Imperial  Government  guaranteeing,  under  careful 
safeguards,  any  deficits  in  the  administration  of  the  Northern 
territory  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  second  of  these  proposals  has  the  least  to  recommend  it, 
and  so  it  can  be  the  most  easily  disposed  of.  It  solves  nothing ; 
and  the  only  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  furnishes  an  excuse 
to  the  Colonial  Office  to  put  off  a  comprehensive  settlement 
until  a  more  convenient  season,  and  to  say  with  the  sluggard, 
“  A  little  more  sleep;  a  little  more  slumber;  a  little  more  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  hands  to  sleep.”  As  already  pointed  out.  Northern 
Bhodesia  and  Nyasaland  together  form  a  geographical  unit 
bounded,  roughly  speaking,  by  the  Zambesi  Elver  to  the  west 
and  by  Lake  Nyasa  to  the  east.  The  country  rises  from  the 
alluvial  plain  of  Barotseland  (flooded  every  year  by  the  Zambesi 
Biver),  by  the  intermediate  plateaux  of  Western  Bhodesia 
(through  which  the  railway  runs),  to  those  tablelands  in  Eastern 
Bhodesia  which  form  the  high  central  backbone  throughout 
Africa,  and  then  begins  to  drop  gently  to  the  Nyasa  lake.  There 
is  nowhere  any  dividing  ridge  of  mountains,  nor  any  great 
separating  river.  The  country  is  essentially  one,  billowing 
slowly  to  its  highest  level,  which  itself  is  not  a  mountain  but  a 
plain,  sharply  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Zambesi  Biver, 
and  towards  the  north  breaking  away  in  a  steep  descent  to  the 
lower  plateau  of  Tanganyika  Territory.  The  eastern  portion 
of  Northern  Bhodesia  lies  chiefly  on  this  high,  healthy  table¬ 
land.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  contains  little  in  the  way  of 
minerals.  It  has  lain  so  remote  from  the  railways,  however, 
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that  its  potentialities  have  hardly  been  touched.  There  may 
be  minerals  there — we  do  not  know.  Very  little  has  been  done 
systematically  to  explore  its  possible  underground  wealth,  and 
little  even  to  develop  its  surface  riches.  But  certainly  the  land 
is  valuable.  Even  the  little  attention  paid  to  it  has  empha¬ 
sised  this;  and  now  that  Nyasaland,  by  the  Trans-Zambesia 
railway,  has  been  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  coast, 
North-Eastern  Khodesia,  by  means  of  a  good  road  for  motor 
transport,  and  later  on  by  means  of  a  light  railway,  should  reap 
its  full  share  of  the  resulting  benefit. 

It  is  because  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  so  backward, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  communications,  that  the  deficits  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Northern  Khodesia  are  still  of  yearly  occurrence.  That 
strip  of  country  through  which  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  runs 
is  already  paying  its  way.  Along  this  central  strip  not  only 
do  a  number  of  mines  exist,  but  the  country  on  either  side  is 
being  rapidly  settled,  and  even  small  townships  are  springing 
up.  Yet  this  part  of  the  country  is  not  as  suitable  for  white 
settlement  as  is  the  more  easterly  portion.  It  lies  at  a  lower 
altitude — a  matter  of  serious  concern  in  the  tropics — and  it  is 
to  the  presence  of  the  railway,  rather  than  to  any  superior 
attributes,  that  it  owes  its  more  rapid  development.  There  is 
nothing  really  to  differentiate  it  in  any  important  way  from 
the  eastern  section.  Now,  to  divide  a  country  into  two  portions, 
and  to  provide  each  jx^rtion  with  a  separate  administration, 
merely  because  one  piece  owns  a  railway  while  the  other  piece 
so  far  is  still  lacking  in  this  essential  to  development,  is  a  very 
indifferent  expedient.  It  is  a  hand-to-mouth  arrangement  which 
has  little  to  recommend  in  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  for  incor¬ 
porating  Nyasaland  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Nyasaland  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  part  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  both  by  its  geographical 
position  and  by  all  the  characteristics  of  its  soil  and  climate. 
The  cost  of  a  separate  administration  for  Nyasaland  is  indeed 
an  extravagance  we  could  well  curtail  without  any  loss  whatever. 
Were  the  whole  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  from 
the  Portuguese  border  on  the  west  to  the  Portuguese  border 
on  the  east,  incorporated  under  one  administration,  with  a  rail¬ 
way  running,  as  it  does,  along  the  western  side,  and  another 
along  its  eastern  side,  not  only  would  the  cost  of  government  be 
sensibly  diminished,  but  it  wmuld  not  be  long  before  some  form 
of  communication  was  established  between  the  two  lateral  rail¬ 
ways  which  would  at  once  throw  open  to  development  the  vast 
latent  resources  of  the  central  part.  To  divide  up  Northern 
Rhodesia,  therefore,  is  not  to  remedy,  but  to  perpetuate,  the 
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mistake  that  has  already  been  made  of  planting  two  administra¬ 
tions  in  what  is  essentially  one  area. 

The  first  of  the  proposals,  however,  has  a  great  deal  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  To  create  out  of  our  vast  tropical  possessions  in 
Africa  a  great  Imperial  dependency  along  the  same  lines  as  our 
past  Indian  Empire  would  be  a  notable  achievement.  At 
present  these  territories,  which  are  alike  in  two  important  par¬ 
ticulars,  viz.,  that  they  all  lie  within  the  tropical  zone  and  that 
they  all  are  peopled  by  a  backward  black  race,  leavened  by  a 
percentage  of  Arab  nationality,  these  territories  form  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  Protectorates  and  States,  each  with  its  own 
administration,  its  own  policy,  its  own  financial  standing,  and 
its  own  petty  jealousy  of  its  neighbours.  To  combine  all  these 
territories  into  one  strong  Government  would  be  a  considerable 
economy,  for  the  duplication,  the  quintuplication,  of  offices, 
owing  to  the  five  administrations  in  question  being  entirely 
separate,  is  an  exceedingly  expensive  way  of  governing  these 
colonial  possessions. 

Not  only  would  the  proposal  here  discussed  be  an  economy  : 
it  would  at  the  same  time  ensure  a  definite  and  comprehensive 
policy  for  developing  the  backward  races  peopling  those  vast 
tracts  such  as  cannot  obtain  to  the  same  degree  among  a  number 
of  disjointed  protectorates.  What  such  a  policy  should  be  I  will 
not  enter  upon  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  policy,  some 
one,  all-embracing  policy,  is  urgently  needed.  A  Government 
of  this  standing  also  would  attract  to  its  service  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  policy  the  same  type  of  man  who  used  to  be  the 
glory  of  our  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  who  is  no  longer  coming 
forward  to  offer  for  that  country  owing  to  the  deplorable  changes 
in  administration  there.  Such  men  will  now  be  available  in 
greater  numbers  to  achieve  in  Africa  the  same  efficient  results 
for  which  India  in  the  past  has  been  famous ;  and  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  men  will  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
tropical  Africa.  Not  that  I  decry  in  the  least  the  present  district 
administrations  in  the  various  protectorates  of  Africa.  There 
are  many  good  men  and  true  in  those  services,  men  who  sacri¬ 
fice  health,  and  leisure,  and  most  of  the  amenities  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  the  Imperial  ideal  they  serve,  and  who  do 
it  without  hope  of  reward;  and  with  only  the  scantiest  pensions 
in  prospect.  Every  honour  is  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  labours 
of  these  men ;  but  more  of  them  are  wanted  than  the  present 
regimes  can  command,  and  a  consolidated  Central  African  Em¬ 
pire  would  furnish  the  opportunity  for  drawing  upon  the  reserves 
from  our  universities  which  in  days  gone  by  used  to  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  India  exclusively. 
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This  scheme  also  would  ensure  a  more  systematic  economic 
development  of  its  component  parts  than  is  at  present  possible. 
These  tropical  parts  of  Africa  need  railways;  they  need  roads; 
they  need  all  sorts  of  things  to  bring  them  forward  and  make 
them  a  self-supporting  success.  As  a  great  whole  they  would 
command  a  far  more  favourable  position  in  the  financial  markets 
than  as  separate  and  straitened  units.  Public  works  could 
in  consequence  be  taken  in  hand  more  economically,  and  ^at 
the  same  time  they  would  be  managed  more  efficiently,  because 
of  the  comprehensive  sweep  of  the  interests  systematised. 
The  parts  would  be  developed  in  relation  to  the  whole,  which 
is  the  most  efficacious  way  of  dealing  with  any  country. 

The  objection  raised  to  this  proposal  is  that  such  a  depend¬ 
ency,  from  its  great  bulk,  would  be  unwieldy,  and  for  this 
very  reason  w’ould  not  be  able  to  deal  competently  with  the 
great  variety  of  the  problems  within  its  borders.  Certainly  any 
degree  of  over-centralisation  w’ould  be  dangerous  in  a  depend¬ 
ency  embracing  such  widely  different  propositions  as  the  sandy 
deserts  of  the  Northern  Frontier  Province  and  the  rank  marshes 
of  Bangweulu,  such  diverse  peoples  as  the  well-developed  King¬ 
doms  of  Uganda  and  Barotseland  and  the  degraded  remnants  of 
the  Awatwa,  the  Mohammedan  civilisation  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
pagan  barbarism  of  the  Awemba.  But  anything  like  over- 
centralisation  would  be  avoided  if  the  example  of  India  were 
to  be  followed,  with  the  equivalent  of  its  Viceroy  and  his  Council 
co-ordinating  the  broad  outlines  of  policy,  and  yet  leaving  all 
the  parish-pump  particularities  to  be  carried  out  by  the  various 
provinces  concerned.  This  great  African  Dependency  would  fall 
naturally  into  three  great  provinces  : — 

(1)  Kenya  Colony  and  Uganda  to  the  north ; 

(2)  Tanganyika  Territory  in  the  centre ;  and 

(3)  Northern  Ehodesia  and  Nyasaland  to  the  south. 

Still  following  the  example  of  India,  each  of  these  provinces 
would  deal  exclusively  with  all  the  matters  peculiar  to  itself, 
referring  to  headquarters  only  such  questions  as  trenched  upon 
general  policy.  In  this  way  the  advantages  of  both  centripetal- 
ism  and  centrifugalism  would  be  gained,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  either  system  obviated. 

But  the  real  drawback  to  this  proposal  is  that  it  is  a  very 
ambitious  one.  It  involves  a  great  innovation  in  our  present 
African  methods.  To  carry  it  through,  adjusting  equitably  all 
the  overlapping  interests,  all  the  conflicting  personalities,  all 
the  competing  jealousies,  will  need  so  much  tact,  so  much  discre¬ 
tion,  judgment,  firmness,  and  self-effacement  that  it  will  require 
not  only  a  man — it  will  also  require  time.  Given  the  man,  of 
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course,  and  most  things  become  possible ;  but  where  is  the  man? 
And  meanwhile  there  is  a  time,  and  there  is  a  tide,  that  waits 
for  no  man.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  great  enter¬ 
prise  with  the  rapidity  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  indeed  doubtful.  It  is  asking  too  much,  perhaps,  of  a 
Colonial  Office  very  much  pre-occupied  over  Palestine,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  Ireland.  But  even  if  the  amalgamation  of  all 
Uganda,  Kenya  Colony,  Tanganyika  Territory,  Nyasaland,  and 
Northern  Ehodesia  is  too  big  a  proposition  to  tackle,  at  any 
rate  the  first  three  of  these  territories,  covering  about  half  the 
area,  could  be  joined  up  into  one  big  administration  without 
much  serious  difficulty.  This  would  not  involve  anything 
severely  drastic.  It  would  be  a  decided  economy  upon  the 
present  system ;  and  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  from  that  of  tropical  development,  it  is  a  goal  greatly  to  be 
desired.  It  is  also  a  goal  within  reach  of  any  reasonable  effort. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  also  for  a  further  purely 
Imperial  reason  not  yet  touched  upon,  the  third  of  the  proposals 
is  probably  the  one  that  will  yield  the  best  results  as  far  as 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  are  concerned.  In  weighing 
this  third  proposal  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  case 
the  Imperial  Government  is  responsible  for  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  and  that  the  question  is  merely  the  best  way 
in  which  these  obligations  can  be  honoured.  I  have  already 
touched  upon  the  three  dissimilarities  between  the  two 
Rhodesias,  of  which  the  most  weighty  is  undoubtedly  the 
climatic  one,  and  I  have  drawn  attention  at  the  same  time 
to  the  great  similarity  between  the  two  in  the  important  par¬ 
ticular  of  their  white  inhabitants.  These  have  a  common  tradi¬ 
tion,  a  common  ideal ;  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  inspiring 
Founder,  whose  memory  time  has  by  no  means  dimmed  in  those 
spaces  he  rescued  from  barbarism.  To  make  Southern  Rhodesia 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  development  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  will  be  to  give  her  a  congenial  task,  and  one  which 
will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  by  the  Northern  colonists. 
Those  colonists  can  be  given  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs 
by  being  accorded  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  the  Southern 
Legislative  Assembly.  This  will  ensure  the  ventilation  of  any 
grievances,  and  the  pressing  of  all  necessary  developmental 
works.  The  District  Administration  will,  of  course,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  in  its  treatment  of 
native  affairs  is  already  second  to  none  in  the  whole  of  Africa, 
and  which  has  lately  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  Department 
for  Native  Affairs  in  the  Union  of  East  Africa.  The  personnel 
of  the  Northern  District  Administration,  having  already  in 
many  instances  been  transferred  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  will 
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be  sure  of  meeting  with  a  community  of  ideals  in  their  new 
and  senior  partner.  The  chief  economic  aim  of  both  Southern 
and  Northern  Ehodesia  at  the  present  moment  is  to  capture 
the  Katanga  markets  of  the  Congo  Beige,  and  this  identity  of 
interest  will  all  facilitate  the  harmonious  working-out  of  the 
economic  developments  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Northern  country.  The  Katanga  is,  indeed,  the  goal  of  all 
economic  movements  in  the  southern  half  of  Africa  just  now, 
and  the  two  Rhodesias  by  their  geographical  position  have 
priority  of  place  in  this  latest  scramble,  and  stand  to  gain  the 
greatest  prosperity  by  consequence.  Indeed,  if  this  Katanga 
trade  is  captured,  it  may  go  far  to  wiping  out  that  yearly  deficit 
in  the  Northern  Rhodesia  revenue  which  is  the  chief  bugbear 
of  all  who  have  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  fortunes  of  that 
territory. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  this  deficit.  It  is  not  a  large  deficit. 
Lately,  in  the  backwash  of  the  war,  it  has  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  £40,000 ;  but  this  amount  is  being  reduced  by  addi¬ 
tional  taxation.  Even  when  the  deficit  stood  at  £40,000  it  in 
no  wise  deterred  General  Smuts  from  being  willing  to  take  over 
the  whole  country,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides,  in  his  schemes 
of  aggrandisement.  What  seemed  a  negligible  quantity  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  from  its  appreciation  of  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  territory  in  question,  need  not  be  of  serious  moment 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  That  there  is  a  deficit  at  all  is 
owing  partly  to  the  youth  of  the  territory,  and  partly  to  its 
size,  but  most  of  all  to  the  way  it  has  been  starved  of  all 
development  in  recent  years  by  the  Chartered  Company,  not 
from  any  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  but  from 
the  total  lack  of  money  which  has  resulted  from  the  adverse 
decisions  given  against  it  by  the  Privy  Council  in  its  controversy 
over  Southern  Rhodesian  land.  Any  change  that  will  relieve 
this  financial  stringency  will  go  far  at  the  same  time  towards 
wiping  out  the  deficit.  That  the  Chartered  Company,  whose 
rule  comes  to  an  end  in  1924,  will  not  be  willing  to  renew  its 
Charter  under  present  conditions  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and 
a  conclusion,  too,  which  it  will  be  wdse  to  accept.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  territory  will  then  devolve  willy  nilly  upon  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  responsibility  must  be  met  in  some  way. 
The  most  economical  plan  for  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  the 
one  entailing  the  least  labour  upon  the  Colonial  Office,  will  be 
to  hand  on  that  most  promising  territory,  together  with  Nyasa- 
land,  to  its  elder  sister,  Southern  Rhodesia,  for  administration 
and  development,  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  the  deficits  in 
its  government  for  a  term  of  years.  Southern  Ehodesia,  which 
is  herself  only  just  starting  upon  her  autonomous  course,  and 
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which,  owing  to  the  ungenerous  constitution  offered  her  bv 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Government,  has  no  financial  margin  for 
adventures,  cannot  possibly  undertake  any  task  that  will  involve 
her  in  any  further  pecuniary  liability  than  what  she  incurs  on 
her  own  behalf ;  but  if  the  costs  of  Northern  Rhodesia  are 
guaranteed,  she  will  be  fully  willing,  for  Imperial  reasons,  to 
shoulder  the  added  duties.  An  equitable  way  of  meeting  these 
deficits  may  be  found,  I  suggest,  in  taking  the  average  of  the 
deficits  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  in  offering  Rhodesia 
this  definite  sum  yearly  for,  let  us  say,  ten  years,  in  return  for 
the  task  of  administering  the  country.  This  plan  will  encourage 
Rhodesia  to  do  her  utmost  to  manage  the  undertaking  economic¬ 
ally,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  develop  the  country  that  by 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  revenue  and  expenditure  will  be 
balancing  each  other.  There  will  be  the  further  check  also  upon 
the  rightful  administration  of  this  money  in  the  persons  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  at  Salisbury,  and  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  South  Africa  at  Pretoria. 

The  question  of  Barotseland  I  have  reserved  for  discussion  by 
itself.  Barotseland  is  a  native  reserve,  and  as  such  it  falls  into 
the  same  category  as  other  native  reserves  such  as  Basutoland 
and  Bechuanaland,  both  of  which  are  under  direct  Imperial 
control.  Now,  as  in  the  Southern  Rhodesia  constitution  any 
special  legislation  as  regards  natives  requires  the  special  sanction 
of  the  Imperial  authority,  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  retain  the  direct  control  of  the  great 
native  reserves,  it  may  be  as  well  that  this  further  native  King¬ 
dom  of  Barotseland  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Resident  in  the 
same  way  as  Khama’s  Kingdom  has  been  controlled  during  the 
last  forty-odd  years.  This  one  bit  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  there¬ 
fore,  the  one  bit  which  is  unsuitable  for  white  settlement,  may 
with  advantage  be  detached  from  the  rest  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
and  follow  in  the  wake  of  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland. 

With  the  mention  of  Bechuanaland  we  come  to  the  last  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  map  of  Africa  necessary  at  this  juncture.  As 
has  already  been  mentioned,  the  northern  strip  of  Bechuana¬ 
land  belongs  geographically  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  Indeed,  it 
had  already  been  promised  her  in  the  early  ’nineties  of  last 
century,  and  it  was  only  the  Raid  of  unhappy  memory  that 
caused  this  promise  to  lapse,  as  a  kind  of  retaliatory  disci¬ 
plinary  measure.  But  the  Raid  and  its  consequences  are  long 
dead  and  buried,  while  the  geographical  fact  remains ;  and  to 
this  fact  may  be  added  the  further  argument  that  in  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  Bechuanaland  there  is  now  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  white  settlers.  These  white  settlers  a  few  months  ago 
definitely  requested  to  be  detached  from  the  native  reserve. 
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which  of  course  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them,  and  to 
be  annexed  instead  to  Southern  Rhodesia ;  and  as  this  procedure 
will  involve  Southern  Rhodesia  in  no  extra  outlay  (for  this  new 
bit  of  territory  is  sufficiently  developed  and  settled  to  pay  its 
own  way),  and  as  it  will  round  off  Rhodesia’s  boundary  to  the 
gouth  in  a  more  reasonable  way  than  the  present  line  of  demar¬ 
cation,  it  may  be  well  to  hand  over  to  her  this  useful  bit  of 
country — if  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  sign  of  goodwill  to, 
and  appreciation  of,  a  loyal  and  sorely  tried  colony. 

This  great  inland  state  of  Rhodesia  will  be  dependent  for 
her  communications  with  the  sea  upon  the  Portuguese  colonies 
on  either  side  of  her ;  but  this  should  be  no  disadvantage  to  her, 
seeing  that  it  is  absolutely  to  the  interest  of  Portugal  to  cultivate 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  her  British  neighbour.  The 
Beira  railway  and  the  Trans-Zambesia  railway  on  the  east  feed 
both  Mashonaland  in  the  south  and  Nyasaland  and  North- 
Eastern  Rhodesia  in  the  north,  while  the  Benguela  railway  on 
the  west,  as  yet  incomplete,  is  destined  to  be  the  great  port  for 
Rhodesia  upon  the  Atlantic,  rendering  that  country  happily 
independent  of  the  long  and  arduous  line  to  the  Cape,  and 
bringing  her  some  two  thousand  miles  nearer  the  European 
markets,  which  must  be  her  ultimate  objective,  than  she  can 
be  vid  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Great  Britain  is  the  historic 
ally  of  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain  seeks  no  accretion  of  terri¬ 
tory;  and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  therefore,  through  which 
these  railways  pass,  will  be  safe  from  all  aggression  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  as 
regards  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  policy  of  the  Union 
is  becoming  more  and  more  aggressive,  until  the  one  question 
every  Portuguese  inhabitant  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  asks 
the  British  traveller  is  whether  England  would  interfere  should 
General  Smuts  forcibly  annex  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Forcible 
annexation  is  perhaps  too  drastic  a  step  to  be  feared ;  but  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  whole  trend  of  General  Smuts’  policy 
is  an  ambitious  one  of  expansion  and  aggrandisement,  and  that 
the  Portuguese  colonies  are  included  in  the  scope  of  his  aims. 
We  have  it  direct  from  the  High  Commissioner  of  Mozambique 
that  General  Smuts  has  bluntly  expressed  to  that  gentleman 
himself  his  determination  to  that  effect.  In  fact,  the  battle 
to  absorb  Mozambique  has  already  been  joined.  But  Portugal, 
strong  in  her  amour-propre,  will  not  yield  without  a  struggle. 
Obviously  then  it  is  altogether  to  her  interest  to  cultivate  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  Rhodesia,  and  by  concentrating  her 
resources  upon  the  adequate  equipment  of  Beira  and  Lobito  Bay 
as  first-class  ports  for  a  growing  inland  power,  to  earn  the 
grateful  protection  of  her  ancient  ally. 
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True,  if  the  aims  of  the  Union  were  conceived  in  a  loyally 
Imperial  spirit,  we  might  view  with  more  equanimity  its  policy 
of  expansion,  both  as  regards  our  own  Colonial  possessions  and 
those  of  Portugal ;  but  this  is  not  so.  General  Smuts,  in  his 
Manifesto  to  Rhodesia  on  the  eve  of  the  Referendum,  invited 
her  to  join  with  him  in  creating,  not  a  second  Canada  in  Africa, 
but  a  second  United  States  of  America.  That  invitation, 
couched  in  that  ominous  phrase  which  sums  up  General  Smuts’ 
policy  in  words  of  his  own  choosing,  is  the  reason  why  Rhodesia 
voted  for  self-government,  and  it  should  equally  be  the  reason 
why  the  Imperial  Government  should  both  uphold  her  in  her 
choice,  and  support  her  with  all  the  generosity  and  power  at 
its  command. 

Such  a  Rhodesia  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray — no  longer 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  hut  Rhodesia 
tout  court,  stretching  from  the  northern  part  of  Bechuanaland 
and  from  the  Limpopo  in  the  south  to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
Congo  Beige  and  of  Tanganyika  Territory  in  the  north,  and 
from  the  South-West  African  and  the  Angolan  borders  on  the 
west  to  Lake  Nyasa  and  Mozambique  on  the  east,  her  flanks 
resting  on  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  Beira 
and  the  Trans-Zamhesia  railways,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  western  side  by  the  Benguela  Railway  to  Lobito  Bay- 
such  a  Rhodesia  would  hold  a  commanding  position  in  Africa ; 
and  this  from  every  Imperial  point  of  view  is  what  she  ought 
to  do,  Rhodesia  is  the  great  bulwark — the  last  great  bulwark— 
of  British  Imperialism  in  Africa,  and  the  stronger  that  bulwark 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  our  Imperial  interests  in  that  mighty 
continent.  It  is  essential,  indeed,  if  Imperial  ascendency  is  to 
continue  in  the  future  that  Rhodesia  should  receive  the  full 
backing  of  us  as  a  nation,  for  without  Rhodesia  British  Im¬ 
perialism  in  Africa  is  lost.  Mr.  Rhodes  set  ouf  to  extend  British 
influence  from  the  south  northwards.  Since  then  events  have 
so  transpired  that  the  situation  has  turned  a  complete  somer¬ 
sault,  and  the  exact  opposite  is  now  what  is  necessary.  It  is 
the  influence  of  Rhodesia  which  must  permeate  South  Africa, 
and  not  vice-versd,  if  Mr.  Rhodes’  ideals  are  to  persist — if  the 
acorns  he  planted  are  to  grow  up  along  the  lines  he  conceived ; 
and  it  is  therefore  in  full  accord  with  Mr,  Rhodes’  statesman¬ 
ship  that  British  influence  in  the  future  should  extend  from 
the  north — his  North — southwards.  For  all  these  reasons  I 
advocate  the  establishment  of  one  large,  united,  and  geographi¬ 
cally  complete  Rhodesia  which  shall  w’orthily  uphold  the  great 
Imperial  traditions  of  our  race  which  she  was  founded  expressly 
to  maintain.  Iver  McIver. 
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The  opening  of  the  present  year  rang  up  the  curtain  on  what 
promises  to  be  the  first  act  of  a  world-drama  of  absorbing  interest. 
Whether  the  stage  be  set  on  the  plains  of  Anatolia,  with 
Kemal’s  victorious  army  straining  at  the  leash ;  or  in  the  streets 
and  palaces  of  Constantinople,  where  each  fresh  aggression 
of  the  interpenetrating  Kemalist  power  has  been  silently 
watched  by  a  British  battle-fleet,  anchored,  ready  for  action,  off 
the  Golden  Horn ;  or  beside  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Geneva, 
strange  background  for  the  sinister  struggle  between  Tchitcherin 
and  Ismed  Pasha,  the  delegates  of  advancing  Asia,  and  the  states¬ 
men  of  a  Europe  still  exhausted  with  war- wounds,  the  vast  con¬ 
flicting  forces  are  the  same.  They  are  the  forces  of  a  new 
and  hostile  Asia,  of  Asia  skilfully  welded  together  during  a  past 
twelve  months  of  incessant  international  activity,  and  now 
arrayed  against  a  startled  Europe,  hardly  awake,  as  yet,  to  the 
significance  of  the  pan-Asiatic  “nationalism,”  created  at 
Moscow. 

If  the  guardian  powers  of  Western  civilisation  refuse  to  hand 
over  Constantinople,  the  bridge-head  of  Europe,  to  these  new 
forces  of  Soviet  Asia,  with  their  reorganised  Red  Army,  their 
rapidly  increasing  aerial  and  naval  fleets,  and  a  vanguard  of 
200,000  Kemalist  troops,  superbly  led,  and  confident  of  victory, 
a  protecting  barrier  for  European  freedom  and  peace  will  have 
been  erected,  the  stabilising  effect  of  which  will  be  felt  through¬ 
out  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  the  Western  world.  Should  the 
red  star  and  the  red  crescent  be  permitted  to  float  over  the 
Straits,  then  1923,  lighted  up  already  by  an  ”  eastward  sky  of 
storm  and  underlight,”  may  witness  events  even  more  resound¬ 
ing  than  those  of  the  year  that  has  ended. 

It  is  the  insidious  infiltration,  slow  but  no  less  sure,  of  a  new 
force,  in  both  the  industrial  and  the  rural  areas  of  Europe,  that 
gives  to  the  recent  Soviet  alliances  with  Siberians  in  China,  with 
Mongolians  in  the  Farthest  East,  with  Arabs  in  Iraq,  with 
Afghans,  with  ‘  nationalist  ’  Indians,  with  Kemalist  Turks,  a 
profound  interest  for  the  Europe  of  1923.  This  new  force  always, 
and  everywhere,  ”  challenges  the  accepted  standards  of  Western 
civilisation.”  In  Asia  Minor — “  its  settled  policy  is  to  expel,  or 
exterminate,  Christian  minorities  ”  ;  in  Europe  the  same  policy 
is  directed  towards  the  undermining  of  the  Christian  majorities. 
It  is  well  to  sum  up  some  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  this 
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new  force  of  Soviet  Asia  during  the  last  nine  months,  activities 
which  achieved  their  first  sweeping  victory  in  the  “conquest” 
of  Constantinople,  the  dethronement  of  the  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  sovereign  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  the  flight  or 
expulsion  from  the  Near  East  of  over  a  million  Europeans. 

The  movement  for  the  Soviet  unification  of  the  East  became 
clearly  apparent  in  September  of  last  year.  Early  in  that  month 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Moscow  sent  congratulations  to  Eauf 
Bey,  the  Angora  Prime  Minister,  on  having  cleared  away  the 
obstacles  that  lay  in  the  road  to  Constantinople,  and  on  the  fact 
that,  now,  the  “Imperialist  Powers”  would  be  met  with  a 
united  Soviet  front  “  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Indian  Ocean.”  Six 
days  later  came  an  indication  that  Moscow,  no  less  active  in  the 
frozen  North  than  in  Asia  Minor,  intended  to  absorb  the  newly 
established  Eepublic  of  Chita.  It  required  only  two  months  for 
this  intention  to  be  carried  out.  On  November  17th  Moscow 
announced  “that  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Eepublic  at  Chita  has  decided  to  dissolve  itself,  and  to  incorporate 
the  country  with  Soviet  Russia.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  by  what  propaganda  the  Republicans  of  Chita  were  induced 
to  perform  the  Gilbertian  operation  of  dissolving  themselves,  in 
order  to  pass  under  the  rule  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  The  method 
employed  was  doubtless  the  characteristic  Leninist  “  cell- 
system,”  so  recently  put  into  practice  in  Constantinople,  the 
system  of  preparatory  interpenetration  from  within.  The  Soviet 
force  is  centrifugal.  To  return  to  the  development  of  the  Asiatic 
proletariat  during  September.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  news  came,  vid  India,  that  Turkestan  was  completely  under 
the  domination  of  Moscow ;  a  fact  which  is  not  surprising  if 
Karl  Radek’s  statement  is  correct  that  Enver  Pasha  (before  his 
lapse  from  Soviet  grace)  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  “  the 
world-revolution  had  begun,  and  that  subjugated  Mussulmans 
must  ally  themselves  with  the  European  proletariat,  and  its 
vanguard,  the  Soviet  Republic.’”  The  Red  armies  in  Georgia 
were  reinforced,  in  the  endeavour  to  transform  the  “Indepen¬ 
dent  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia  ”  into  a  Russian  military  base. 
The  Red  fleet  in  the  Caspian  was  reorganised,  the  Moslem 
personnel  being  replaced  by  Russians.  The  Red  flag  was  flying 
at  Rodosto.  An  extraordinary  conference  of  the  Revolutionary 
Military  Council,  held  at  Moscow,  presided  over  by  Trotsky, 
decided  that  all  forces  stationed  in  the  Caucasus  be  prepared  for 
action,  and  also  the  Red  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  an  entire  army 
corps  of  the  Red  Army  was  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey  in 

(1)  Karl  Radek,  “Soviet  Russia  and  Turkey”  The  Communiet  Review, 
October,  1922. 
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Asia,  ready  to  co-operate  with  Kemal  in  an  advance  on  Con¬ 
stantinople.  At  the  close  of  the  month  orders  were  given,  at 
Moscow,  for  the  despatch  of  eight  infantry  divisions,  and  a 
cavalry  corps,  across  a  little  matter  of  some  4,000  miles,  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  in  order  to  secure  Vladivostok  for  the  Soviet 
Government.  These  Soviet  activities  in  Asia,  moreover,  were 
being  vigorously  linked  up  with  those  of  workers  for  the  same 
cause  in  England.  On  September  23rd  the  announcement  was 
issued  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Great  Britain  “  sends  its  greetings  to  the  British  Moslem  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  looks  forward  to  the  early  independence  of  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt”;  and  that  the  Executive, 
“  loyal  to  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national,  and  put  into  practice  by  the  Soviet  power  wherever  its 
influence  extends,”  hails  the  movement  amongst  the  Islamic  popu¬ 
lations  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  China,  and  India  to  ensure  their 
right  of  self-determmation.  This  announcement  adds  ‘‘  only 
in  fraternal  relations  with  the  government  of  the  workers 
and  peasants  of  Russia  can  the  peasants  and  workers 
of  the  Islamic  world  hope  to  hold  at  bay  predatory  capi¬ 
talism.”  The  British  resolution  concludes,  ‘‘  We  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  convince  the  workers  of  Britain 
of  the  solidarity  of  their  cause  with  the  claims  to  self-deter¬ 
mination  made  by  the  Eastern  peoples. While  the  Eastern 
Soviet  diplomacy,  supported  by  fraternal  greetings  from 
London,  was  thus  at  work  throughout  Asia,  the  brilliant  military 
genius  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  supported  by  money  and  arms 
from  Moscow,  and  ofiBcers  from  Germany,  had  swept  his  armies 
forward  to  the  capture  of  Smyrna.  The  European  quarter  of 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  Levant  was  burnt,  with  a  loss 
of  i£15, 000,000  of  non-Asiatic  property;  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  estimate  the  number  of  inhabitants  massacred  amounted  to 
150,000;  the  Archbishop,  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  reminded 
the  incredulous,  was  handed  over  to  the  Asiatic  proletariat, 
who  paraded  him,  stripped,  through  the  streets,  and  then 
crucified  him  outside  his  Cathedral ;  and  the  headlong  flight  of 
the  European  survivors  to  Cyprus,  to  the  Greek  Islands,  to 
Greece,  to  Malta,  began.  An  American  captain  who  rescued  two 
thousand  fugitives  on  his  ship  the  Winona  described  his  last 
vision  of  Smyrna  as  ‘‘a  mass  of  flames,  the  cries  and  screams 
of  the  terrified  Christians,  crowding  the  quay  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  burning  buildings,  being  audible  when  the  ship  was 
upwards  of  a  mile  away.”  Thousands  of  youths  and  men  were 
marched  up  country  by  the  Kemalist  authorities ;  and  60,000 
(1)  The  Communiet,  September  23rd,  1922. 
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were  incarcerated  in  concentration  camps.  The  victorious 
Turkish  army  then  struck  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Constantinople  was  only  saved  by  the  disciplined  courage 
of  a  handful  of  English  troops  under  General  Harington,  who 
refused  to  be  moved  by  the  provocative  taunts  of  the  opposin'^ 
Kemalists,  or  disturbed  by  a  numerical  majority  of  100  to  1. 
September  closes  with  the  announcement,  vid  Berlin,  of  the 
project  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  Government  to  link  up  Soviet 
Russia,  the  Caucasian  Soviet  Republics,  Turkey,  Persia,  Bokhara 
Afghanistan  and  Mongolia,  and  thereby  to  create  an  Eastern 
Alliance,  counterbalancing  the  Great  and  Little  Ententes.  The 
four  weeks’  record  is  one  with  which  even  a  Bismarck  and  a 
Moltke  might  be  content,  and  recalls  the  familiar  descriptions 
of  the  demonic  powers  of  work  enjoyed  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

During  October  Moscow  completed  the  reorganisation  of  her 
Red  Army  hy  a  compulsory  military  service  decree,  ratified  by 
October  12th,  which  exceeds  in  severity  the  laws  of  conscription 
obtaining  in  any  European  country ;  and  the  Putiloff  Works  at 
Petrograd  were  opened  to  Krupp  for  the  immediate  output  of 
munitions.'  This  German  manufacture  of  Russian  munitions 
found  its  counterpart  in  a  German  recruiting  agency,  which 
enlisted  more  than  1,000  young  men,  in  three  weeks,  in  one  town 
in  Germany,  for  service  in  the  Kemalist  army ;  and  in  the  fact 
that  Berlin  was  the  city  chosen  for  the  conclusion  of  a  military 
convention  betw^een  the  Governments  of  Moscow  and  Angora. 
These  military  measures  were  accompanied  by  manoeuvres 
of  the  Red  Navy,  carried  out,  in  the  presence  of  Trotsky, 

in  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Baltic.  While  Soviet 

Moscow  and  Angora  were  thus  strengthening  their  military  and 
naval  forces,  the  complement  of  this  action  was  again 

being  carried  out  by  the  Communist  Party  in  England.  A  call 
was  issued  to  form  “  Workers’  Councils  of  Action  ”  throughout 
Great  Britain  to  assist  the  “  Stop  the  War  with  Turkey  ”  move¬ 
ment  ;  and  solidarity  was  reaffirmed  with  the  ‘  ‘  peasant  millions 
of  the  Near  and  Further  East.”  Simultaneously  the  Indian 
Central  Caliphate  Committee,  meeting  at  Delhi,  while  express¬ 
ing  support  of  Kemal,  “declared  that  a  united  struggle  should 
be  continued,  until  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  the 

Yemen,  and  S3n:ia  be  completely  free.”  A  treaty  was  also 
concluded,  during  the  month,  betw^een  Moscow  and  Persia, 
“  Persia  undertaking  in  case  of  an  Anglo-Soviet  war  to  allow 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  it  was  announced  in 
Berlin  on  December  9th,  that  Krupp’s  gross  profits  had  increased  fourfold  for  the 
financial  year,  for  which  the  report  was  issued  on  that  day,  the  net  profits  had 
increased  by  nearly  100,000  marks,  and  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  declared 
as  against  6  per  cent,  last  year. 
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Soviet  forces  to  attack  Mespotamia  through  Persia.”^  On  the 
Roumanian  borders  the  question  of  the  forcible  acquisition  of 
Bessarabia,  should  “  peaceful  diplomacy  ”  fail,  was  discussed  by 
the  Moscow  War  Commissariat.  In  the  State  of  Bokhara,  on 
the  Afghan  frontier,  Soviet  control  was  consolidated  and  popular¬ 
ised,  Russian  railway  rolling  stock,  manufactured  goods,  and  even 
gold,  being  found  for  this  remote  district.  A  significant  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  trend  of  the  Kemalist  rdgime  was  afforded  by  a  speech 
delivered  on  October  21  by  Rafet  Pasha  to  the  students  of 
Constantinople  University,  in  which  the  Kemalist  Governor 
attacked  the  theocratic  system  of  the  Khalifate,  and  rejected 
both  monarchical  and  republican  government  m  favour  of  the 
“sovereignty  of  the  people.”  ^ 

Early  in  November  the  doctrine  of  the  ”  sovereignty  of  the 
people  ”  was  swiftly  enforced  in  Constantinople  itself.  By  a 
skilful  use  of  terrorism,  reinforced  by  previous  propaganda,  the 
Sultan  and  his  administration  were  overthrown ;  and,  a  matter 
of  far  greater  import,  the  age-long  temporal  authority  of  the 
Khalifate  was  declared  to  be  now  vested  in  the  National  Assembly 
seated  at  Angora.  The  characteristic  Soviet  method  of  adminis¬ 
trative  violence  was  freely  threatened — ”  it  will  be  the  rope  for 
all  of  them,”  was  the  terse  alternative  to  submission  proffered  by 
the  Angora  representative,  Rafat  Pasha,  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  At  the  same  time  a  Note  requested  the  Allies 
to  tenninate  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  as  being  unneces¬ 
sary  now  that  the  ‘  ‘  Stamboul  vilayet  ’  ’  had  been  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  Angora  Assembly.  A  few  weeks  later, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  Angora  Assembly  openly  declared  its  con¬ 
stitution  to  be  not  Republican,  but  Soviet.  “  Kemalist  and 
Bolshevik  propaganda  have  done  their  work,”  wrote  a  reliable 
observer  on  November  6th,  ”  and  Constantinople  is  being  taken 
from  w’ithin,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Allied  authorities,  and  even 
before  the  departure  of  the  Angora  delegates  for  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Lausanne.”  Congratulations  from  Moscow  were 
promptly  despatched,  Tchitcherin  expressing  his  confidence  that 
now  “  the  Turkish  people  will  realise  its  aims  and  right  to  self- 
determination,  and  will  rehabilitate,  in  their  entirety,  its 
sovereign  rights  on  land  and  in  its  own  waters,  fully  securing 
the  defence  of  the  Straits.” 

Was  it  a  coincidence,  or  was  it  part  of  world-wide  operations 
developing  ”  according  to  plan,”  that,  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  capture,  from  within,  of  Constantinople  by  the  Soviet 

(1)  Hind,  October  27th,  1922. 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  “the  sovereignty  of  the  people,”  more  familiar  as  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  is  the  motive  power  of  Leninism. 
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Government  of  Angora,  Trotsky  and  other  leaders  of  the  Eussian 
Soviet  Government  were  celebrating  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Eussian  Eevolution,  and  the  fourth  session  of  the  ‘  Eed,’  or 
‘  Third,’  International,  at  Petrograd,  with  Soviet  and  Communist 
delegates  from  Germany,  France,  America,  Egypt,  India, 
England,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Japan,  Korea,  Turkestan, 
Central  Asia,  and  Mongolia?  “Eed  flags  are  flying  from  every 
house-top,”  wrote  an  American  eye-witness,  “  the  Eed  warships 
in  the  bay  are  brilliant  with  decorations ;  Eed  Army  officers  are 
all  wearing  new  red  breeches.” 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  British  delegates  to  this  Congress 
returned  fired  with  a  Eed  zeal,  the  results  of  which  appeared 
in  London  a  fortnight  later,  when,  on  November  22nd,  one  of 
the  largest  police  forces  operating  in  the  metropolis  within  hving 
memory  converted  Downing  Street  into  a  military  citadel,  while 
50,000  English  working  men  stood  in  tenacious  ranks  on  the 
Embankment,  affording,  to  the  honour  of  the  English  unem¬ 
ployed  be  it  written,  on  that  bitterly  cold  and  hungry  winter 
afternoon,  absolutely  no  encouragement  to  their  inflammatory 
alien  leaders,  urging  them  to  the  insensate  acts  of  violence  so 
congenial  to  the  Soviet  spirit,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
England.  Fifty  thousand  underfed,  ill-clothed  men  marched 
quietly  that  day  through  the  streets  of  the  most  glaringly  wealthy 
capital  in  the  world.  The  men  who  are  striving  to  entice  the 
English  workers  to  reduce  England  to  the  red  ruin  of  Soviet 
Eussia  have  taught  them  to  display  the  national  flag  surmounted 
by  a  skull  and  the  word  “  starvation,”  and  the  flag  of  Soviet 
Eussia  with  its  emblem  of  the  sickle  and  the  hammer  surmounted 
by  the  word  ‘  ‘  emancipation  ’  ’ ;  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  persuading  them  to  break  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

The  activities  of  the  previous  mouth  in  the  Near  East  were 
continued  during  November  by  the  Angora  and  Moscow  Govern¬ 
ments.  Angora  was  busy  receiving  Syrian  and  Palestinian  dele¬ 
gates  (one  of  the  “Syrian  ”  delegates  being  Kemal  Pasha’s  former 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Dardanelles)  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a 
Nationalist  Arab  Government,  to  co-operate  with  the  Angora 
National  Assembly  in  questions  of  military,  financial,  and  foreign 
policy.  General  Bruevich,  former  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Eed 
Army,  was  secretly  living  in  Bulgaria,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
an  active  alliance  between  the  Moscow  Soviets  and  Sofia; 
Bulgarian  Communists  were  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from 
Moscow ;  and  General  Gravitsky  and  others,  living  in  Sofia, 
were  actively  engaged  in  distributing  “Eed”  propaganda. 
It  was  announced  on  November  11th  that  “The  Third  Inter¬ 
national  has  decided  to  organise,  at  Vladivostok,  a  special  propa- 
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ganda  Committee,  to  conduct  the  Communist  movement  in 
China,  Indo-China,  Japan,  and  Australia.”  A  military  conven¬ 
tion  was  in  preparation  between  Mongolia  and  Moscow,  the  troops 
of  Lenin  being  ”  in  practical  control  of  Mongolia  ” — that  is,  of 
an  area  extending  from  Turkestan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On 
November  25th  a  Secret  Circular  w’as  issued,  signed  by  Stalin, 
announcing  that  the  Soviet  establishment  of  an  Eastern  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  Moscow  has  for  its  object  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ‘‘a  close  economic  tie  with  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Persia, 
Turkey,  Afghanistan,  and  finally  India,  the  first  step  towards 
spreading  the  ^xilitical  influence  of  Soviet  Russia  in  Asia  ”  ;  and 
declaring  that  ”  Central  Asia,  and  the  States  bordering  on 
India,  are  to  Russia  outposts  from  which  the  Soviet  authority 
should  be  able  to  threaten  England.”  This  Secret  Circular 
is  addressed  to  the  Russian  delegates  in  Germany.  Finally, 
there  was  arranged,  for  this  month,  a  Congress  of  Russo- 
Asiatic  peoples,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Angora  and  Moscow ; 
and  Younons  Nedi  Bey,  Chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Angora  Government,  declared  that  this  League  of  Eastern 
Nations  would  be  altogether  different  from  the  Western  League 
of  Nations,  described  as  a  mere  instrument  of  Western  Imperial¬ 
ism.’  In  view  of  this  Secret  Circular  a  report  from  India  is 
significant  that  ”  sympathetic  references  to  Bolshevism  are  said 
to  be  noticeably  increasing  in  the  Indian  Press”  ;  and  the  tele¬ 
gram  is  noteworthy  which  w’as  sent  by  a  representative  of  Angora 
to  the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  declaring  that  “  Asiatic 
solidarity  is  the  only  guarantee  for  onr  liberties.”  ^  During 
November  Moscow  was  able  to  afford  grants  for  the  equipment 
of  shipbuilding  yards  o!f*the  Black  Sea,  in  connection  with  a  five- 
year  naval  building  programme  worked  out  by  Trotsky,  ex- Admiral 
Niemitz,  and  the  Soviet  Naval  Commander-in-Chief.  Sub¬ 
marines  and  sea-planes  form  a  special  feature  of  this  programme. 
At  Vladivostok  a  school  was  opened  for  training  officers  of  the  Red 
fleet.  The  month  closes  with  an  illuminating  ”  official  message  ” 
from  Soviet  Anatolia  : — “  The  situation  in  the  interior  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  .  .  .  the  entire  Christian  population  has  been  cleared, 

the  males  having  been  deported  to  the  interior,  and  the  females 
permitted  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  after  suffering  wholesale 
outrage.”  ^  Well  may  Dr.  Grieg,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  having  first-hand  and  recent  knowledge  of  the  Near  East, 
write  thus  of  the  new  Turkish  spirit,  the  existence  of  which  the 
generous  English  people  have  been  so  dangerously  loth  to  admit  : 
“The  Turk  whom  we  English  have  known  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  was  rather  a  fine  fellow.  We  knew  him,  for  instance, 

(1)  jEr»n<i,[^October  20th.  (2)  Hind,  December  6th 

'3)  Ttie  Times,  November  30th,  1922. 
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under  Williams  at  Kars  :  then,  as  our  ally,  in  the  Crimea.  We 
admired  the  fight  he  put  up  against  Russia  in  the  ’seventies,  and 
thought  the  defenders  of  Plevna  were  made  of  good  stuff.  We 
saved  him  then  from  Russia,  giving  him  a  new  lease  of  life 
and  perhaps  he  deserved  it,  and  was  what  we  thought  he  was. 
But  now  a  new  spirit  is  abroad — a  reactionary,  intolerant 
Nationalism  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  rejection  of  European 
nations.  .  .  .  Let  not  England  think  that  she  has  the  old 

traditional  Turk  to  deal  with.” 

A  new  spirit  is  abroad.  The  acts,  utterances,  and  policies  of 
the  new  leaders  make  it  clear  ”  that  Kemal  is  deliberately 
making  a  breach  between  Asia  and  Europe,  emphasising  the 
‘  Asiaticness  ’  of  the  Turk  and  his  contempt  for  everything 
European,  so  that,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  prestige  of  having  attained  it,  he  offers  himself  as  a 
leader  to  a  hostile  Asia.”  Dr.  Greig’s  personal  observation  is 
vigorously  reinforced  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans.  Writing  with  nearly 
fifty  years’  experience  of  the  Near  East,  Sir  Arthur  traces  the 
renewal,  by  Mustapha  Kemal,  of  the  ”  policy  of  methodical  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  subject  populations  as  practised  by  the  Young 
Turk  Government  during  the  war,  and  of  which  the  Bryce  Re¬ 
port  preserves  a  judicial  record.  ...  In  Cilicia,  Pontus,  and 
elsewhere,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
w’ere  ‘  driven  ’  till  they  perished  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  ex¬ 
posure.”  Early  last  year  a  Turkish  priest  in  Candia,  who 
w'as  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  Islamic  organisation,  both  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Anatolia,  revealed  to  the  native  Moslems 
that  this  time  there  was  to  be  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Christian 
elements  on  the  Asiatic  side.  The  sub8e<|uent  events  at  Smyrna 
fulfilled  this  forecast,  the  main  operation  “exactly  repeating” 
the  system  which  Sir  Arthur  Evans  had  found  in  operation  some 
years  ago  in  Candia.  At  Smyrna  “  all  was  done  under  superior 
direction — methodical  incendiarism  of  the  Christian  quarter, 
aided  by  a  favourable  wind,  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  .  .  . 

the  Turks  have  made  ‘  Siccar,’  the  wasps’  nest  has  been 
destroyed.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  extermination,  or  at  best 

‘  elimination  ’  (at  Smyrna  alone,  some  quarter  of  a  million 
Christians  were  transported  into  exile)  of  subject  populations, 
begun  during  the  war,  has  now  triumphed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Asia  Minor.”  Sir  Arthur  Evans  writes  with  the 
trained  habit  of  weighing  evidence  ingrained  in  the  man  of  science, 
and  with  a  life-long  knowledge  of  the  Near  East.  His  reference 
to  the  methods  of  the  Young  Turks,  who  thirteen  years  ago 
overthrew  the  arbitrary  monarchy  of  Abdul  Hamid,  as  being 
identical  with  those  of  the  Kemalists  of  to-day,  is  of  peculiar 
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interest.  For,  according  to  a  Turkish  writer,  Omer  Kiazim,^  it 
is  with  a  group  of  these  “Young  Turks,”  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Germany  since  1906,  and  who  had  ultimately  taken 
refuge  in  Anatolia,  that  the  plan  for  the  rising  of  the  Moslem 
world  against  Christendom  originated.  Omer  Kiazim  declares 
that  the  Kemalist  movement  is  not  a  spontaneous  nationalist 
effort,  provoked  by  sentiments  of  national  despair,  not  the  up¬ 
rising  of  a  conquered  people,  fighting  gloriously  for  national 
freedom,  but  “an  exterior  movement,  provoked  artificially  by 
a  group  operating  largely  from  Berlin  and  Moscow,”  and  having 
for  its  object  the  “  uniting  all  the  Mohammedan  East  ”  in  close 
agreement  with  Soviet  Eussia  and — here  the  German  element  finds 
its  opportunity — of  breaking  the  alliance  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
Such  re-acquisitions  as  Smyrna  and  Adrianople  are  to  be  merely 
stages  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  Turkish  Empire  supported  by  the 
German  Eepublic  and  the  Russian  Soviets ;  the  pivot  of  the  Angora 
propaganda  against  the  Christian  world  being  the  famous  Moham¬ 
medan  Union,  Ghoura-i-AhmedU,  created  during  the  Great  War, 
by  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  for  the  support  of  the  Angora  enterprise 
and  for  the  union  of  all  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia.  Omer 
Kiazim,  dating  his  preface  on  July  31st  last,  from  Constantinople, 
considers  that  the  danger  to  Europe  of  the  Soviet-Moslem-German 
alliance  is  now  “  universally  recognised  ”  ;  and  Signor  Mussolini, 
in  his  first  speech  as  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  reminded  the  Allies 
that  the  Entente  is  more  than  ever  necessary  “  in  vieto  of  the 
growing  Russo-Turkish-German  intimacy.”  The  forces  protect¬ 
ing  Western  civilisation  will  have  to  undertake  an  intensive 
propaganda  rivalling  that  of  the  protagonists  of  the  Soviet  faith, 
before  such  popular  recognition  is  achieved.  At  present  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  entire  British  Empire,  is  affect¬ 
ing  the  gesture  of  the  ‘  superior  person  ’ ;  and  the  despised  emis¬ 
saries  of  Communist  doctrines  are  left  to  work  freely  on  the 
smaller  nations,  restless  under  control ;  on  India ;  on  the  millions 
of  justly  dissatisfied  men  out  of  work ;  on  the  negro  populations ; 
among  impressionable  children  just  growing  up  into  manhood  and 
womanhood ;  and  in  all  European  and  many  Asiatic  countriea, 
with  one  exception.  Italy,  under  the  inspired  leading  of  Signor 
Mussolini,  has  recognised  both  the  world-danger,  and  the  only 
international  force  capable  of  conquering  that  subversive  Soviet 
power  the  activities  of  which  now  range  from  Vladivostok  to  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  United  States.*  The  man¬ 
hood  of  Italy  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  service  of  their  God 

(1)  Angora  et  Bclrin,  par  Omer  Kiazim,  July,  1922. 

(2)  A  feature  of  the  meeting,  during  November,  of  the  Third  International 
at  Moscow  was  the  proposal  that  all  existing  negro  organisations  should  be  invite  d 
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and  their  country ;  the  crucifix  is  already  replaced  on  the  walls 
of  her  State  schools,  and  the  Faith  is  again  taught  to  her 
children.  Ecce  Dominus  veniet  ad  salvandas  gentes. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  faithful  to  the  creed  of  Islam,  and 
renowned  for  intellectual  and  physical  excellence,  stretched,  in 
the  tenth  century,  from  Cathay  to  Cadiz ;  in  the  thirteenth 
century  this  Islamic  civilisation  fell  before  the  ‘  hideous  inva¬ 
sions  ’  of  the  Mongols,  never  to  regain  intellectual  prestige; 
to-day  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Turk  that  appears  to  be  suffering  a 
like  assault  from  the  disintegrating  elements  first  launched  by 
the  Young  Turk  Party,  under  the  influence  of  the  Grand 
Orient  Agnostic  Lodges,  and  now  stimulated  and  supported 
by  Soviet  Eussia.  The  new  Turkish  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  Leninism,  is  a  spirit  that  desecrates  French  graves  in 
Cilicia,  and  English  graves  in  Smyrna ;  that  crucifies  an 
Archbishop  with  a  mob- violence  reproducing  precisely  the 
de-humanised  ferocities  of  the  mob,  when  worked  up  to  the 
requisite  pitch  of  frenzy,  of  the  French  Revolution ;  that  in¬ 
spires  the  actions  of  the  Cheka  in  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  a 
spirit  threatening  the  civilisation  of  the  Western  World  by  the 
pressure  of  a  Soviet  Asia  from  without,  by  ceaseless  Soviet  pro¬ 
paganda,  effectively  financed,  from  within.  The  Near  East  has 
been  captured,  by  the  “  new  Turks,”  by  means  of  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  among  the  Greek  troops,  who  shot  their  officers  and  then 
bolted,  shouting  Zeto  Lenin!  {Long  'live  Lenin!),  no  less  than  by 
Soviet-Kemalist  penetration  among  the  Turkish  inhabitants. 

The  Leninist  plans  for  the  ”  peaceful  penetration  ”  of  India 
and  Central  Asia  were  disclosed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  end 
of  November,  in  the  Secret  Circular  No.  647/6,  addressed  to  the 
German  Communist  delegation.  This  Secret  Circular  impresses 
on  the  German  delegates  that  ”  the  opening  of  the  Eastern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  enable  our  aims  in  Central  Asia 
and  India  to  become  realised  .  .  .  whence  the  Soviet  authority 
should  be  able  to  threaten  England.”  It  was  Napoleon  w’ho 
warned  the  Europe  of  his  d.ay  that  ”  though  a  nation  'were  bnilt 
of  granite,  the  theories  of  economists  would  be  enough  to  reduce 
it  to  powder.”  Canada,  more  alert  than  the  Mother  Country, 
and  not  wishing  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  refused  admission  to 
the  Russia  Trade  Mission  which  Lenin  proposed  to  send  to  the 
Dominion.  The  Canadian  Minister  of  Commerce  informed  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Ottawa  that  the  Russian  Govern- 

to  send  delegates  to  a  Congress  to  bo  hold  at  Moscow,  with  the  aim  of  estabishilng 
a  united  front  in  their  war  against  capitalism  imd  imperialism.  A  negro  delegate 
declared  that  “  in  order  to  s3mibolise  their  relationship  with  revolutionary  Russia 
many  negroes  would  be  willing  to  enter  the  Red  Fleet  and  the  worthiest  Army 
in  the  worid — the  Red  Army.” 
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ment  had  submitted  the  names  of  a  Commission,  but  that  the 
Canadian  Government  “had  decided,  in  view  of  their  records, 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  admit  them.’’^ 

In  December  it  was  announced  that  Lenin  had  arranged  to 
summon  an  International  Congress  of  Eastern  Trade  Unions,  to 
be  held  early  in  1923,  at  Moscow.  Invitations  were  sent  to 
trade  unions  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Early  in  1923  came  the  news  of  a  defensive  alliance 
offered  by  the  Soviet  Government — “  the  Citadel  of  the  Prole¬ 
tarian  World-army” — to  China  against  the  “militarist  designs 
of  Japan  and  other  capitalist  countries.”  On  January  16th  the 
Eastern  Chamber  of  Commerce,  described  in  the  Secret  Circular 
No.  647/5  of  the  previous  November,  was  holding  its  first  meeting 
at  Moscow.  Soviet  officials,  and  representatives  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  Soviet  syndicates  and  trusts,  met  traders  from  Turkey, 
Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Mongolia,  and  Persia. ^  By  the 
end  of  January  Leninist  influence  was  powerful  enough  in  Man¬ 
churia  to  create  in  that  country  a  condition  little  removed  from 
anarchy.  In  February  Lenin  effected  the  fall  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist  Ministry  in  Persia ;  and,  in  the  same  month,  Moscow  was 
linked  up  with  Central  Asia  by  an  aeroplane  service  run  by  a 
German  syndicate.  April  also  brought  news  of  a  forthcoming 
Communist  Conference  to  be  held  at  Sydney,  at  which  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  would  be  present,  together  with 
eight  delegates  from  the  Third  International,  to  be  led,  probably, 
by  Kadek.  Two  months  later,  on  April  17th ,3  the  Eussian  Com¬ 
munist  Party  held  a  Congress,  at  which  Zinovieff  declared  the 
basis  of  the  foreign  jx)licy  of  Soviet  Russia  to  be  “  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  activity  with  the  awakening  Orient,  and  the  countries 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Entente.”  From  Eadek  himself 
comes  the  reminder,  and  the  forecast,  that  “  Soviet  Russia  is 
an  Asiatic  as  well  as  a  European  Power,”  and  that  “  a  new 
storm  menaces  Europe.”  The  world-drama  of  1923  will  be 
played  under  the  sinister  rays  of  a  Red  star,  rising  in  the  East. 

G.  M.  Godden. 


(1)  The  Timee,  March  lOth,  1923. 

(2)  Tfte  Times,  January  22nd,  1923.  (3)  The  Times,  April  19th,  1923. 


PAUL  LOUIS  COUKIEK. 


Paul  Louis  Courieb  died  in  1825.  His  name,  even  in  Prance 
has  remained  until  now  comparatively  unknown.  He  was  at 
once  the  most  accomplished  writer,  the  most  pungent 
pamphleteer,  not  excepting  Pascal  and  Voltaire,  that  Prance 
has  ever  produced,  and  we  find  in  him  one  of  a  very  few  con¬ 
scientious  purists  who  was  also  an  incomparable  journalist. 

His  political  fame  was  the  result  of  his  unflinching  champion¬ 
ship  of  Liberty — individual,  local,  national — at  a  time  when  the 
reaction  against  democracy  was  carrying  everything  before  it. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  Prance  once  more  remembers  him 
when  the  voice  of  faction,  whether  from  extreme  left  or  extreme 
right,  begins  to  whisper  the  words  of  Bonald  :  “  Society  alone 
has  rights;  the  individual  none.” 

Reasons  other  than  political  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
obscurity  that,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  shrouded  his 
memory.  He  was  foully  murdered  in  his  own  forest  of  Lar9ay, 
in  Touraine,  by  his  forest  keeper,  Louis  Fremont,  assisted  by 
a  gang  of  farm  labourers.  After  a  first  trial  and  acquittal,  the 
murderer,  assured  that  he  could  no  longer  be  legally  punished, 
confessed  his  guilt. 

There  was  ample  evidence  that  Madame  Courier  had  lived  on 
very  intimate  terms  with  two  of  her  husband’s  employees  who 
were  concerned  in  the  crime.  However,  through  a  strange 
combination  of  circumstances,  all  escaped  conviction. 

There  were  incidents  in  this  cause  ceUhre  which,  for  dramatic 
intensity,  compete  even  with  the  Dreyfus  affair.  In  studying 
them,  we  are  reminded  of  the  sinister  crimes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(including  ”  envoutements  ”),  and,  in  attempting  to  attribute 
motives,  we  find  ourselves  faced  by  psycho-physiological  com¬ 
plexities  that  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  Charcot  and  Freud. 
Strive  as  we  may  to  disentangle  the  web  of  intrigue,  it  remains 
a  tangled  confusion  in  which  the  causes  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  tragedy  are  caught  inextricably. 

There  probably  are  in  existence  letters  and  documents  which, 
if  ever  published,  may  prove  as  damaging  to  Courier’s  partisans 
as  to  his  enemies.  It  is  impossible,  even  now,  to  divide  the 
public  from  the  private  elements,  in  the  confused  drama  of  his 
assassination. 

So  long  as  any  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  were  still  alive  it 
was  difficult  to  enquire  too  deeply  into  the  matter.  And  so,  for 
two  generations,  the  subject  has  remained  taboo.  Only  now, 
when  the  story  belongs  definitely  to  history,  and  passions  have 
died  down,  has  it  become  possible  to  examine  carefully  and  imper- 
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sonally  the  evidence  available.  And  it  is  of  recent  years  only 
that  serious  investigation  has  been  directed  to  the  solving  of 
this  mystery.  Archives  have  been  ransacked  for  evidence.  Oral 
tradition  is  being  collected  and  sifted,  everything  is  being  done 
to  bring  scientific  reasoning  to  bear  upon  the  case.  Already 
several  excellent  works  have  been  published,  dealing  with 
Courier’s  fife  and  death,  by  MM.  Eobert  Gaschet,  Louis  Andre, 
and  by  Sir  John  Hall,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  possible,  if  not  to  lay  bare  the 
whole  truth,  at  least  to  thin  the  cloud  of  mystery  that  for  so 
long  has  shrouded  the  strange  story  of  Courier’s  death. 

My  own  claims  are  modest,  and  in  this  article  I  can  hope  to 
do  no  more  than  recall  the  facts  of  Courier’s  life  and  to  point 
out  the  gaps  in  what  is  known  of  his  last  moments  and 
death. 

Paul  Louis  Courier  was  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  Originally  an 
illegitimate  child,  he  was  later  acknowledged  by  his  father,  who 
settled  in  Touraine,  and  legalised  his  irregular  union.  The  elder 
Courier  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  rural  landowners  who 
are  so  devoted  to  thrift  and  economy  that,  in  their  endeavours 
to  lack  nothing,  they  deprive  themselves  of  everything,  a  class 
which  is  the  backbone  of  the  French  nation.  Like  Voltaire,  he 
had  been  cudgelled  by  a  nobleman’s  valet  and  was  ready  with  a 
welcome  for  the  Eevolution. 

Paul  Louis  was  brought  up  to  face  hardship,  to  eat  dry  bread, 
and  drink  acid  wine,  to  sleep  on  straw  (he  still  did  so  at  fifty- 
three),  to  mix  all  day  with  peasants.  From  an  early  age  he 
was  initiated  into  all  the  details  of  husbandry  and  the  life  of  a 
small  farmer,  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  general  education 
was  not  neglected.  Under  his  father’s  tutelage,  he  learned 
Latin  thoroughly,  and  became  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  Later  he  studied  mathematics 
in  Paris,  and  entered  the  great  Artillery  School  at  Chalons,  but 
even  there  his  chief  interest  was  in  the  classics,  and  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  his  beloved  Greek  authors.  Every  year 
he  returned  to  Touraine  for  harvest  and  vintage. 

In  1789  he  was  less  than  fifteen,  and  his  youth  was  spent 
amidst  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  During  the  Terror  he 
became  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  took  part  in  the  endless  series 
of  wars  that  filled  the  last  years  of  the  century.  He  served  for 
the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  was  an  indifferent  officer,  frequently 
absent  from  duty  without  leave,  irregular  in  his  conduct,  a  bad 
disciplinarian,  not  over-fastidious  in  his  love  affairs. 

While  most  of  his  fellow  students  became  generals  and 
marshals,  he  remained,  after  fifteen  years’  service,  a  mere  major. 
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without  prospects  of  promotion ;  for,  though  a  courageous 
soldier,  he  detested  Army  life,  and  disliked  the  Emperor.  His 
only  passion  was  archa3ology  and  the  study  of  Greek  manuscripts. 
In  his  baggage,  equipment  gave  way  to  books,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  French  army  was  evacuating  Home,  he 
lingered  so  long  in  one  of  the  libraries  that  he  only  just  managed 
to  escape  capture.  He  was  one  of  those  artillery  officers  who 
violently  opposed  the  transformation  of  foot  into  mounted 
artillery.  He  rode  well,  but  his  passion  for  Greek  antiquity  led 
him  to  insist  on  riding,  even  on  parade,  without  either  saddle  or 
stirrups,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  was  disliked  by  his 
colonel  and  by  most  of  his  fellow  officers. 

In  1810  he  resigned  his  commission,  spent  two  years  in  Italy, 
during  which  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  researches,  was 
accused  of  purposely  staining  a  Greek  manuscript,  after  copying 
it,  returned  to  Paris,  married  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
and  settled  down  in  Touraine.  In  less  than  ten  years  there 
dawned  for  him  a  short  period  of  belated  fame,  to  which  death, 
as  mysterious  as  tragic,  put  a  sudden  term. 

The  period  of  Courier’s  activity  as  a  pamphleteer  was  between 
the  years  1815  and  1825.  The  “Holy  Alliance,’’  after  exiling 
Napoleon,  had  restored  the  Bourbons,  and  was  attempting  to 
bolster  up  the  principles  of  authority,  legitimacy,  and  clericalism 
in  a  country  that  was  still  faithful  to  the  Revolution.  France 
was  paying  already  for  her  years  of  glory.  She  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  fulfil  her  promises  and  carry  out  these  obligations, 
the  hquidation  of  which  would  alone  free  her  soil  of  the  invaders. 
But  her  ransom  was  not  only  territorial.  It  involved  the  w'hole 
fabric  of  her  social  and  political  life.  At  a  time  when  in  England 
the  stream  of  democracy  w’as  resuming,  after  Waterloo,  its  inter¬ 
rupted  flow,  the  Bourbons  were  attempting  to  restore  in  France 
the  old  regime,  and  every  effort  was  made,  every  device  of  the 
administrative  machine  employed,  to  make  the  provinces  once 
more  subservient  to  the  authority  of  Church  and  Throne. 

At  that  very  moment  there  came  from  an  obscure  corner  of 
Touraine  a  protest  that  aw’oke  immediate  echoes  not  only  in 
Paris  but  throughout  the  country.  It  was  through  the  medium 
of  small  leaflets,  four  to  eight  pages  in  length,  published  often 
anonymously,  or  bearing  no  printer’s  name,  that  this  protest 
took  form.  Their  style  was  as  limpid  as  crystal,  as  sharp  as  a 
stiletto,  and  the  ideas  which  it  clothed  were  clear  and  simple, 
flooding  the  confused  world  of  politics  like  sunshine  in  a  dark 
room.  One  word  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  this 
strange,  compelling  voice  :  Liberty. 

Listen  to  it.  Here  is  the  very  first  challenge  that  it  flung. 
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the  first  word  in  the  first  pamphlet  issued  by  Courier  in  1816  : 
“  Je  suis  Tourangeau,  j’habite  Luynes,  sur  la  rive  droite  de  la 
Loire” — “I  am  a  Touraine  man  ,  .  .  ’’—that  is  his  clarion 
call,  and  it  forces  all  ears  to  listen  while  he  tells  how  a  certain 
Louquet  had  been  arrested  for  splashing  with  mud  the  surplice 
of  the  Cure ;  how  one  Mauclair,  for  speaking  irreverently  of  the 
Government,  had  been  imprisoned  with  ten  others,  suspected 
of  the  same  crime.  On  what  legal  grounds  had  these  things 
been  done?  he  asked,  and  answered  his  own  question  :  they  were 
all  arbitrary  acts  of  Government  authority,  and,  roused  by  the 
sight  of  such  injustice.  Courier  thunders  forth  his  indictment. 
“  L’autorite,  messieurs,  voila  le  grand  mot  en  France.  Ailleurs 
on  dit  la  LOI,  ici,  1’ AUTOKITE.  .  .  .  Le  dirai-je?  Les  vrais 
seditieux  sont  ceux  qui  en  trouvent  partout,  ceux  qui,  arm4s  du 
pouvoir,  voient  toujours  dans  leurs  ennemis  les  ennemis  du  Koi, 
ou  tachent  a  les  rendre  tels  a  force  de  vexations.”  {Petition  aux 
Deux  Chambres,  1815.) 

It  needs  surely  nothing  but  the  word  ‘‘  State  ”  instead  of 
“  King  ”  to  make  of  Courier’s  charge  an  accusation  fraught  with 
permanent  truth. 

Elsewhere  (Lettre  II.  au  Kedacteur  du  Censeur)  he  writes  : 
‘‘Laissez  le  Gouvernernent  percevoir  des  impots  et  repandre  des 
graces.  Mais,  pour  Dieu,  ne  I’engagez  point  se  meler  de  nos 
affaires.  Souffrez,  s’il  ne  pent  nous  oublier,  qu’il  pense  4  nous 
le  moins  possible.  Ses  intentions  4  notre  ^gard  sont  sans  doute 
les  meilleures  du  monde,  ses  vues  parfaitement  sages  et  d4sin- 
teressees,  mais,  par  une  fatality  qui  ne  se  dement  jamais,  tout 
ce  qu’il  encourage  languit,  tout  ce  qu’il  dirige  va  mal;  tout  ce 
qu’il  conserve  perit,  hors  les  maisons  de  jeu  et  de  debauche. 
L’Opdra,  peut-etre,  aurait  peine  a  se  passer  du  Gouvernernent, 
mais  nous,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  brouilEs  avec  le  public. 
Laboureurs,  artisans,  nous  ne  I’ennuyons  pas,  meme  en  chantant. 
A  qui  travaille,  il  ne  faut  que  la  Libert^.”  '  Does  not  this  read 
as  though  it  were  written  for  yesterday — or  for  to-morrow — ^by 
an  uumortal  journalist? 

Nor  did  he  spare  the  uncompromising  conservatives  of  his 
time.  “They  do  not  think,”  he  wrote,  “these  good  people 
who  want  to  maintain  all  things  untouched,  that  to  God  alone 
belongs  the  power  of  creation,  that  no  house  can  be  built  save 
the  ground  be  first  cleared,  that  those  who  will  not  destroy  can 
never  construct.  .  .  .  What  an  uproar  the  Abbd  La  Mennais 

would  have  raised  on  the  morning  of  Creation.  How  he  would 
have  cried  aloud  ;  .0  God,  let  us  conserve  chaos.” 

I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  Courier’s  criticism  was  mainly 
negative ;  nor  do  I  claim  for  him  a  creative  genius.  It  is  easy 
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to  attain  popularity  by  attacking  authority,  and  Paul  LouIb, 
who  had  been  an  inefficient  soldier,  was  rapidly  becoming,  when 
death  surprised  him,  a  man  with  a  grievance.  For  all  that,  he 
w’as  not  a  Revolutionary,  not  even  a  Republican,  but  held  that  la 
Charte  w^as  sufficient  protection  for  public  liberties.  Nor  was 
he  an  anti-Clerical  fanatic  :  “  Forbid  the  Mass,”  he  wrote  with 
profound  insight,  ‘‘and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  a  nation  of 
bigots.  ’  ’ 

He  was  a  true  patriot,  too,  and  never  ceased  from  his  attacks 
on  profiteers  and  traitors,  on  all  those  who  w'ere  selling  France 
in  order  to  save  their  own  privileges.  In  his  fourth  ‘‘  Lettre 
Particulifere,”  dated  Tours,  1820,  he  wrote  :  ‘‘A  poor  devil  is 
to  be  beheaded  here  for  attempted  murder.  He  admits  the 
charge,  but  pleads  in  his  defence  as  follows  :  Let  us  admit  that 
I  did  attempt  to  kill  the  man.  There  are  men  known  to  you, 
my  Judges,  who  risked  the  destruction  by  foreign  armies  of  half 
the  population  of  France.  They  wanted  money.  So  did  T. 
Against  me  you  have  only  circumstantial  evidence.  They  are 
convicted  by  the  testimony  of  secret  documents,  signed  with  their 
own  names.  You  are  going  to  cut  my  throat.  To  them  you 
bow  and  scrape.” 

I  will  give  here  but  one  other  quotation,  the  splendid  Testa¬ 
ment  contained  in  his  last  political  pamphlet.  In  these  words 
there  is  consolation  for  all  those  who  prefer  independence  to 
success. 

‘‘We  all  know  that  to  govern  the  masses  efficiently  truth 
must  be  suppressed.  She  is  common  and  unwashed,  she  smells, 
if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  rabble.  The  WTiter  of  a  pamphlet  or  an 
article  that  tells  the  truth  in  a  way  that  can  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood  by  all  makes  enemies  inevitably  of  all  those  whose  one 
desire  is  to  have  no  truck  with  the  populace,  of  every  man  and 
woman,  that  is,  who  lives  at  this  moment  in  France.  For  such 
a  writer,  excommunicated,  accursed,  imprisoned  by  favour  at 
Ste.  Pelagie,  it  w’as  better  that  he  had  never  been  born.  .  .  . 

But  through  persecution  he  makes  himself  heard.  No  truths, 
save  those  demonstrated  by  Euclid,  can  be  established  without 
martyrs.  No  one  can  persuade  others,  who  has  not  suffered  for 
his  opinions,  as  St.  Paul  saw  well  when  he  said  :  Believe  me  for 
I  often  am  in  prison.  Thou,  then,  grower  of  vines,  thou  Paul 
Louis,  who  alone  in  thy  country  art  not  ashamed  of  being 
counted  among  ‘the  people,’  be  thou  also  bold  enough  to  remain 
a  pamphleteer;  declare  it  aloud.  Write  on,  publish  pamphlet 
on  pamphlet,  so  long  as  thou  canst  find  matter  for  thy  pen. 
Preach  from  the  house  tops  thy  gospel  to  the  nations,  and,  when 
they  see  thee  persecuted,  they  shall  hearken.” 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  his  attitude  and  his 
writings  had  led  several  times  to  his  prosecution.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  sentenced  and  imprisoned  for  three  months  at  Paris. 
Avaricious,  ill-tempered,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  permanent  warfare 
with  the  Mayor  of  his  commune,  with  the  Cure  of  his  parish, 
with  the  Prefect  of  his  department.  In  a  life  already  disturbed 
and  unhappy,  the  complications  consequent  upon  domestic  dis¬ 
agreement  and  a  sordid  agrarian  quarrel  were  soon  to  find  a 
place,  and  to  all  tfiese  various  circumstances  he  fell  a  victim  in 
April,  1825.  Two  years  from  now  the  friends  of  Courier’s 
memory  will  meet  to  commemorate  his  death,  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  mmrdered.  Should  some  English  visitor  be  numbered 
in  that  gathering,  he  would  do  well  to  know  the  facts  of  this 
strange  man’s  end.  They  are  as  follows  ; 

In  February,  1823,  Courier  confided  dolefully  to  Stendhal  that 
he  was  unhappy,  misunderstood,  persecuted,  in  his  dear 
Touraine.  In  March  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  in  the  Livret 
de  Paul  Louis  this  dialogue  between  a  Parisian  and  himself  : 
“  Take  care,  Paul  Louis,  take  care  :  The  ‘  cagots  ’  will  have  you 
murdered.”  “  Why  should  I  take  care?  Even  kings  were 
murdered  by  such  as  them.” 

Less  than  two  years  later,  on  April  10th,  1825,  he  was  found 
dead,  shot  through  the  kidneys,  in  the  forest  of  Lar5ay,  near 
Veretz  (Indre  et  Loire),  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  The  mur¬ 
derer  and  his  accomplices  were,  as  I  have  stated,  known  and 
prosecuted,  but,  through  an  extraordinary  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  one  of  them  was  ever  punished. 

Nothing  in  the  evidence  nor  in  matters  subsequently  revealed 
has  confirmed  the  popular  theory  that  Courier  was  the  victim 
of  a  political  crime,  hatched  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Court.  But 
every  circumstance  seem  to  have  conspired,  as  says  M.  Louis 
Andre,  the  most  recent  and  most  impartial  historian  of  this  cause 
cdcbre,  “  pour  laisser  peser  sur  le  crime  de  larges  pans  d’eter- 
nelles  tenebres.” 

In  1814,  disgusted  with  the  world,  with  his  fellow-country¬ 
men,  with  himself,  Paul  Louis  Courier  made  the  great  blunder 
of  his  life.  He  married  at  the  age  of  forty-three  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
daughter  of  his  learned  friend.  Clavier,  the  Hellenist  and  well- 
knowm  member  of  the  Academy  des  Inscriptions.  What  follows 
was  an  even  worse  mistake  than  the  union  itself,  for  he  took 
his  pretty  young  wife,  born  and  bred  in  Paris,  and  set  her  in  the 
unrelieved  solitude  of  the  country,  where  he  expected  her  to 
undertake  the  supervision  of  details  that  would  have  formed 
part  more  properly  of  the  duties  of  an  agent.  Courier  had 
bought  a  few  months  before  bis  marriage  a  forest  at  Lar9ay, 
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and,  later,  a  neighbouring  farm  at  La  Chavonnifere,  in  the 
commune  of  V4retz.  So  long  as  he  was  at  home  he  superin¬ 
tended  in  person  all  the  outdoor  work  of  the  estate,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  garret  which  served  him  as  a  study  and  the 
solitude  of  his  woods  and  vineyards.  During  his  frequent  visits 
to  Paris,  however,  the  whole  routine  of  daily  duties  devolved 
upon  his  young  wife.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  existence,  for  La  Chavonnifere,  in  spite  of  a 
few  destructions,  is  now  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  during 
Courier’s  lifetime,  a  tiny  corner  of  a  rough  and  uncouth  world, 
the  solitude  of  which  is  even  now  oppressive,  for  those  unused 
to  the  country. 

Tourists  who,  fortified  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  modern 
travel,  visit  yearly  the  Chateaux  de  la  Loire,  in  “  The  Garden 
of  Prance,”  are  apt  to  think  that  they  know  Touraine  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  seen  but  one  of  the  three  distinct  coun¬ 
tries  that  make  up  the  district  between  Blois  and  Angers.  The 
Touraine  through  which  they  flit  is  a  country  of  great  valleys, 
a  fat  land  watered  by  the  Loire,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienne. 
On  the  courses  of  these  rivers  lie  large  and  comfortable  villages 
such  as  Veretz,  Lar^ay,  lined  with  old  rock-houses  still  inhabited, 
some  of  them  twenty  centuries  old,  all  dug  and  burrowed  into  the 
soft  white  stone  of  the  neighbouring  cliffs.  Into  the  air  of  the 
plateau,  far  above,  drifts  the  smoke  from  their  subterranean 
tires,  and  the  vine  grower  at  his  work  can  call  through  the 
chimney  to  his  wife  below.  During  the  period  of  the  French 
Ilenaissance  many  chateaux  were  built  in  these  valleys.  Blois, 
Amboise,  Chenonceaux,  Azay  le  Bideau,  Langeais,  Loches, 
Chinon,  Villandry,  Usse,  who  does  not  know  the  names  of  these 
monuments  of  a  luxuriant  age? 

In  a  rock-house  such  as  we  have  described,  at  La  Veronique, 
near  Cinq  Mars,  a  few  leagues  from  La  Chavonniere,  Courier  had 
spent  his  childhood,  with  the  fat  valley  of  the  Loire,  jewelled 
with  its  chateaux,  ever  before  his  eyes. 

Into  the  valleys,  from  the  north,  flow  many  brooks  and  rivulets 
from  the  southern  edge  of  the  Beauce  plateau,  and  this  part 
of  the  province,  more  secret  and  intricate,  is  not  so  easy  to 
penetrate.  Many  small  manors,  uncatalogued  by  the  guide 
books,  hide  their  beauty  by  the  banks  of  La  Brenne,  la  Choisille 
la  Bresme,  and  among  these  dales  of  Touraine  Courier  had  also 
spent  several  years  of  his  youth  at  his  father’s  manor  of  "La 
Filonni^re,”  near  Luynes. 

Further  south  again  we  come  upon  the  last  of  these  three 
districts  that  go  to  form  Touraine.  Between  the  Cher  and  the 
Indre,  the  Indre  and  the  Vienne,  spread  the  flat  solitudes  of 
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those  dry  uplands  on  which  were  fought  the  battles  between 
the  North  and  South,  before  France  became  a  united  nation. 
This  is  a  very  different  land.  It  bears  the  significant  name  of 
Champeigne.  No  fine  chateaux  do  w’e  find  here,  no  dreaming 
manors,  no  rock-houses,  but  only  fortified  farms  and  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  forests  to  break  the  flat  horizons  of  this  endless 
flatness. 

To  this  Touraine,  to  a  house  lying  between  the  Cher  and  the 
Indre,  it  was  that  Courier,  in  1814,  took  his  young  wife  to 
live. 

From  the  first,  the  country  people  were  hostile.  The  nearest 
town  was  miles  away.  The  farm  was  her  world,  bounded  by  a 
wall  beyond  which  stretched  interminable  fields  towards  a  distant 
forest.  The  depressing  effect  of  the  neighbourhood  was^  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  slovenly,  uncouth, 
absorbed  utterly  by  his  work  as  a  writer  and  his  interests  as  a 
landowner.  For  years  he  had  been  subject  to  long  periods  of 
illness,  spitting  blood  often  for  weeks  together,  and  his  health 
remained  precarious.  He  spoke  like  one  of  his  own  pamphlets, 
precisely,  pungently.  Intellectually  a  man  of  the  utmost  refine¬ 
ment,  he  owned  allegiance  only  to  ideals  of  literary  perfection 
and  political  liberty.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  wife, 
while  admiring  his  genius,  grew  gradually  to  detest  his  person 
and  his  presence. 

The  inevitable  happened.  Madame  Courier,  after  five  years’ 
solitude,  discovered  not  only  that  she  was  bored,  but  that  she 
had  fallen  passionately  in  love  with  one  of  her  husband’s  farm 
lads,  a  handsome  young  peasant  called  Pierre  Dubois.  He  was 
married,  but  that  fact  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
exploitation  of  so  profitable  a  mistress  as  his  employer’s  wife, 
and  so  influential  did  he  become  in  the  Courier  household,  that 
before  long  he  procured  the  engagement  of  his  own  brother, 
Symphorien,  as  head  labourer. 

Madame  Courier  was  driven  by  the  goad  of  passion  into  many 
extravagances.  She  ate  and  drank  with  Pierre  in  the  kitchen, 
went  out  with  him,  on  one  occasion  even  spent  a  night  with  him 
at  a  country  inn.  She  went  so  far  as  to  invite  the  brothers  to 
supper  in  her  bedroom,  which  fact  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
other  servants,  they  bored  a  hole  in  one  of  the  shutters  and  took 
turns  through  the  long  summer  evenings  at  watching  through 
their  peephole  the  unconventional  festivities.  In  July,  1824, 
Courier,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  discovered  the  state  of  affairs 
and  drove  Pierre  Dubois  from  La  Chavonni^re.  A  series  of 
terrible  scenes  followed  with  his  wife.  A  fortnight  later 
Madame  Courier,  who  was  with  child,  fled  to  Tours,  where  her 
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husband  finally,  after  days  of  anxious  search,  succeeded  in  tracing 
her.  She  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  gardener,  the 
brother  of  a  certain  Francois  Arrault,  who  was  one  of  the 
labourers  on  her  husband’s  estate,  and  a  close  friend  of  Pierre 
Dubois.  How  she  spent  these  few  days  at  Tours,  whether  and 
to  whom  she  confessed  her  secrets,  we  shall  never  know.  Pierre 
Dubois  was  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  wrote  regularly 
to  him  all  through  the  winter.  In  October  her  child  was  born. 
In  January  she  left  La  Chavonni^re  for  good  and  settled  in  Paris. 
Her  husband  decided  to  sell  his  estate  in  Touraine  and  to  emigrate 
to  Belgium. 

On  April  8th  or  9th,  1825,  Madame  Courier  wrote  to  Pierre 
Dubois,  addressing  the  letter  to  him  at  the  “  Poste  Bestante  ” 
at  Montbazon.  The  post-mistress,  Madame  de  Finance,  when 
cross-examined  at  the  subsequent  trial,  did  not  deny  tbe  receipt 
of  this  letter,  but  on  the  plea  of  her  professional  oath  of  secrecy 
she  refused  to  disclose  what  had  become  of  it.  She  declined  to 
be  relieved  of  her  oath,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  do 
more  than  question  Pierre  Dubois’  steadfast  assertion  that  he 
had  received  no  message  from  Madame  Courier. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  10th,  Paul  Louis  Courier 
told  his  keeper,  Louis  Frdmont,  to  meet  him  at  sunset  near 
Fosse-i-Lalande,  a  secluded  part  of  the  forest,  to  discuss  the 
details  of  some  timber  cutting  upon  which  his  men  were  engaged. 
At  9  o’clock  that  night  Fr(^mont  returned  alone,  saying  that  he 
had  not  seen  his  master.  The  following  day  Courier’s  body  was 
found  in  tbe  forest,  with  the  marks  of  gunshot  wounds  in  the 
back. 

The  collection  of  evidence  at  the  inquest  was  made  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  the  fact  that  neighbours,  servants, 
and  farm  hands,  one  and  all,  refused  to  speak.  Not  a  word  was 
breathed  as  to  an  appointment  between  the  dead  man  and  Louis 
Fremont,  nor  was  any  statement  made  as  to  the  intimacy,  now 
of  long  standing,  between  Madame  Courier  and  the  brothers 
Dubois.  Suspicion,  however,  fell  on  both  men,  who  were  imme¬ 
diately  arrested.  Two  days  later  Madame  Courier,  arriving  from 
Paris,  swore  that  they  were  innocent,  revealed  Fremont’s 
appointment  with  her  husband,  and  flatly  accused  him  of  the 
crime.  How  she  had  come  by  her  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
meeting  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  the  three  explanations  that  she 
gave  from  time  to  time  during  the  trial  were  found  all  to  be 
fictitious,  and  to  this  day  the  truth  of  tbe  matter  has  remained 
a  mystery.  Not  so  the  means  by  which  the  two  Dubois  obtained 
their  information.  It  was  proved  conclusively  that  immediately 
after  receiving  his  master’s  orders  Fremont  had  held  a  whispered 
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conversation  with  them.  A  certain  Barrier,  one  of  the  farm 
hands,  had  seen  their  hurried  meeting,  had  been  caught  by  them 
eavesdropping,  and  ordered  out  of  earshot. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  evidence  of  several  other  peasants, 
the  two  brothers  were  able  to  prove  so  successful  an  alibi  that 
the  Court  was  compelled  to  discharge  them.  Fremont  alone 
remained  in  custody.  He  was  tried  at  Tours  in  September,  1825, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  any  piece  of  direct  evidence,  the  jury 
found  him  “Not  Guilty.”  Mulish  silence,  so  redoubtable  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  French  peasant,  had  won  the  day. 

For  months  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  case.  Symphorien 
Dubois  was  reinstated,  immediately  on  his  release,  as  foreman 
at  Tja  Chavonnifere,  where  also  employment  was  found  for  Boutet 
and  Airault,  the  two  peasants  whose  evidence  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  proving  the  alibi.  Pierre,  through  Madame  Courier’s 
influence,  was  appointe<l  bailiff  by  the  purchasers  of  her 
husband’s  estate.  She  herself  resumed  her  interrupted  life  in 
Paris. 

In  December,  Barrier,  who  had  testified  against  Fremont  and 
the  Dubois  brothers,  was  invited,  with  Symphorien,  to  a 
Christmas  dinner  at  Veretz.  He  was  taken  ill  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  and  died  in  two  days  with  the  words  “  They’ve  done  for 
me  !  ”  on  his  lips.  His  body  was  eventually  exhumed,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Three  weeks  had  passed  and  no  trace  of  poison  could 
be  found. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  La  Chavonniere  w^as  sold,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Symphorien  Dubois  was  badly  mauled  by  a  team  of 
horses  which  he  was  driving,  thrown  into  a  pond,  and  taken  into 
his  ramshackle  room  near  the  stables  of  the  ill-fated  farm  to  die. 
Madame  Courier,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  probably 
at  Tours,  though  nobody  knows  why,  came  nearly  every  day  to 
see  him,  and  nursed  him  tenderly  through  the  fits  of  delirium 
in  which  the  wildest  obscenities  were  mingled  with  respectful 
murmurs  of  “  Oui,  madame.  .  .  .  Non,  madame.”  Nor,  when 
he  was  dead,  did  she  leave  him,  but  sat  in  silence  by  the  corpse, 
and,  just  before  he  was  put  into  the  coffin,  slipped  a  gold  ring 
on  to  one  of  his  fingers. 

It  seemed  that  now  at  last  the  whole  strange,  sordid  business 
was  to  be  forgotten.  Four  years  passed  and  even  local  gossip 
had  begun  to  die  down,  when  it  was  suddenly  aroused  to  fresh 
intensity  by  a  new  series  of  abnormal  occurrences. 

There  lived  near  Veretz  a  plain,  stupid  girl  named  Sylvine 
Grivault,  a  ne’er-do-well,  who  picked  up  a  living  by  doing  odd 
jobs  on  the  neighbouring  farms,  a  creature  of  loose  character  and 
unsavoury  reputation.  In  October,  1829,  her  master  for  the  time 
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being  sent  her  on  horseback  to  fetch  a  bag  of  rye  from  the 
“  Chene  Pendu  ”  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest  of  Lar^ay. 
She  returned  in  a  state  of  such  obvious  terror  that  she  was 
immediately  the  centre  of  a  curious  group  of  gaping  country, 
men,  agog  to  know  what  had  happened.  In  response  to  their 
repeated  enquiries,  she  said  that  while  passing  the  scene  of 
Courier’s  murder  her  horse  had  shied  and  nearly  thrown  her. 
Looking  round  for  the  cause  of  the  animal’s  terror,  she  had  recog¬ 
nised  the  place  and  had  been  seized  herself  with  such  a  fit  of 
superstitious  panic  that  she  hardly  knew  now  how  she  had  got 
home. 

In  the  excitement  of  her  narrative  she  had  doubtless  said  more 
than  she  intended,  and  incapable,  in  the  high  strung  state  of  her 
nerves,  of  resisting  the  volley  of  questions  that  poured  upon  her, 
blurted  out  a  confession.  It  appeared  that  four  years  previously, 
while  hiding  in  the  ferns  with  a  chance  acquaintance,  she  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  a  quarrel.  Ixwking  out,  she  saw 
M.  Courier  walking  towards  her,  followed  by  Fremont  and 
S5mQphorien  Dubois,  who  were  shouting  abuse  at  him.  The 
latter  suddenly  caught  him  by  the  leg,  and,  as  he  fell,  Fr(5mont 
shot  him  in  the  back.  A  moment  later  some  other  men,  among 
whom  she  saw  Pierre  Dubois,  armed  with  a  sabre,  Arrault, 
Boutet  and  a  stranger,  ran  up.  For  a  moment  they  all  stood 
looking  at  the  dead  man  and  then  dispersed. 

The  effect  of  this  revelation  was  stupendous.  A  terrified  horse 
and  a  half-witted  girl  seemed  to  have  been  sent  by  Fate  as  the 
means  of  unravelling  the  mystery  of  a  great  writer’s  death. 

Fremont  at  first  denied  everything.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
realised  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  a  crime  of  which  he 
had  already  been  acquitted,  he  changed  his  tone  and  confessed. 
Certainly  he  had  killed  Courier,  but  only  under  the  influence  of 
the  two  Dubois,  who  threatened  to  murder  him  if  he  refused. 
He  stated,  furthermore,  that  they  had  told  him  that  it  was 
Madame  Courier  who  was  inciting  them  to  the  deed. 

At  the  time  of  Fremont’s  confession  the  wretched  woman  was 
living  with  her  mother  in  Paris.  She  w’as  summoned  at  once 
to  Tours  by  the  Juge  d’Instruction,  closely  questioned,  and 
arrested.  Public  opinion  was  roused  to  fever  heat ;  throughout 
France  there  was  talk  of  nothing  but  the  Courier  case. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  extraordinary  series  of  events  just 
related  came  another  equally  strange,  equally  dramatic. 
Against  the  advice  of  the  Procureiir  General  of  Orleans  the  High 
Court,  after  four  prolonged  sittings  and  in  spite  of  all  prece¬ 
dents,  refused  to  commit  the  widow  to  trial.  She  was  released 
and  fled  with  a  new  lover  to  Italy ;  nor  did  she  appear  even 
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as  a  witness  in  the  second  trial  which  opened  at  Tours  in  June, 
1830.  Pierre  Dubois,  Arrault  and  Boutet  were  accused  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  murder.  In  the  then  state  of  the  law  nothing, 
if  the  Crown  proved  its  case,  could  save  them  from  the  scaffold. 
Of  the  two  principals,  one,  Symphorien,  was  dead,  the  other, 
protected  from  conviction  by  the  fact  of  his  previous  acquittal, 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  a  mysterious  disease.  His  flesh  was 
wasting,  his  bones  softening;  he  was  but  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  By  the  time  of  the  fourth  sitting  he  was  little  more 
than  a  walking  corpse.  To  the  end,  however,  he  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  his  charges  against  Pierre  Dubois  and  the  others,  who  as 
stoutly  denied  them. 

Everything  depended  on  the  evidence  of  Sylvine  Grivault. 
The  chance  acquaintance  of  whom  she  had  spoken  to  her  com¬ 
panions  was  hunted  all  through  Touraine,  but  she  had  never 
met  him  since  April  10th,  1825,  and  there  were  no  data  to  help 
the  search.  She  was  confronted  with  several  peasants,  none  of 
whom  she  recognised.  At  last  a  fine,  strapping  young  fellow 
of  thirty-eight  named  Honors  Veillaud  was  discovered  at 
Reignac.  He  was  a  married  man  of  excellent  reputation,  a 
shoemaker.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  Sylvine  said  that  he  was 
the  man,  but  beyond  her  bare  assertion  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  evidence.  The  conspiracy  of  taciturnity  which  had 
brought  the  first  trial  to  nought  was  now  directed  against  her, 
and  what  follow'ed,  despite  the  heavy  cloud  of  tragedy  that  hangs 
over  the  incident,  reads  like  a  farce.  Sylvine  obstinately  refused 
to  say  why  she  had  been  hiding  with  Veillaud  in  the  ferns  near 
Fosse-i-Lalande,  nor  was  he  less  definite  in  his  denials  of 
Intimacy.  Finally,  exasperated  by  his  attitude  and  his 
references  to  her,  the  girl,  just  as  she  was  leaving  the  court, 
told  one  of  the  gendarmes  on  duty  that  he  had  a  scar  on  a  certain 
part  of  his  body.  Veillaud  thereupon  was  hastily  recalled,  taken 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  stripped.  Sylvine  was  right. 

The  jury  was  equally  divided,  and  a  casting  vote  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  accused  men.  Public  opinion  refused  to  con¬ 
demn  the  accomplices  of  a  murderer  who,  by  virtue  of  a  technical 
flaw,  must  go  scot  free.  Four  days  later  Fremont  died.  Pierre 
Dubois  lived  until  1877,  a  morose,  secretive  man  who  is  still 
remembered  by  many  now  living  in  Veretz. 

Two  versions  of  the  crime,  both  unsupported  by  suflScient 
evidence,  remain  current  in  Toimaine.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
Fremont,  the  brothers  Dubois,  and  several  others  met  at  the 
“  Chene  Pendu  ”  on  the  night  of  April  9th-10th,  1825,  and  that 
Fremont  in  a  drunken  fit  swore  to  kill  his  master.  According 
to  this  version  Courier’s  death  was  the  result  of  a  sentence  passed 
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by  a  secret  tribunal  of  poachers  and  thieves  against  a  harsh  land- 
owner.  It  was  an  agrarian  crime  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  more  personal  motives  arising  out  of  the  passionate  intrigue 
existing  between  Pierre  Dubois  and  Madame  Courier. 

There  is,  however,  another  story,  according  to  which  the 
assassination  was  the  result  of  political  intrigue  that  turned  a 
potential  crime  passionnel  to  its  own  uses.  This  theory  has  the 
support  of  much  circumstantial  evidence  :  Madame  Courier’s  un- 
traoed  letter  to  Pierre  Dubois,  her  own  disappearance  in  July, 
1824,  her  revelation  of  the  appointment  made  by  her  husband 
with  Louis  Fremont,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  at  the  murder, 
the  alleged  visit  of  another  stranger  to  Veretz  a  few  days  before 
the  crime  said  to  have  been  inciting  the  peasants  against  Courier, 
the  sensational  refusal  of  the  Orleans  Court  to  bring  the  widow 
to  trial,  the  evident  reluctance  of  all  concerned  to  prohe  the  affair 
to  the  bottom. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  acceptance  of  either  story.  All  that 
we  can  say  with  any  certainty  is  that  in  this  strange  story  of 
Courier’s  death  both  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  and  local  resent¬ 
ment  against  a  cross-grained  landowner  had  a  part.  Further 
than  that  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing.  That  Courier  was  un¬ 
popular  with  the  Royalist  Government  is  certain,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  connect  the  public  with  the  private 
motives.  Let  those  who  love  historical  mysteries  search  deeper. 
The  interest  of  the  story  will  certainly  rei>ay  them. 

Abel  Chevalley. 


BLAISE  PASCAL. 


(1623-1662.) 

The  Eoman  Church  in  France,  at  a  time  when  the  political 
power  of  the  Huguenots  had  been  broken  and  their  moral 
power  was  on  the  decline,  w^as  agitated  by  a  minor  “reformist  ” 
movement  within  its  own  fold.  The  man  who  initiated  it  and 
endow'ed  it  with  his  name  was  a  poor  Flemish  priest,  Cornelius 
Jansen,  or  Jansenius  as  he  Latinised  himself  in  his  writings, 
whom  piety  and  learning  carried  to  the  bishopric  of  Ypres.  It 
seems  curious  to  us  that  labours  so  simple  and  humble  as  his 
should  have  aroused  the  storm  that  followed  the  appearance  of 
his  Augustinus ,  published  just  after  his  death  in  1640.  It  had 
appeared  to  him  a  better  thing  to  study  the  greatest  of  the 
Fathers  than  to  rely,  as  all  the  religious  thinkers  of  the  time 
relied,  upon  later  men’s  versions  of  his  opinions.  To  that  study 
he  devoted  his  life,  and  it  was  embodied  in  the  book  published 
when  he  died.  But  the  pure  doctrine  of  Saint  Augustine  was 
very  far  from  that  preached  by  the  Jesuits,  then  at  the  height 
of  their  power.  It  was  uncomfortably  near  to  Calvinism. 
Through  their  influence  it  w'as  condemned  by  a  Papal  Bull,  as 
containing  propositions  already  beneath  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
These  propositions  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  average  man 
to-day,  but  perhaps  the  key  to  the  controversy  lay  in  the  first, 
that  there  are  commandments  which  the  just  are  not  always 
able  to  obey,  and  that  the  grace  which  makes  obedience  possible 
is  lacking  in  them. 

The  doctrines  of  Jansen  were  being  spread  by  his  former 
friend  the  Abb4  de  St.  Cyran,  who  founded  the  Brotherhood 
of  Port  Royal,  in  the  valley  of  Chevreuse,  near  the  ancient  (Con¬ 
vent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  But  it  was  not  in  him  they 
found  their  first  public  defender.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Anthoine  Arnauld,  whose  sister  La  Mere  Ang^lique,  was  Abbess 
of  Port  Royal.  Far  more  frankly  a  controversialist  than  Jansen, 
Arnauld  attacked  the  Jesuits,  and  they  struck  back  with  all  their 
strength.  The  battle  lasted  for  years.  At  last  the  Sorbonne  were 
summoned,  the  jury  packed  with  friars  who  could  hardly  read 
and  write,  and  a  condemnation  secured.  Arnauld  fled  into 
hiding.  The  Jesuits  had  won  a  victory  greater  than  that  against 
Jansen. 

So  far  the  fight  is  like  a  hundred  other  fights.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  single  action  in  an  age-long  struggle  that  has 
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never  had,  can  never  have,  a  wholly  decisive  result.  Are  there 
virtuous  springs  within  the  human  character  which  give  power 
to  choose  good  rather  than  evil,  or  must  an  outside  divine  power, 
called  hy  Christians  God’s  grace,  he  brought  to  aid  before  that 
choice  can  be  made?  It  employed  metaphysical  terms  almost 
meaningless  to-day.  It  was  not  even  fought  by  the  men  most 
stalwart  on  either  side,  but  by  men  nearer  the  centre.  Jansen 
and  Arnauld  might  turn  to  Saint  Augustine,  but  they  were  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  away  from  Calvin.  The  Jesuits  might  quote  Aris¬ 
totle,  but  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  he  in  the  direction  of  free 
will.  Neither  side  had  any  real  logical  rampart  except  these 
two  walls,  one  behind  each,  at  which  they  looked  nervously 
over  their  shoulders,  against  which  they  were  afraid  to  set  their 
backs.  The  thunder  of  that  artillery  seems  very  far.  Certainly 
up  to  this  moment,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  the  contest 
is  without  interest. 

Suddenly  it  becomes  of  very  great  interest  indeed.  At  the  , 
beginning  of  a  half-century  which  w^as  to  see  France’s  greatest 
literary  glory,  the  age  when  Moliere  and  Racine  entered  upon 
the  heels  of  Corneille,  the  age  of  La  Fontaine,  of  Bossuet,  of 
La  Rochefoucauld,  of  Mesdames  de  Sevign6  and  de  Lafayette, 
of  the  sinister  Retz,  and  the  delightful  Perrault,  there  appears 
a  man  who  was  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  thought  as  great 
as  any,  and  upon  the  fabric  of  French  prose  an  influence  un¬ 
exampled.  A  new  fighter  enters  this  dull  old  battle-ground,  with  a 
weapon  that  for  the  purposes  of  such  controversy  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  fineness  and  precision.  With  him  French  litera¬ 
ture  becomes,  as  Walter  Pater  remarks,  “  what  it  has  remained 
— a  pattern  of  absolutely  unencumbered  expressiveness  ”  ;  or,  as 
Pr^vost-Paradol  puts  it,  “  venu  dans  un  temps  ofi  notre  langne 
allait  toucher  sa  perfection,  il  a  contribud  S,  la  rendre  par- 
faite.”  Les  Provinciales ,  or  letters  written  to  a  provincial  by 
one  of  his  friends,  raise  the  conflict  from  the  artistic  standpoint 
to  an  event  of  the  first  importance.  They  caused  during  their 
appearance,  coming  out  over  a  considerable  period,  letter  by 
letter,  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  time  has  not  dimmed 
their  fame.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
years  have  encumbered  it  with  no  small  dross  of  affectation. 
Outside  Les  Provinciales  the  controversy  has  no  charm  for  one 
of  us  in  ten  thousand.  Within  the  pages  of  the  book  it  is  the 
same  controversy,  though  treated  by  a  witty  genius.  How  many 
of  those  who  pay  it  homage  with  their  lips  give  it  that  of  their 
hearts?  For  my  own  part  I  will  confess  that,  having  frequently 
read  one  letter  or  two  taken  at  random  and  enjoyed  them,  when 
I  came  of  late  to  read  the  whole  collection  through  in  two  even- 
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ings  I  found  the  task  a  heavy,  almost  a  painful,  one.  This  much 
at  least  is  certain  :  to  be  honestly  a  lover  of  Les  Provinciales  one 
must  either  be  interested  in  those  old  battles  of  Molinist  and 
Jansenist,  which  sets  one  in  a  very  small  though  doubtless  excel¬ 
lent  company,  or  one  must  take  a  keen  pleasure  in  the  mechan- 
jcal — shall  I  call  it? — side  of  the  war,  the  skill  of  this  disputant, 
his  irony,  his  mastery  of  argument,  above  all  his  literary  style,  a 
wonder;  supple,  exact,  at  once  conversational  and  beautiful. 

The  writer  of  Les  Provinciales  was  born  this  month  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  family  of  Blaise  Pascal  was  distin¬ 
guished,  and  seems  to  have  had  right  to  a  title  of  nobility  which 
its  members  did  not  use.  His  father  had  been  a  judge  at 
Clermont,  and  had  come  to  Paris  when  the  boy  was  about  six 
years  old,  giving  up  his  post  in  order  personally  to  superintend 
his  education  and  that  of  his  sisters.  Each  of  these  had  talent 
and  character.  Gilberte,  the  elder,  who  married  her  cousin,  a 
lawyer  named  Florin  P^rier,  wrote  the  singularly  vivid  biography 
of  her  brother,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  information  regarding 
his  extraordinary  youth.  Jacqueline  was  a  poetess  and  a  beauty, 
who  seems  to  Have  attracted  everyone  who  saw  her.  Eichelieu 
admired  her;  Corneille  loved  her  company.  There  was  some 
saintliness,  some  sign  of  unearthliness,  about  her  while  she  was 
in  the  world,  playing  in  it  a  brilliant  rdle.  She  was  to  quit  it 
for  her  inevitable  destiny.  Port  Eoyal. 

The  little  Vie  de  Blaise  Pascal  of  Mme.  P^rier  is  a  curious 
and  often  disquieting  document.  It  explains  to  us  more  than 
she  realises,  and  sometimes,  when  she  feels  she  is  most  edifying, 
arouses  in  us  feelings  of  repulsion.  But  she  succeeds  admirably 
in  picturing  for  us  the  childhood  of  her  brother  and  its  influence 
upon  the  man  he  was  to  be.  The  elder  Pascal  was  learned ;  he 
had  also  strong  ideas  about  the  principles  of  education.  Latin 
and  mathematics,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  few  contem¬ 
porary  equals,  he  determined  to  withhold  till  the  boy  was  twelve. 
Latin  was  to  come  first.  So  soon  as  he  had  learnt  it  he  was  to 
be  introduced  to  the  science,  which  he  eagerly  desired  to  leam. 
Then  comes  that  story,  incredible,  one  would  say,  on  the  face  of 
it,  but  almost  certainly  true.  The  boy  began  in  his  play-room 
to  work  out  the  principles  of  geometry  for  himself. 

“  n  prenoit  du  charbon  [saya  his  sister]  et  faisoit  des  figures  sur  des 
carreaux,  cherchant  des  moyens  de  faire,  par  exemple,  un  cercle  par- 
faitement  rond,  ou  un  triangle  dont  les  cdt^s  et  les  angles  fussent  4gaux,  et 
autres  choses  semblables.  II  trouvoit  tout  cela  lui  seul ;  ensuite  il 
cherchoit  les  proportions  des  figures  entre  elles.  Mais  oomme  le  soin  de 
mon  p4ro  avoit  ^t4  si  grand  de  lui  cacher  toutes  ces  choses,  il  n’en  savoit 
pas  mfime  les  noms  II  fut  contraint  de  se  faire  lui-mSme  des  definitions  ; 
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il  appeloit  tin  cercle  un  rond,  ime  ligne  une  barre,  et  ainsi  dee  autrea, 
Apr^  068  definitions,  il  se  fit  des  axiomes,  et  en  fin  il  fit  des  demonstrations 
parfaites  ;  et  comme  Ton  va  de  I’un  k  I’autre  dans  ces  choses,  il  poussa 
lea  recherches  si  avant,  qu’il  en  vint  jusqu’4  la  trente-deuxidme  pro- 
position  du  premier  livre  d’Euclide.” 

At  this  interesting  stage  his  father  broke  in  upon  him  suddenly 
one  day  and  caught  him  at  work ! 

There  was  thereafter  no  more  talk  of  holding  him  back.  When 
he  was  sixteen  he  produced  a  little  work  on  conic  sections, ‘  which 
seemed  to  those  of  liis  day  so  powerful,  “qu’on  disoit  que  depuis 
Archimfede  on  n’avoit  rien  vu  de  cette  force.”  Of  his  scientific 
work  I  can  do  no  more  than  repeat  what  others  have  said.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  celebration  of  his  tercentenary  it 
will  be  discussed  by  someone  competent  to  appraise  it.  He 
invented  a  calculating  machine,  which  may  have  been  scienti¬ 
fically  perfect,  but  at  any  rate  appears  to  have  been  beyond  the 
craftsmen  set  to  construct  it.  His  most  important  work  was  the 
proof  by  experiment  of  the  theories  of  the  great  Torricelli,  pupil 
of  the  even  greater  Galileo,  with  regard  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
He  was  then  living  at  Rouen,  where  his  father  had  a  new  post, 
aged  twenty-three,  and  already  so  ruined  in  constitution  that  he 
was  unable  to  go  to  Clermont  for  the  ascent  of  the  Puy  de  Dome 
with  the  glass  tubes  containing  mercury  with  which  the  great 
experiment  was  made.  This  was  carried  out  under  his  instruc¬ 
tions  by  P^rier  and  a  number  of  others.  The  results  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  two  works,  De  VEquilihre  des  Liqueurs  and  De  la 
Pisanteur  de  la  Masse  d’Air.  By  virtue  of  this  experiment  Pascal 
may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  barometer.  He  did  other 
scientific  work  of  the  highest  class,  particularly  in  the  realm  of 
pure  mathematics.  And  lastly,  as  we  learn  with  astonishment 
and  amusement,  this  invalid  scientist  and  d6vot  invented, 
designed,  and  was  a  member  of  the  private  company  which  put 
upon  the  road — the  first  omnibus  to  ply  for  hire. 

The  rest  of  the  account  of  Gilberte  P6rier  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  his  terrible  sufferings  and  his  piety.  He  ailed  from  childhood, 
and  increased  his  ill-health  by  his  toils.  After  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  declared,  he  never  passed  a  day  without  pain.  He  was 
overcome  wdth  a  partial  paralysis,  with  terrible  headaches,  and 
more  terrible  convulsions,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died,  in  his 
fortieth  year.  He  never  made  complaint.  He  bore  all  these 
evils  with  a  patience  copied  from  the  example  of  Christ.  He 
never,  says  Mme.  P^rier,  owed  ill-will  to  any  man,  even  of  those 
who  had  harmed  him.  He  jrfused  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the 
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delights  of  the  world,  even  those  apparently  most  innocent.  A 
rich  man,  he  sometimes  had  to  borrow  money  for  bare  necessi¬ 
ties,  having  previously  given  all  he  had  to  the  poor,  obeying  thus 
the  injunction  to  another  rich  young  man.  A  saint,  we  say,  and 
if  to  some  of  us  certain  of  his  asceticisms  appear  terrible,  that 
does  not  cause  us  to  qualify  the  verdict. 

Ah,  yes,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  medal,  as  often  to 
such  medals,  whereon  are  strange  hieroglyphics,  gazing  upon 
which  we  seem  to  pass  from  Christian  sanctity  to  dark  and  dismal 
fetishism.  There  is  the  affair  of  P^re  de  St.  Ange,  related  by 
Gilberts,  but  with  a  certain  economy  of  truth,  which  the 
researches  of  Victor  Cousin  have  laid  bare.  We  see  a  preacher, 
a  monk,  attracted  by  the  intelligent  conversation  of  three  youths, 
inviting  them,  apparently,  to  his  lodging,  making  some  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion,  which  he  is  careful  to 
point  out  he  does  not  put  forward  as  doctrine,  the  suggestions 
merely  of  an  inquiring  mind.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  bodies 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  Christ  were  formed  of  some  divine  matter, 
and  were  different  to  human  bodies.  Another  was  nearer  to  the 
controversy  in  which  Blaise  Pascal  w^as  to  be  engaged  :  that  a 
vigorous  spirit  can  without  faith  reach  knowledge  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  religion.  We  see  them  taking  their  leave  with  the  usual 
politenesses,  drawing  upareport  of  the  conversation,  and  forward¬ 
ing  it  to  the  bishop.  When  the  man  has  signed  a  statement 
retracting  all  the  errors,  and  the  bishop  is  satisfied,  we  see  the 
youths  writing  this  time  to  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  to  secure 
a  stronger  verdict.  Eventually  the  zealots  have  to  give  up  the 
heresy-hunt  because  the  Church  will  ride  with  them  no  longer. 
And  one  of  the  youths  is  Blaise  Pascal,  who  fought  for  justice 
for  his  friend  Anthoine  Amanld. 

There  is  another  affair,  which  likewise  we  can  put  together 
from  the  materials  collected  by  Cousin.  There  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  sister  of  the  close  friend  of  Pascal,  the  Due  de  Eoannez. 
While  her  family  was  seeking  her  a  suitable  husband — she  was 
still  a  child — Pascal  was  urging  her  to  give  herself  to  religion. 
For  sixteen  centuries,  he  writes  to  her,  the  Church  has  groaned 
for  her ;  it  is  time  to  groan  for  the  Church  and  for  us  all,  to  give 
it  all  that  remains  of  life.  She  runs  away  to  Port  Royal,  crops 
her  hair,  takes  (apparently  private  and  personal)  vows  of 
chastity,  dons  the  intermediate  “petit  habit.”  Pascal  dead, 
she  returns  to  the  world.  She  is  absolved  from  her  childish 
vows.  A  husband,  a  distinguished  soldier,  “  due  et  pair,”  is 
found  for  her,  she  marries  gladly.  The  story  is  taken  up  by 
Marguerite  P^rier,  the  niece  whose  cure  by  the  Sacred  Thom 
caused  the  “  second  conversion  ”  of  Pascal.  The  girl  is  made 
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to  believe  she  has  sinned  against  God.  She  falls  into  hopeless 
melancholy  and  sickness.  One  child  dies  an  infant,  another  is 
bom  crippled.  She  herself  dies,  still  very  young.  No  personal 
obliquity  on  the  part  of  Pascal  in  all  this,  it  may  he  said.  But 
do  we  not  seem  to  be  looking  into  an  abyss,  such  as  yawned 
before  the  vision  of  Pascal  after  a  carriage  accident,  from  which 
there  rises  a  mephitic  atmosphere  of  bigotry? 

That  is  the  other  side  to  the  medal. 

**  Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipaia  florihua  angat." 

The  miracle  of  the  Sainte  Epine  occurred  when  Pascal  was  in 
the  midst  of  Les  Provinci'ales .  It  may  be  partly  responsible  for 
the  change  of  tone  that  takes  place  in  their  course.  They  are 
in  the  beginning  the  work  of  one  who  was  then,  if  saintly  in 
his  life,  yet  a  man  of  the  fashionable  world,  interested  in 
theological  discussion  like  many  another,  from  the  Great  Cond4 
downward.  The  method  of  Pascal  was  very  cleverly  chosen. 
He  speaks  not  as  a  Jansenist,  which  he  undoubtedly  was,  but 
as  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  He  represents  himself  as 
going  to  one  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors  leading  the  attack  upon 
Arnauld,  and  asking  him  if  he  does  not  condemn  the  Jansenist 
opinion  “  that  grace  is  efficacious  and  that  it  determines  our 
will  to  do  well.”  Oh,  no,  that  is  no  heresy.  Then  what  is  the 
heresy  of  M.  Arnauld?  It  is,  according  to  the  doctor,  that  he 
does  not  admit  that  the  just  have  the  power  to  accomplish  the 
commandments  of  God,  in  the  manner  wherein  the  Sorbonne 
understands  the  words. 

Off  he  goes  and  seeks  an  imaginary  Jansenist,  ”  et  pourtant 
fort  bon  homme,”  as  he  wickedly  adds.  Is  it  possible,  he  asks, 
that  the  Sorbonne  can  introduce  an  error  such  as  “that  all  the 
just  have  always  the  power  to  accomplish  the  commandments  ”? 
Error?  That  is  a  perfectly  Catholic  sentiment.  Back  he  goes, 
delighted,  to  the  doctor  with  the  news.  Ah,  yes,  but  did  the 
Jansenist  say  the  power  was  “immediate” — un  pouvoir 
prochain?  That  is  the  point.  The  word  is  to  him  new  and 
meaningless.  Lest  he  shall  forget  it  he  hurries  back  to  the 
Jansenist  and  asks  if  he  believes  in  the  immediate  power.  In 
what  sense,  asks  the  Jansenist,  and  avers  that  his  two  sets  of 
opponents,  Jesuits  and  Jacobins,*  use  it  with  different  meanings. 

He  then  visits  in  turn  a  leading  Jesuit  and  a  leading 
Jacobin.  The  Jesuit  declares  that  it  means  that  which  lacks 
nothing  for  action.  So,  if  a  man  is  in  darkness,  he  has  not 
the  immediate  power  to  see.  But  no,  says  the  Jacobin,  a  man 

(1)  The  Dominicans  were  known  as  Jacobins  from  their  association 
with  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
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in  darkness  who  is  not  blind  still  has  the  immediate  power  to 
see.  Thus,  when  the  Jacobin  declares  that  all  the  just  have 
the  immediate  power  to  accomplish  the  commandments,  he 
means  they  still  want  something  more.  What?  EfiBcacious 
grace.  Then  his  thought  is  precisely  that  of  the  Jansenists, 
whom  he  opposed,  and  opposed  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  his 
allies.  But  Jacobin  and  Jesuit  agree  to  fight  Jansenist  with 
“immediate  powder.”  With  scorching  irony  Pascal  drives  his 
victory  home. 

It  is  the  same  with  “  sufficient  grace.”  The  Jesuits  say  it 
is  given  to  all  and  all  have  power  to  render  it  efficacious  or 
inefficacious  without  further  aid  from  God.  The  Jansenists  say 
that  no  grace  can  be  sufficient  which  is  not  also  efficacious. 
The  Jacobins,  for  policy’s  sake,  agree  there  is  a  sufficient  grace, 
will  suffer  martyrdom  for  it,  but  add  that  man  does  not  act  upon 
this  alone,  and  that  God  gives  him  efficacious  grace.  So  grace 
is  sufficient  without  sufficing. 

Then  he  leaves  that  controversy  to  turn  to  direct  attack  upon 
the  Jesuit  doctrines.  From  their  own  mouths,  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  their  brethren,  he  culls  terrible  fruits  :  that  we  do  no 
sin  if  we  do  not  feel  in  committing  sin  that  it  is  forbidden  by 
God;  that  the  “probable  opinion”  of  a  single  learned  doctor 
is  an  adequate  guide  for  conscience,  and  that  between  two 
“probable  opinions”  a  man  may  choose  which  suits  him  the 
better ;  that  a  man  may  kill  another  to  recover  or  preserve  from 
robbery  the  sum  of  seven  ^cus,  but  not  less;  that  unchastity 
is  permitted  if  due  merely  to  the  desire  to  win  a  reputation  for 
gallantry ;  that,  while  we  should  give  of  our  superfluity  to  help 
the  poor,  that  which  we  keep  to  raise  ourselves  in  the  world  is 
not  a  superfluity,  so  the  great  and  the  kings  have  rarely  any 
superfluity  at  all. 

The  tone  grows  graver,  anger  rises,  the  early  witticisms  are 
absent,  as  he  explores  these  teachings  and  defends  Port  Eoyal. 
One  can  scarcely  say  he  is  fair  to  the  Jesuits,  but  at  least  he 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  they  present.  They  are  not, 
he  admits,  corrupt.  But  they  are  greedy  of  power.  They 
desire  to  rule  the  world,  and  so  they  have  an  easy  doctrine  for 
everyone,  so  they  admit  open  evil-livers  to  the  Sacrament. 

“  Voil&  ce  que  c’est,  mes  p^res,  d’avoir  des  j^suites  par  toute  la  terrel 
VoilA  la  pratique  universelle  que  vous  y  avez  introduite  et  que  vous  y 
voulez  maintenir.  II  n’importe  que  les  tables  de  J4sus-Christ  soient 
remplies  d’abotninations,  pourvu  que  vos  ^glises  soient  pleines  de  monde. 
Rendez  done  ceux  qui  s’y  opposent  hdr^tiques  sur  le  Saint  Sacrement : 
il  le  faut,  &  quelque  prix  que  ce  soit.  Mais  comment  le  pourrez-vous  faire 
apr^  9  tant  de't^moignages  invincibles'qu’ils  ont  donn^’de  leur  foi  ?  ” 
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But  quotation  from  this  brilliant,  and  at  the  last  impassioned 
attack  upon  the  great  order  is  almost  worthless.  One  must 
read  pages,  a  whole  letter,  to  appreciate  the  command  of  simple 
language,  the  precision,  and  the  extraordinary  charm,  that 
makes  of  this  question,  so  utterly  forgotten  and  remote,  one  of 
the  classics  of  French  literature.  And,  to  repeat  an  earlier 
warning,  it  is  useless  for  most  people  to  embark  upon  it  at  all 
unless  they  love  for  its  own  sake  the  mechanism,  the  texture, 
of  argument  beautifully  arranged  and  expressed. 

Les  Provinciales  met  with  the  fate  that  might  have  been 
expected.  They  were  formally  condemned  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Eome,  which  nine  years  later  condemned  equally  the  maxims 
which  they  attacked.  A  Latin  translation  by  Nicole  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  executioner  in  France. 

For  long  they  were  regarded  as  the  greatest  literary  work  of 
Pascal.  It  was  due  to  the  discoveries  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
Victor  Cousin,  over  eighty  years  ago,  that  they  were  dethroned 
in  favour  of  the  Pensies.  He  pointed  out  that  these  scattered 
reflections,  as  they  w^ere  then  known  to  the  world,  had  suffered 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  “editing”  after  his  death  by 
the  Due  de  Eoannez  and  his  friends  of  Port  Eoyal.  Pascal  had 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  Jesuits  might  consider  him 
a  heretic ;  he  was  never  so  regarded,  despite  the  condemnation 
of  the  work  of  his  youth,  by  the  Church  at  large.  He  was 
never  called  upon  to  abjure  that  work,  and  he  told  his  friends, 
in  his  last  year  of  life,  in  the  presence  of  Marguerite  P^rier, 
that  he  did  not  repent  of  having  written  it,  and  that  if  he 
were  to  write  it  then  he  would  express  himself  even  more 
strongly.  But  Port  Eoyal  was  naturally  desirous  that  his 
posthumous  “thoughts”  should  appear  as  a  perfect  model  of 
piety.  From  its  thousands  of  alterations  they  were  freed  by 
the  edition  of  Prosper  Faugfere,  who  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Cousin,  going  direct  to  those  manuscripts  in  Pascal’s  brilliant, 
tortured  handwriting,  pages  of  which  the  latter  has  reproduced. 

The  Pensies  form  one  of  the  greatest  of  books  of  divine 
meditation.  They  are  not  so  much  the  work  of  a  great  thinker 
as  of  a  man  intensely  in  earnest,  wuth  wonderful  felicity  of  self- 
expression,  so  that  the  finest  reflections  of  his  ardent  spirit  seem 
to  be  inscribed,  in  the  fewest  words  and  most  perfect  form 
possible,  with  a  diamond  upon  glass.  Of  all  the  great 
literatures  the  French  is  richest  in  a  mode  in  which  ours  is 
weak,  the  collection  of  maxims,  of  wisdom,  worldly  or  spiritual, 
embodied  in  sparkling  aphorisms.  On  the  worldly  side,  indeed, 
Pascal  was  by  no  means  silent.  He  had  been  a  man  of  fashion, 
the  intimate  of  the  Due  de  Eoannez,  of  the  Marquise  de  Sabl4, 
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another  writer  of  maxims,  and  the  mistress  of  a  famous  Salon. 
I  have  never  found  in  his  writings  or  letters  any  reference  to 
his  great  contemporary,  the  Due  de  la  Kochefoucauld,  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  knew  him.  His  sister  Gilberte  hints  that 
many  of  his  friends  were  among  the  Frondeiirs,  and  says  that 
his  religious  sentiments  would  not  allow  him  to  oppose  the  royal 
power.  To  La  Rochefoucauld  in  worldly  moments  he  some¬ 
times  certainly  seems  to  approach. 

“  N’avez-vous  jamais  vu  des  gens  qui,  pour  se  plaindre  du  peu  d’etat 
que  vous  faites  d*eux,  vous  ^talent  I’exemple  de  gens  de  condition  qui  les 
estiment  ?  Je  leur  r6pondrois  4  cela :  Montrez-moi  le  m^rite  par  oti 
vous  avez  charm6  ces  personnes,  et  je  vous  estimerai  de  mSme.” 

“  L’exemple  de  la  ch8istet6  d’Alexandre  n’a  pas  temt  fait  de  continents 
que  celui  de  son  ivrognerie  a  fait  d’intemp4rants.” 

“  Le  nez  de  Cl^opatre,  s’il  eut  6t6  plus  coiut,  touto  la  face  de  la  terre 
aurait  chang6.” 

“  Les  hommes  sont  si  ndeessairement  fous,  que  ce  seroit  etre  fou  par 
un  autre  tour  de  folie  que  de  ne  pas  #tre  fou.” 

The  wit  here  touches  the  cynical.  Sometimes  there  emerges 
a  political  truth,  such  as  this  phrase,  in  which  we  to-day  see 
the  whole  history  of  the  late  war,  with  the  very  words  which 
began  it : 

“  Ce  chien  est  k  moi,  disoient  ces  pauvres  enfants  ;  e’est  14  ma  place  au 
Boleil :  voil4  le  commencement  et  I’image  de  I’usurpation  de  toute  la  terre.” 

My  place  in  the  sun  !  Of  that  maxim  at  least  we  have  learnt 
the  truth. 

But  neither  worldly  wit  nor  political  wisdom  sound  the  true 
note  of  the  Pansies.  That  note  is  the  voice  of  the  moralist 
seeking  truth  in  communion  with  his  God.  No  longer  is  he  the 
brilliant  young  fighter  of  the  earlier  Provinciales .  Earnest  and 
austere,  every  possible  distraction  eliminated,  he  sets  out  upon 
the  search  for  eternal  verities,  well  knowing  that  he  is  never  to 
find  all  he  seeks,  for  “  God  being  hidden,  every  religion  which 
does  not  say  that  God  is  hidden  is  not  true.”  Our  religion 
proclaims  it.  Vere  tu  es  Dcus  ahsconditns .  But  we  see  at 
once  that  in  truth  no  real  change  has  come  over  him.  The  youth 
who  was  shocked  by  the  Jesuit  creed  of  easy  worldliness,  all 
things  to  all  men,  of  “cheap”  piety,  is  the  same  as  the  sick 
man  who  raises  himself  to  a  peak,  an  arid,  stony  peak,  we  may 
feel,  but  a  great  height,  and  looks  upon  the  world.  The  weak¬ 
ness  and  misery  of  man  appal  him,  and  the  more  because  he 
is  convinced  of  man’s  essential  greatness  and  dignity.  Never 
have  these  been  more  magnificently  affirmed  than  in  the  most 
famous  of  his  sayings,  and  the  noblest. 
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“  L’homme  n’est  qu’un  roseau,  le  plus  foible  de  la  nature,  mais  c’est 
un  roseau  pensant.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  Tunivers  entier  s’arme  pour 
l’6craser.  Une  vapeiu",  une  goutte  d’eau,  siiffit  pour  le  tuer.  Mais  quand 
I’tmivers  l’6craseroit,  Thomme  seroit  encore  plus  noble  que  ce  qui  le  tue, 
parce  qu’il  salt  qu’il  meurt ;  et  I’avantage  que  Tunivers  a  sur  lui,  I’univerg 
n’en  sait  rien. 

“  Toute  notre  dignity  consiste  done  en  la  pen86e.  C’est  de  l^i  qu’il  faut 
nous  relever,  non  de  I’espace  et  de  la  dur6e  que  nous  ne  saurions  remplir, 
Travaillons  done  4  bien  penser  ;  voil4  le  principe  de  la  morale.” 

Those  who  see  in  Blaise  Pascal  only  a  fanatic  scourging  his 
own  kind  should  turn  to  this  and  other  hke  sayings  in  the  chapter 
upon  the  grandeur  of  man.  But  not  for  this  does  he  cease  to  be 
a  pessimist,  or  to  cry.  Woe  !  Woe  !  Wickedness  afflicts  him  with 
something  hke  terror.  He  despairs  for  mankind.  In  his  despair 
of  hearkening  to  higher  motives  he  descends  to  the  most 
curious  argument  ever  used  to  bring  man  to  God.  Is  there  truth 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity?  If  you  had  to  wager  on  the 
question,  which  opinion  would  you  back?  You  have  to  wager, 
by  your  life.  If  there  is  truth,  what  do  you  gain?  All.  And 
lose?  Nothing.  But  perhaps  I  wager  too  much.  No,  since 
there  is  equal  chance  of  loss  or  gain ,  if  you  were  offered  only  two 
lives  for  one  you  might  back  either  opinion.  If  you  were  offered 
three  lives  you  w’ould  be  prudent  to  back  truth,  hazarding  one 
life  of  earthly  pleasure  for  three  of  heavenly,  at  a  game  where 
there  is  equal  chance  of  loss  or  gain.  But,  actually,  there  is  an 
infinity  of  happiness  if  you  win,  in  an  equal  chance.  And  the 
whole  thing  is  worked  out  by  the  greatest  authority  of  his  time 
upon  the  laws  of  chance. 

Strange  mixture  of  scientist,  mystic,  and  Salvationist !  His 
own  philosophy,  expressed  best  of  all  in  his  conversation  with 
de  Saci  upon  Montaigne  and  Epictetus,  is  a  blend  of  the  opinions 
of  these  two  conflicting  philosophers,  the  “  pyrrhonism,”  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  one,  the  stoic  dogmatism  of  the  other.  They  are 
reconciled,  brought  together,  by  the  message  of  God.  We  must 
speculate,  but  our  speculations  must  start  from  evidence,  as 
Walter  Pater  happily  puts  it,  “  supplemented  by  an  act  of  ima¬ 
gination,  or  by  the  grace  of  faith,  shall  we  say?  ”  He  belongs 
to  a  race  that  is  very  rare  upon  this  earth — fortunately,  some 
may  say,  but  who  can  tell?  Few  at  least  will  deny  that  it  is 
well  the  race  exists.  Seldom  can  we  love  him,  though  we  are 
led  nearer  to  affection  for  him  by  the  comparatively  recent 
discovery,  in  itself,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  hint,  that  he  was 
once  in  love,  at  Clermont,  with  a  young  and  learned  beauty, 
“qui  4tajt  la  Sapho  du  pays.”  We  should  like  at  least  to  believe 
the  story  is  true  of  the  writer  of  that  “discours  sur  les  passions  de 
I’amour  ”  generally  bound  with  the  PensSes.  But  never  can  we 
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withhold  our  admiration,  nor,  even  if  he  repels,  a  sort  of  awe. 
Like  an  army  that  with  draw’s  from  a  wide  position  to  hold  a 
narrow’er,  he  gathers  redoubled  strength  from  the  concentration 
of  his  resources,  till  he  stands  upon  his  rock  invincible.  And 
he  shows  us  how  to  do  it,  revealing  himself  in  that  revelation. 
We  may  not  desire  to  follow  his  method,  but  it  is  w’orth  reflec¬ 
tion.  Of  him  it  wras  particularly  true  that  it  needed  not  the 
universe  should  arm  to  crush  him,  but  that  when  the  universe 
had  crushed  him  he  remained  nobler — and  stronger — than  that 
which  had  killed  him. 


Cyril  Falls. 


A  SHEOPSHIKE  LAD  OE  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

I. 


His  name  we  do  not  know,  and  yet  he  has  given  us  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  those  old  romances,  in  part  legend,  in  part 
history,  that  help  us  to  walk  with  a  sure  foot  through  an  England 
of  wild  forest  and  strong  castles,  of  great  lords  and  fighting  men, 
of  lovely  queens  and  learned  minstrels,  of  a  proud  priesthood 
and  a  half-tamed  people — an  England  begun  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  came  to  its  end  before  the  thirteenth  died.  Few 
stretches  of  history  are  of  greater  interest,  of  more  individual 
value,  whether  w'e  find  it  in  the  fleshless  bones  of  the  chronicles 
or  in  the  romances  where  truth  is  so  interwoven  with  poetry 
that  we  smile,  doubt,  and  at  best  but  half  believe  the  tales  these 
good  men  tell  us.  For  they  tell  of  a  younger  England;  and 
youth,  if  it  is  to  please  us,  must  needs  be  trustful,  have  faith 
and  ask  no  proof,  but  accept  instead  with  a  whole  heart  the 
strange,  the  marvellous,  the  imix)ssible,  ever  seeking  something 
near  enough  to  a  fairy-tale  to  satisfy  imagination,  yet  with  just 
so  much  of  truth  as  to  make  even  legend  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  belief.  When  books  (as  we  understand  them)  were  not,  and 
men  told  tales  by  the  light  of  beechen  fires  on  the  common 
hearthstone  to  shorten  the  long  hours  of  weary  winter  nights, 
the  great  romances  took  to  themselves  definite  form  and  shape, 
and  from  scattered  collections  of  story  and  verse  became  welded 
together  into  the  recognised  literature,  not  only  of  their  day, 
but  of  the  more  critical  ages  to  come  ;  and  thus  the  famous  Fitz- 
Warine  romance  came  into  bemg,  a  romance  now  almost  as 
familiar  to  careful  students  as  the  Arthurian  idyl  itself.  The 
story,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  seemingly  the  prose  translation 
of  an  earlier  romance,  of  an  Anglo-Norman  poem,  for  here  and 
there  the  transcriber,  in  idle  mood  or  held  by  the  easy  flow  of 
the  verse,  has  wisely  left  it  untouched,  so  that  we  have  prose 
and  poetry,  history  and  legend  mixed  together  like  the  coloured 
threads  in  some  rare  Eastern  carpet,  the  very  prose  itself  being, 
at  times,  of  so  delicate  a  beauty  and  freshness  that  we  know 
this  too  is  the  work  of  a  poet. 

But  whether  this  story  of  the  Fitz-Warines  be  from  the  hand 
of  one  man  or  of  many,  it  is  hard  of  disproof  that  whenever 
the  romance  touches  Ludlow,  and  all  that  pleasant  land  watered 
by  the  Teme,  the  Corve,  and  the  Clun,  it  is  born  of  but  one 
pen,  and  comes  straight  from  the  heart  of  a  Shropshire  lad  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  loved  every  inch  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
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Shropshire  lad  of  our  day  loves  his  “coloured  counties”  and 
his  “blue  remembered  bills.”  Many  have  loved  this  land 
watered  by  the  three  rivers  and  guarded  by  the  range  of  the 
Clee  bills,  that  Eoger  de  Haldingham,  monk  in  Holy  Orders, 
honoured  with  so  high  a  place  in  his  wonderful  painted  map  of 
the  world,  now  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
So  dear  were  they  to  the  heart  of  the  map-maker  that,  for  him, 
all  other  English  hills  were  wiped  out  of  very  being  by  Great 
Clee,  Brown  Clee,  and  the  lesser  range  that  springs  from  their 
loins ;  and  there  they  stand  to-day  (among  a  motley  of  mermaids 
and  kings,  walled  cities  and  holy  saints,  Agriophagi,  mounted 
knights  and  crouching  beasts)  on  the  map  that  is  surely  as  strange 
a  record  of  ignorance  and  learning  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man 
to  leave  behind  him.  And  there,  too,  they  stand  to-day  in  their 
old  accustomed  places,  looking  down  on  lazy  Teme  and  sleepy 
Coiwe,  all  unchanged  save  for  those  great  wounds  the  quarry- 
men  have  made  in  their  crests,  wounds  that  yet  only  add  some¬ 
thing  to  their  ancient  beauty,  having  the  semblance  of  low- 
hanging,  pink-coloured  clouds  left  over  from  the  afterglow  of 
forgotten  sunsets.  If  Eoger  de  Haldingham  could  walk  over 
the  Whitcliffe  some  still  autumn  evening,  he  would  surely  know 
his  hills  again.  Under  their  shadow  are  set  the  mosi  moving 
scenes  in  the  Fitz-Warine  romance,  and  so  closely  does  this 
unknown  writer  follow  the  fortunes  of  Ludlow  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  part  the  town  from  the  story. 

And  never  had  town  more  bloody  a  baptism,  though  this  came 
later  in  its  history.  For  in  the  beginning  Ludlow  was  known 
as  Dynan,  and  when  William  the  Norman,  having  slain  Harold 
the  Saxon  in  fair  fight  on  Hastings  plain,  set  about  dividing 
the  conquered  land  among  his  hungry  followers,  he  gave  to  his 
w’ell-loved  knight  Eoger  de  Belehealme  ^  “all  the  county  of 
Shrewsbury  very  freely,  and  it  was  called  a  County  Palatine.” 
But  this  free  land  grant  was  not  wholly  a  love  gift.  William 
was  a  far-seeing  man,  and  well  knew  that  the  surest  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  hold  his  untamed  foe  Owen  Gwynned,  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  by  doling  out  this  land  of  the  marches  to  his  proven  knights, 
for  men  will  ever  fight  best  to  guard  their  own  hearthstones, 
and  the  Norman  king  had  no  mind  to  see  again  the  rich  country 
that  lies  between  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  burned  and  pillaged 
to  a  barren  w'aste.  In  Eoger  de  Montgomery  (the  de  Belehealme 
of  the  poem)  the  king  had  made  a  wise  choice.  A  typical  man 
of  his  day,  Eoger’s  first  act  was  to  build,  to  the  glory  of  God 

(1)  Roger  de  Montgomery,  to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the 
Earldom  of  Shropshire.  The  romance  writer  has  here  confused  the  father’s 
title  with  that  of  his  son. 
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and  for  the  saving  of  his  own  soul,  that  great  abbey  of  Saint 
Peter  that  still  stands  without  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury  town, 
though  not  to-day  as  Eoger  knew  it.  Having  made  his  peace 
with  God,  his  next  thought  was  for  himself,  and  he  began  the 
building  of  those  two  great  castles,  Brugge  (Bridgenorth)  and 
Dynan.  But  death  took  him  before  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
two  castles,  with  their  unfinished  walls  and  roofless  towers, 
were  left  to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who,  together  with  his 
brothers,  finished  the  building  of  Brugge,  fortifying  it  so  strongly 
as  to  rouse  the  wrath  and  suspicion  of  the  king.  For  while 
they  had  been  busy  roofing  their  towers  and  adding  stone  upon 
stone  to  their  walls  Norman  William  had  died,  his  red-headed 
son  had  paid  the  full  reckoning  of  an  evil  rule  in  a  sunlit 
“  shade  ”  of  the  great  forest,  and  a  new  king  sat  all  uneasily 
on  the  English  throne. 

Now  this  first  Henry  was,  before  all  things  else,  a  cautious 
man  ;  so,  for  his  better  safety,  he  banished  the  sons  of  his  father’s 
favourite,  and,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  gave  all  the 
pleasant  land  that  borders  the  river  Corve  to  his  own  well-loved 
knight  Joce,  who  was  known  from  that  day  forth  as  Joce  de 
Dynan.  It  is  this  same  Joce  who  to-day  looks  down  from  a 
panel  in  the  new  west  window  of  Ludlow  Church,  while  behind 
him  the  beautiful  round  chapel  that  he  built  and  dedicated  to 
that  most  human  of  the  saints,  Mary  the  Magdalene  (that  chapel, 
where  once  over  every  stall  hung  painted  coats  of  arms  of  gallant 
knights),  now  stands  open  to  the  changing  skies  and  to  every 
wandering  wind  that  blows  through  the  inner  fosse  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  yet  showing  even  in  its  ruin  how  faultless  was  the  taste  of 
the  man  who  made  it. 

Joce  loved  his  castle,  and  the  green  hill  called  Whitcliffe  with 
the  great  woods  beyond,  where  he  was  to  come  so  near  to  losing 
his  life  when  the  troubles  began  that  took  from  Dynan  its  ancient 
name,  and  we  feel  that  w-e  want  to  know  more  of  Joce ;  for  if 
Fulk  Fitz-Warine  be  the  hero,  Joce  de  Dynan  is  painted  with 
an  even  surer  touch,  giving  so  vivid  an  impression  of  a  lovable 
personality  that  no  musing  scholar  can  walk  the  streets  of 
Ludlow  town  to-day  without  remembering  that  ‘  ‘  knight  of  good 
learning”  and  all  that  he  did.  Not  only  did  he  build  the  three 
walls  of  Dynan  Castle  and  encompassed  them  with  fosses,  but 
made  too  a  ”  stout  bridge  of  stone  and  lime  ”  across  the  river 
Teme  on  the  march  from  Bristol  to  Chester.  Antiquarians  tell 
us  that  the  bridge  now  spanning  the  Teme  (where  once  stood 
the  ”  pretty  chapel  of  Saint  Catherine,”  wantonly  destroyed 
in  the  eighteenth  century)  is  not  the  same  that  Joce  de  Dynan 
built ;  but  I  know  at  least  one  wise  man  who  holds  to  the  con- 
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trary,  and  grows  eloquent  on  the  birthmarks  he  sees  on  piers 
and  arches,  that  are  to  him  as  trustworthy  proof  of  the  bridge’s 
twelfth  century  origin. 

In  these  old  romances  there  are  no  straight  paths  or  beaten 
tracks;  instead,  the  story  wanders  on,  as  the  singer  himself  had 
wandered  on  many  a  glad  May  morning,  by  the  banks  of  the 
winding  Teme  through  the  deep  shades  of  Mary-Knowl  woods, 
well  content  to  lose  himself  in  the  strange  wild  joy  and  mystery 
of  spring.  The  great  Fitz-Warine  romance  is  a  very  patch- 
work  of  old  and  new,  of  history  and  legend,  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  so  that  it  is  only  when  our  Shropshire  lad  is  going  sure- 
foot  on  the  soil  he  loves  that  we  will  go  with  him.  At  times 
we  find  ourselves  in  strange  company,  among  giants  and  devils 
and  beasts  of  enchantment ;  but  through  all  this  magic  run  the 
living  waters  of  the  Corve  and  the  Teme,  while  soft  airs  blow 
upon  us  from  the  Shropshire  hills.  We  may  find  scattered  along 
the  pages  of  this  romance  little  pictures  that  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  countryside  the  singer  knew  well  and  held  dear,  as  when 
to  Alan,  the  son  of  Flaeu,  was  given  a  little  castle  called  the 
“Tree  of  Oswald,”  after  its  Saxon  lord,  who,  with  all  due 
ceremony,  had  with  his  own  hands  laid  the  first  stroke  to  the 
root  of  the  great  oak  that  was  to  be  the  centre  and  support  of 
his  castle.  It  is  ”  now  called  Osewaldestre  ”  (Oswestry),  we 
are  told,  and  later  Alan,  ”  from  whom  come  all  the  great  lords 
in  England  who  have  for  surname  Fitz  Alan,”  enlarged  to  twuce 
its  size  the  castle  that  was  one  day  to  be  the  home  of  Eve, 
daughter  to  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  the  outlaw.  There  are  many  of 
these  pictures ;  but  we  must  leave  untold  the  adventures  of  proud 
Payn  Peverel  and  the  ‘  ‘  fair  strong  tower  ’  ’  that  he  built  in  the 
midst  of  “  marshes  and  much  water  ”  ;  of  his  niece  Melette  and 
the  high  tourney  held  in  her  honour  in  the  forest  land  of  the 
Peak  country,  when  the  “  knight  in  red  samit  ”  won  her,  and 
with  her  White  Tower  (Whittington)  that  a  stout-hearted 
Peverel  had  freed  from  enchantment  in  a  night  of  storm  and 
tempest,  when  he  v;restled,  not  as  Joseph  with  the  angel,  but 
with  the  Devil  himself,  in  the  shape  of  the  giant  Geomagog. 

To  Joce  de  Dynan,  knight  of  good  learning,  these  were  no 
legends,  but  sober  facts  that  could  be  proved  by  the  only  sure 
test  he  knew,  the  given  word  of  gallant  gentlemen.  And  so 
when  Melette  of  White  Tower  and  the  conquering  ”  knight  in 
red  samit  ”  determined,  according  to  the  custom  of  chivalry, 
to  send  their  seven-year-old  son,  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  to  the  Castle 
of  Dynan  that  he  too,  in  time,  might  grow  to  be  a  knight  of  good 
learning,  Joce  must  have  looked  upon  the  lad  with  an  eager 
mterest,  remembering  of  what  blood  he  came.  We  know  Fulk 
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was  “  nourished  with  great  care  ”  and  brought  up  with  the  two 
daughters  of  Dynan,  Sibylle  and  Hawyse ;  for  though  even  in 
Joce’s  day  giants  were  a  past  page  of  belief  and  men  no  longer 
feared  to  meet  them  by  the  way,  yet  old  Payn  Peverel’s  adven¬ 
ture  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  lad  was  all  the  more  welcome 
because  he  was  of  kin  to  the  giant-killer.  Like  all  great  castles 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  Dynan  was  a  little  world 
enclosed  within  its  three  walls;  a  w'ell-ordered  world,  where, 
from  its  lord  and  its  lady  down  to  the  very  meanest  scullion, 
each  had  his  place  and  duty,  and  days  were  too  full  to  leave 
over-much  time  for  discontent.  Though  rank  was  jealously 
guarded,  and  ceremonious  courtesy  an  obligation,  the  narrow 
space  of  the  courtyard,  the  small  size  of  the  chapel,  the  neces¬ 
sary  intimacy  that  came  of  all  this  motley  of  people  living  under 
one  roof,  made  jwssible  a  certain  easy  familiarity  between  men 
and  w'omen  that  is  hard  for  us  of  to-day  to  understand,  a 
familiarity  nearer  in  many  ways  to  true  Socialism  than  any 
Democracy  has  since  found  for  us. 

Joce  governed  his  castle  w’ell,  but  he  could  not  keep  peace  upon 
his  borders.  They  were  unquiet  times,  and  at  Ewyas  w^as  a 
troublesome  neigh l)Our,  Sir  Walter  de  Lacy,  who  held  the 
country-side  “  in  great  strife  and  discord,  so  that  many  great 
knights  and  brave  men  lost  their  lives,”  for  de  Lacy  and  de 
Dynan  “  harried  one  another,  burnt  their  lands,  and  plundered 
and  robbed  their  people.”  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  was  now  grown 
a  man,  as  men  then  counted  years,  handsome,  strong,  and  tall, 
a  son  of  whom  any  knight  might  well  be  proud  and  very  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Joce,  his  foster-father.  The  romance-writer,  too, 
has  a  real  love  for  this  Fulk  the  Brown,  making  his  story  stand 
out  against  the  background  of  the  green  Whitcliffe  and  that 
high  tow’er  of  Dynan  as  clearly  as  ever  he  does  the  better-known 
and  much  sung  Fulk  the  Outlaw',  the  Pantagruel  of  the  Fitz- 
Warine  romance.  To  Fulk  the  Brown  (whose  adventures  pale 
by  the  side  of  his  more  famous  son)  there  was  to  come  one 
coloured  hour  in  the  which  he  was  to  prove  himself  worthy  alike 
of  stout  Sir  Payn  Peverel  and  of  his  own  father,  the  “knight 
in  red  samit.”  And  the  hour  came  on  a  day  in  summer,  very 
early  in  the  morning  w'hen  the  mists  were  lifting  from  the  valley 
of  the  Teme  and  the  green  world  smelt  sw'eet  to  Joce  de  Dynan 
as  he  climbed  his  castle  tow’er  to  look  out  upon  the  rich  country 
lying  spread  at  his  feet  and  to  see  that  all  was  well  upon  the 
Iwrder.  But  instead  of  peaceful  summer  fields  he  saw  beyond 
the  Whitcliffe  a  crow'd  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  heard  the 
neighing  of  horses,  saw'  helmets  glitter,  w'hile  above  all  waved 
the  banner  of  de  Lacy  “  emblazoned  with  new  gold  with  a  fess 
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of  gules  across.”  To  the  writer  of  the  Fitz-Warine  romance, 
that  outlook  from  the  top  of  the  high  tower  was  a  very  pleasant 
memory.  There,  too,  he  had  stood  very  early  on  a  summer’s 
morning,  watching  the  white  mist  roll  away  from  the  green  sides 
of  the  Whitcliffe,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  picture  for  us 
how  clearly  Joce  saw  the  hostile  gathering  of  the  de  Lacys  even 
to  the  very  emblazonment  of  their  banner. 

The  story  quickens  its  march  whenever  the  scene  is  set  about 
Ludlow  and  its  castle,  and  we  follow  Joce  hot-foot  as  he  rides 
out  of  his  castle  gates  with  five  hundred  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  behind  him,  together  with  those  burgesses  and  their  ser¬ 
vants  who  could  be  trusted  as  good  men  and  true.  With  them  we 
cross  the  stout  bridge  that  spans  the  Teme  and  see  de  Lacy’s 
men  driven  back  towards  the  great  woods  that  then  lay  between 
the  Whitcliffe  and  Bromfield,  and  Joce  in  hot  pursuit  after 
them. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  ones  to  watch  that  reckless  chase,  for 
from  the  high  tower  Joce’s  wife  and  daughters,  with  their 
women  round  them,  look  out  from  the  narrow  window  and  pray 
God  to  give  to  Dynan  the  victory.  But  instead  “those  far-off 
eyes”  were  to  see  Joce  sorely  pressed  by  one  Sir  Godard  de 
Bruce  and  two  other  knights  who  ha^  come  to  de  Lacy’s  aid ; 
and  the  women  cried  out,  as  women  will,  knowing  how  helpless 
they  were  alone  in  the  great  empty  castle.  For  despite  his 
eighteen  years,  his  height,  and  his  strength,  Fulk  Fitz-Warine 
had  been  left  behind  when  the  castle’s  defenders  rode  out  at 
the  castle  gates,  showing  that,  for  all  the  love  he  bore  him,  Joce 
held  the  lad’s  courage  and  skill  at  arms  of  hut  little  account. 
It  must  have  been  with  a  hitter  sense  of  wounded  pride  that 
Fulk  paced  the  lonely  courtyard,  telling  himself  of  the  noble 
deeds  he  would  have  done  if  his  foster-father  had  not  thought 
him  all  unworthy  of  any  high  emprise.  Then  across  his  heavy 
hroodings  came  the  cries  from  the  tower,  and  running  quickly 
up  the  stair,  he  found  the  weeping  women,  and  asking  Hawyse 
(who  was  his  own  age  and  his  constant  companion)  what  ailed 
her,  was  lashed  to  courage  by  the  biting  scorn  of  her  angry 
tongue.  For  she  called  him  a  coward,  unlike  his  own  brave 
father,  and  unworthy  of  the  love  of  the  man  who  had  brought 
him  up  with  great  tenderness,  and  was  even  now  lying  at  the 
point  of  death  in  the  woods  across  the  river,  while  he,  Fulk, 
was  well  content  to  be  safe  within  the.  shelter  of  the  castle  walls. 
We  can  hear  the  hysterical  note  in  TTawvse’s  voice  ring  out 
across  the  centuries :  what  must  it  have  meant  to  the  shamed 
man  who  faced  her  in  that  dark  room  in  the  high  tower? 

Until  now,  may  be,  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  had  been  a  dreamer 
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of  dreams,  loving  the  sound  of  harping  better  than  the  clashing 
of  spears;  and  this  Shropshire  singer  who  tells  his  story  mav 
well  have  felt  a  certain  sense  of  kinship  with  the  man  who, 
had  he  been  born  in  less  troubled  times,  might,  too,  have  been 
a  poet.  To  Hawyse,  bred  to  think  of  deeds  of  arms  as  alone 
worthy  of  praise,  Fulk  would  seem  in  very  truth  the  coward  her 
angry  tongue  had  called  him.  When  he  ran  from  the  tower, 
and  finding  in  the  hall  “  an  old  and  rusty  hawberc,”  put  it  on 
as  best  he  might,  his  lack  of  skill  told  its  own  tale  in  a  day 
when  every  lady  w'as  proud  to  buckle  on  her  knight’s  armour. 

But  Hawyse ’s  scorn  made  a  man  of  him.  He  had  been  a 
boy  when  he  ran  up  the  tower  stair ;  he  left  the  boy’s  heart 
behind  him  when  he  took  the  Danish  axe  in  his  hand,  and 
mounting  the  pack-horse  that  he  found  in  a  stable  “  near  the 
postern  by  which  they  go  to  the  river,”  rode  out  in  clumsy 
fashion  to  the  field  where  Joce  de  Dynan,  unhorsed,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  Godard  de  Bruce.  There  was  but  one  way  for  a  true 
hero  of  romance,  and  in  this,  his  hour,  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  proved 
himself  at  last  a  worthy  son  of  the  “  knight  in  red  samit.”  With 
one  mighty  blow  from  the  Danish  axe  he  struck  down  de  Bnice, 
with  a  second  blow  Sir  Andrew  de  Preez,  while,  for  his  better 
safety.  Sir  Arnald  de  Dys  (who  was  to  be  so  well  avenged),  being 
sore  wounded,  yielded  himself  prisoner,  when  after  more  hard 
blows  de  Lacy  himself  was  captured,  and  the  two  knights  were 
led  captive  over  the  Teme  bridge  to  the  castle.  It  was  then 
Joce  de  Dynan  had  time  to  turn  to  his  strange  rescuer  and 
thank  him  for  his  life.  That  he  mistook  Fulk,  in  his  rude,  rusty 
armour,  for  some  burgess  was  no  matter  for  wonder ;  but  like 
the  courteous  knight  he  was,  Joce  bore  himself  towards  this 
odd  figure  of  a  man  as  towards  an  equal  :  “  You  shall  live  with 
me  and  I  will  fail  you  never  ”  ;  brave  words  that  meant  much 
from  a  powerful  lord  to  an  unknown  burgess.  The  answer  that 
came  from  out  the  battered  helmet  gladdened  his  heart.  “  T 
am  Fulk,  your  foster  son,”  and  then  and  there  Joce  blessed 
the  day  he  had  nourished  this  tall,  handsome  lad,  blessed  it  in 
words  more  welcome  than  gold  to  ears  that  had  blistered  with 
Hawyse’s  justly  contemptuous  anger  but  little  more  than  an 
hour  ago. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Joce,  and  well,  too,  for  Dynan 
town,  had  Fulk  struck  yet  a  third  great  blow  and  left  Arnald 
de  Lys  dead  in  Mary-Knowl  woods  by  the  side  of  Andrew  de 
Preez  and  Godard  de  Bruce.  For  de  Lys  was  a  wily  man,  full 
of  the  crooked  cleverness  that  is  the  very  heart  of  cunning  and 
for  which  high-minded,  noble  natures  are  no  match,  while,  all 
unknown,  the  foes  of  Joce  de  Dynan  were  hidden  in  his  own 
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household.  The  story  of  the  betrayal  of  Dynan  is  by  far  the 
best  known  part  of  the  Fitz-Warine  romance,  and  is  told  by  the 
old  writer  with  much  dramatic  force  and  that  same  minute  detail 
he  gives  to  every  scene  that  has  Ludlow  for  its  background. 
Joce,  it  seems,  had  lodged  his  two  prisoners  “  in  the  tower  that 
is  called  Pendover,”  and  there  every  morning  came  the  lady  of 
Dynan  with  her  two  daughters  and  their  waiting  women  to 
tend  the  wounded  knights,  and,  in  the  simple  speech  of  that 
day,  “to  comfort  them.”  And  very  kindly  did  they  seem  to 
have  taken  to  this  comforting,  more  especially  de  Lys,  a  man 
without  any  chivalrous  scruple,  who  would  betray  a  w'oman  and 
a  comrade-at-arms  with  equal  indifference  if  they  chanced  to 
stand  between  him  and  fortune.  Now  Marion  de  la  Brouere 
(whose  very  place  name  suggests  a  wild  untamed  gipsy  beauty) 
waited  on  the  ladies  of  Dynan  when  they  went  to  comfort  Sir 
Joce’s  prisoners,  and  it  was  on  Marion  that  de  Lys  fixed  his 
hopes  as  promising  the  surest  way  of  escape  from  the  thick 
walls  of  Pendover  tower.  Often  has  the  tale  been  told  of  hows 
believing  in  his  fair  words  and  easy  vows,  the  girl  twisted  a 
ladder  of  towels  and  sheets  and  so  let  down  both  de  Lys  and 
de  Lacy  to  make  their  way  a-foot  to  Ewyas  Castle.  So  care¬ 
fully  had  the  escape  been  planned,  so  softly  in  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  a  moonless  night  did  the  wounded  men  drop  from  the 
high  tower  into  the  garden  below,  that  their  flight  was  not 
known  until  Joce  de  Dynan  (having  ”  heard  the  service  of  God  ” 
in  the  round  chapel  of  the  Magdalene,  and  ”  mounted  the  highest 
tower  in  the  third  bail  of  the  castle  that  is  now  called  by  many 
Mortimer  ”  that  he  might  overlook  the  country-side  and  make 
sure  that  all  was  well  on  the  Welsh  border)  gave  orders  for 
”  the  horn  to  be  sounded  for  washing  ”  and  sent  for  Sir  Walter 
de  Lacy.  For  it  was  a  great  day  at  Dynan  this  eighth  day  of 
August,  being  the  “Feast  of  Seynt  Cyryac  ”  (with  its  seventy 
days  of  pardon)  and  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Magdalene,  and  the  “  horn  for  washing”  would  sound  Joce  and 
his  prisoner  to  one  of  those  great  banquets  of  strange  meats 
and  strong  wines  that  seem,  to  us  of  the  weaker  bones  and 
sinew,  like  to  some  tale  of  the  fabled  feasts  of  mighty  giants. 
Joce,  it  is  said,  held  de.  Lacy  in  such  high  honour  that  “  he 
w’ould  never  w'ash  or  eat  before  he  did  the  same.”  But  for 
Arnald  de  Lys,  that  unworthy  knight  of  the  lily,  came  no 
summons  to  the  washing  or  the  feasting  and  all  the  ceremony 
of  cumbrous  decorum  then  due  from  a  noble  lord  to  an 
honoured  guest,  a  proof  that  Joce  the  knight  of  good  learning 
was,  too,  a  skilled  reader  of  character. 

When  the  news  of  de  Lacy’s  flight  was  brought  to  Joce  he 
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“  made  no  semblance  of  being  sorry  for  their  going  and  took 
no  care  of  it,”  and  there  may  have  been  good  reason  for  the 
seeming  strangeness  of  this  indifference.  The  entertainment  of 
a  prisoner  of  de  Lacy’s  rank  and  pretension  was  a  heavy  strain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  lord  of  a  mediajval  castle.  There 
was  always  the  lurking  fear  of  waking  one  morning  to  find  that, 
while  careless  bowmen  slept,  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  captive 
knight  had  ringed  round  the  castle  walls,  and,  with  banners 
flying  and  trumpets  sounding,  were  preparing  for  one  of  those 
long,  tedious  sieges  that  filled  so  great  a  j>art  of  the  lives  of 
men  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

As  far  as  can  now  be  known,  Arnald  de  Lys  was  but  a  figure 
of  romance ;  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  chronicle.  But 
the  extraordinary  truth  of  this  story  of  Ludlow  town,  the  deli¬ 
cate  painting  of  each  little  picture,  makes  it  possible  that,  save 
for  his  name,  Arnald  de  Lys  was  at  least  as  real  a  knight  as 
de  Lacy  himself,  for  Joce  de  Dynan  must  have  been  an  old  man, 
or  possibly  dead,  before  de  Lacy  won  his  spurs.  Careless  of 
years,  though  careful  of  facts,  our  Shropshire  singer  never  lets 
his  tale  suffer  that  he  may  make  laborious  notes  or  fine  the 
edges  of  his  picturesque  patchwork ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  a  time  w’hen  several  members  of  a  family  bore  the  same 
name,  it  was  easy  to  give  to  the  sou  the  father’s  most  excellent 
greatness,  or  the  son’s  to  the  father,  which  way  soever  best 
fitted  the  song. 

The  tale  of  the  betrayal  of  Ludlow  is  not  the  less  real  history 
because  the  de  Lacy  of  the  records  was  not  the  de  Lacy,  Joce 
de  Dynan’ s  prisoner,  who,  with  de  Lys,  made  good  his  escape 
from  ”  the  tower  that  is  called  Pendover  ”  ;  and  we  may  follow 
the  adventures  of  the  de  Lacy  of  the  romance  (much  more  a 
living  man  to  us  to-day  than  that  other  of  the  history  books)  with¬ 
out  ever  doubting  that  the  tale  is  true.  It  was  this  de  Lacy  who 
“  thought  that  he  would  revenge  himself  or  die,”  and  sent  for 
‘  ‘  his  people  from  Ireland  ’  ’  (where  the  de  Lacys  held  much 
land  and  powerful  sway)  to  begin  one  of  those  endless  harryings 
that  must  have  made  the  prophet’s  promise  of  “peace  upon 
their  borders”  seem  to  the  men  of  those  unquiet  times  as  the 
greatest  and  most  golden  of  blessings.  So  grievous  and  so  bitter 
was  the  feud  between  Joce  and  de  Lacy  that  “  the  earls  and 
barons  of  England  seeing  the  mortality  and  hurt  ”  called  a  love- 
day,  then  a  favourite  device  for  compelling  peace  between  angry 
men,  and  this  was  the  manner  of  it.  All  grievances  and  wrongs 
were  laid  before  a  tribunal  of  the  great  lords,  as  to-day  quarrels 
and  disputes  between  rival  nations  are  laid  before  a  Conference — 
and  with  but  as  little  satisfaction ;  when  the  losses  on  both  sides 
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had  beeu  either  made  good  or  forgiven  the  combatants  kissed 
one  another  in  the  presence  of  the  great  lords. 

It  was  after  the  giving  of  this  formal  kiss  of  peace  that  Joce 
de  Dynan  turned  his  heart  towards  .merry-making,  and  sent  for 
Guarin  de  Metz,  the  “  knight  in  red  samit,”  and  Melette  of 
the  White  Tower,  that  they  might  come  from  their  castle  of 
Hertland  to  Dynan  to  see  their  son  Fulk  the  Brown,  now  come 
to  man’s  estate,  and,  like  his  father  before  him,  to  be  accounted 
a  very  valiant  knight.  They  came  attended  with  a  great  retinue, 
for  they  could  have  been  in  no  doubt  as  to  why  the  lord  of 
Dynan  had  sent  for  them ;  so  when  he  offered  his  younger 
daughter  Hawyse  as  wife  for  Bulk  the  Brown,  together  with 
“the  moiety  of  all  my  lands,”  Guarin  was  so  little  astonished 
as  simply  to  give  him  thanks.  Of  the  w'edding  the  poet  tells 
us  nothing  but  that  they  sent  to  Hereford  for  the  Bishop,  Eobert 
do  .  .  . — and  here  comes  a  tantalising  blank.  Why  the  name 
in  that  script  of  the  second  Edward  was  never  filled  in  we  shall 
never  know.  There  were  tliree  Eoberts  of  Hereford  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  it  is  the  third  of  them,  Eobert  Eoliot  (who 
held  the  See  from  1174  to  1186)  who  in  all  probability  was  the 
Robert  who  came  hard  on  the  hasty  summons  to  marry  Fulk 
the  Brown,  with  his  newly  won  spurs,  to  Hawyse  de  Dynan. 
For  fifteen  days  high  revel  was  held  in  Dynan  Castle;  then, 
after  the  manner  of  the  times,  Guarin  and  Melette  with  their 
trains,  Joce  and  his  lady,  Fulk  and  Hawyse,  together  with  all 
their  household,  set  out  for  Hertland  to  finish  the  wedding  feast¬ 
ing.  But  so  little  faith  had  Joce  de  Dynan  in  that  forced  kiss 
of  peace  that  before  setting  out  on  his  journey  he  took  into  his 
pay  ‘  ‘  thirty  knights  and  seventy  sergeants  and  valets  and 
delivered  them  his  castle  to  keep  until  his  return  into  the 
country.” 

Of  all  his  great  household  only  one  stayed  behind,  for  Marion 
of  the  Heath  lay  sick  on  her  bed,  and  as  it  would  have  been 
but  a  cruel  kindness  to  make  her  ride  attendant  on  the  lady 
of  Dynan  she  was  left  alone  with  the  stranger  knights  and  the 
paid  men-at-arms  in  Sir  Joce’s  strong  castle  by  the  Teme  side. 
From  her  narrow  window  she  must  have  watched  the  going  of 
all  that  gay  company  with  eager,  impatient  eyes;  for  when 
the  last  ring  of  the  horses’  hoofs  had  died  away  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  the  long  procession  was  swallowed  up  in  woods  beyond 
the  Whitcliffe,  Marion,  no  more  a  sick  wmman,  rose  from  her 
bed  to  search  for  a  sure  messenger  who  could  be  trusted  to 
carry  the  tidings  of  Sir  Joce’s  absence  to  her  lover,  Arnald  de 
Lys.  Who  was  the  messenger  she  chose  for  so  perilous  an 
errand  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  shepherd  lad  who,  while 
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herding  his  sheep,  had  been  troubled  by  the  sight  of  her  wild 
beauty,  perhaps  some  scullion  weary  of  turning  the  spit  in  the 
great  kitchen  and  glad  to  gain  unhoped-for  pence ;  but  whether 
shepherd  lad  or  kitchen  scullion,  he  must  have  known  the  heavy 
risk  he  ran  in  taking  Marion’s  token  to  Dynan’s  escaped 
prisoner.  The  unnamed  messenger  did  her  bidding  well,  for  he 
brought  back  an  answer  from  Sir  Arnald  de  Lys  praying  her 
that  ‘  ‘  for  his  love  ’  ’  she  should  measure  the  height  from  the 
ground  of  the  window  by  which  he  and  de  Lacy  had  escaped, 
and  to  send  this  measurement  to  him,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  household  that  Sir  Joce  de  Dynan  had  left  behind  him  and 
what  manner  of  people  they  might  be.  That  she  had  “no 
suspicion  of  treason  ’’  might  be  hard  of  belief,  did  not  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  story  prove  alike  her  absolute  faith  in  her  lover  and 
her  guiltlessness  of  all  evil  intent  towards  her  lord.  To  drop 
a  thread  of  silk  from  a  window  in  “  the  tower  that  is  called 
Pendover’’  and  send  it  to  Arnald  de  Lys  by  the  same  sure 
hand  that  had  carried  her  token ;  to  wait  the  answer  that  told 
her  in  the  space  of  four  days  at  midnight  he  would  be  with 
her  again,  was  an  adventure  well  after  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
for,  unless  the  old  romance  writers  lied,  love  came  in  at  the 
castle  window  more  often  than  through  the  castle  gate.  But 
to  send  for  Arnald  de  Lys,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  enemy 
Joce  de  Dynan  so  feared  that  he  had  left  his  castle  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  strong  garrison  of  stranger  knights,  makes  Marion’s 
adventure  no  mere  everyday  romance,  but  a  mystery  that  can¬ 
not  be  explained  save  by  the  old  jibe  that  there  is  no  possible 
measure  to  be  found  of  the  length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and 
height,  of  woman’s  vanity.  Those  waiting  days  in  the  great 
castle  garrisoned  with  stranger  knights  must  have  seemed  empty 
days  to  Marion  of  the  Heath ;  but  to  Arnald  de  Lys  they  were 
busy  days,  full  of  intrigue,  stir  and  movement,  for  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  the  downfall  of  Dynan,  and,  though  he  did  not  know  it, 
was  digging  too  his  own  grave. 

E.  M.  Martin. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  END  OF  THE  MAEIv  CURKENCY  : 

A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 

Berlin,  May  9th. 

The  Reichsmark  currency  is  practically  dead.  Only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Republic,  and  it  not  quite  honestly,  believes 
that  complete,  formal  death  can  be  postponed  much  longer. 
April  and  May,  1923,  will  be  fixed  by  historians  as  the  months 
in  which  the  old  dangerous  illness  became  mortal.  In  these 
months  the  great  stabilisation  plan  devised  by  Dr.  Cuno  and 
President  Havenstein  of  the  Reichsbank,  as  a  weapon  with 
which  to  fight  France  on  the  Ruhr  broke  down  hopelessly ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  emptiness  of  the  various  international 
schemes  for  stabilising  the  currency — in  the  last  of  which  the 
dollar  appeared  at  a  mere  3,000  marks — was  proved.  Officially 
the  pretence  is  kept  up  that  the  mark  may  once  more  be  tem¬ 
porarily  sustained  until  it  is  finally  stabilised  on  a  fixed  gold 
basis  in  connection  with  the  Reparations  settlement.  The 
lleparations  Note  of  May  2nd  says  blandly  that  “  The  fulfilment 
of  Germany’s  obligation  depends  upon  the  stabilisation  of  the 
German  currency.  .  .  .  After  the  stabilisation  it  will  be  possible 
to  create  that  order  in  the  Budget  of  the  Republic  which  is 
required  by  Germany  and  her  creditors,”  and  tries  to  make  the 
prospect  more  tempting  by  affirming  that  when  the  currency  is 
“  methodically  and  lastingly  stabilised  the  complaints  of  the 
other  manufacturing  countries  about  injurious  German  competi¬ 
tion  will  immediately  cease.”  In  this  statement  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  currency  to  Reparations  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  ; 
it  is  certain  that  a  balanced  Budget  and  regular  Reparations  pay¬ 
ments  must  go  together,  and  a  balanced .  Budget  is  out  of  the 
question  as  long  as  currency  depreciation  leads  to  taxes  being 
paid  in  money  worth  only  a  fraction  of  the  money  they  are 
assessed  in.  The  stable  currency  must  admittedly  come ;  but 
after  the  events  of  the  last  three  weeks  stabilisation  of  the  present 
mark  currency  by  means  of  fixing  it  at  a  particular  gold  value 
is  not  accepted  as  practicable  by  any  German  unofficial  expert 
of  authority.  This  is  not  because  the  last  weeks  brought  the 
mark  exchange  particularly  low — in  fact,  the  mark  stands  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  at  the  end  of  January — but  because  they 
witnessed  the  failure  of  a  very  bold  and  skilful  attempt  to 
stabilise.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  Germans,  the  mark  cur¬ 
rency  is  finally  doomed ;  and  the  stabilisation  which  will ,  of 
course,  come,  and  which  has  in  fact  already  partly  come,  will 
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mean  an  entirely  new  currency  involving  the  ruthless  sacrifice 
of  the  remaining  microscopic  mark  interests  in  shape  of  notes, 
deposits,  loan  stock,  mortgages,  and  industrial  bonds. 

The  Cuno  Cabinet  is  the  most  vigorous  and  enterprising 
Cabinet  that  Republican  Germany  has  so  far  had.  It  made  a 
brilliant,  a  temporarily  successful,  and — in  contrast  to  the  supine 
currency  policies  of  earlier  Cabinets — a  sensational  bid  for  the 
saving  of  the  mark.  It  raised  the  mark’s  exchange  value  more 
than  100  per  cent,  in  a  fortnight.  On  January  Slst  the  dollar, 
which  a  month  earlier  had  quoted  7,368,  rose  to  49,122.  This 
collapse,  much  the  biggest  recorded  in  any  one  month,  began 
shortly  after  the  Ruhr  occupation.  It  threatened  to  continue  in 
February.  As  the  Cuno  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  accept  the 
French  challenge,  it  was  obliged  to  break  with  the  old  policy  of 
passivity  in  matters  of  exchange.  The  price  rise  was  already 
proceeding  headlong  ;  it  threatened  new  wage  conflicts,  threatened 
furtlier  privations  for  the  fixed-income  class,  and  would  inevit¬ 
ably  have  weakened  the  national  resisting  power.  The  Cabinet, 
collaborating  with  the  Reichsbank,  decided  to  intervene  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mark.  The  extraordinary  ease,  cheapness,  and  (tein- 
porai’y)  success  of  this  operation  caused  amazement.  Having 
no  longer  to  provide  for  Reparations  cash  payments,  the  Reichs¬ 
bank  had  a  large  stock  of  foreign  bills.  Through  the  banking 
house  of  Mendelssohn,  at  a  cost  of  a  mere  F'400,000,  worth  at 
exchange  of  January  3 1st  about  100  milliard  paper  marks,  the 
Reichsbank  bought  up  marks  on  foreign  exchange  bourses.  By 
February  16th  the  dollar  had  fallen  to  18,947,  and  for  a  full  two 
mouths,  until  the  second  half  of  April,  the  mark  remained  practi¬ 
cally  stable  at  21,000-22,000  to  the  dollar.  The  price  rise  stopped 
and  was  even  followed  by  a  slight  price-fall.  Whereas  in  January 
the  commodities  index  rose  from  2,054  to  7,159,  almost  exactly- 
trebling,  it  fell  by  March  1st  to  6,770,  and  by  April  1st  to  6,427. 
This  result  was  achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  mark  out 
of  the  Reichsbank’s  gold  reserve.  To  sacrifice  part  of  its  gold 
the  Reichsbank  was  ready,  if  necessary.  In  April,  1922,  it  had 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  later  in  the  Swiss  National 
Bank,  considerable  sums  in  gold,  to  be  used  as  security  on  which 
to  borrow  foreign  currencies  if  the  demand  for  these  became 
exceptionally  great.  But  until  a  year  later — after  the  successful 
temporary  mark  stabilisation,  and  after  the  new  collapse — no 
such  borrowing  was  done.  In  March  German  opinion,  and  not 
merely  official  opinion,  was  that  mark  stability  was  attained  for 
all  visible  time.  The  Finance  Minister,  the  Reichsbank,  and 
other  authorities  agreed  that  every  [X)ssible  measure  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  new  mark  fall.  Chief  measure  was  the  raising 
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of  the  first  home  Gk)id  Loan  since  before  the  war.  Fifty  million 
dollars  in  six  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  would  be  borrowed  on 
the  home  market ;  and  the  whole  yield,  which  at  the  exchange 
of  January  dlst  would  have  been  equal  to  no  less  than  2^  billion 
paper  marks,  would  be  held  by  the  Beichshank  as  a  reserve  with 
which  if  necessary  to  intervene  again  for  support  of  the  mark 
exchange. 

The  moral  efiect  of  this  bold  policy  was  enormous.  At  home 
it  strengthened  the  resistance  to  France,  and  abroad  it  increased 
Germany’s  economic  prestige.  Yet  in  little  more  than  two 
months  after  the  expezdment  was  initiated  it  had  completely 
failed.  Failure  was  already  visible  early  in  April.  In  Berlin 
was  a  daily  increasing  demand  for  foreign  bills,  which  at  first 
seemed  natural  enough,  because,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  Kuhi 
supplies  and  of  the  supply  of  French  minette,  imports  of  coal, 
iron,  steel,  and  iron  ore  were  increasing  from  England,  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Sweden ;  and  even  Austria  required  pay¬ 
ment  in  good  money.  On  April  18th  the  mark  suddenly  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  on  the  19th  it  fell  to  29,573  to  the  dollar,  or  about 
60  per  cent,  below  its  best  figure  during  the  stabilisation  period 
of  February-March.  This  drop  was  followed  by  the  usual 
slight  recovery ;  but  early  this  month,  on  account  of  the  bad 
reception  given  in  France  to  the  Keparations  Note  of  May  2nd, 
there  was  a  new  collapse ;  the  dollar  rose  to  very  nearly  40,000 ; 
and  though  it  has  again  since  recovered  a  little,  the  legend  of 
stabilisation  is  now  entirely  dead.  Further,  the  price  rise  in¬ 
evitably  began  again.  In  April,  after  two  months  of  falling 
prices,  prices  rose  about  28  per  cent.,  and  on  May  1st  were 
reported  at  8,237-fold  those  of  July,  1914.  Only  one  factor  did 
not  change.  That  was  Government  policy.  After  the  mark 
crash  of  April  18th  and  19th  the  Cabinet  reiterated  its  unalter¬ 
able  determination  to  support  the  exchange.  Firstly,  it  declared, 
it  had  the  necessary  resources.  Secondly,  it  would  take  special 
measures.  Backed  by  part  of  the  Press — which  assaile<l  in  par¬ 
ticular  Herr  Stinnes — the  Reichsbank  President,  Dr.  Haven- 
stein,  declared  that  the  new  collapse  was  due  to  speculative 
purchases  of  exchange  in  excess  of  genuine  commercial  needs. 
The  Cabinet  promised  measures  to  restrict  import,  and  a  law 
compelling  holders  of  foreign  currencies  to  reveal  the  amounts 
they  hold.  For  the  first  nothing  has  yet  been  done  ;  for  the 
second  is  impending  a  Bill  giving  the  Eeichsbank  the  right  to 
demand  from  any  citizen  or  concern  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  foreign  currency  held.  These  measures  will  not  have  any 
material  effect.  Had  they  been  adopted  before  the  February 
attempt  to  stabilise  the  mark  they  might  have  had  a  consider- 
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able  moral  eliect  and  have  added  to  the  chance  of  success ;  but 
because  the  experiment  succeeded  only  for  a  time  and  because 
during  its  success  it  was  too  liberally  boomed  and  adver¬ 
tised,  the  public  has  lost  all  belief  in  future  success  and  opinion 
has  returned  to  its  state  of  the  last  weeks  of  1922  and  first  weeks 
of  this  year.  This  opinion  is  that  the  mark  is  as  dead  as  the 
rouble,  and  that  not  stabilisation  at  a  low  gold  value,  but  further 
depreciation  and  ultimately  repudiation,  and  the  substitution  of  an 
entirely  new  currency,  are  the  remedies  that  are  bound  to  come. 

/  For  tliis  view  there  are  better  reasons  than  the  reactions  of 
public  sentiment.  The  mark  collapses  of  April  and  May,  1923, 
had  different  and  much  more  ominous  causes  than  the  collapses 
of  1919-22.  All  these  earlier  collapses  had  the  same  origin  : 
distrust  of  the  currency  by  Germans  at  home  and  by  international 
mark  holders,  who,  ignoring  the  mark’s  real  worth,  took  fright 
at  the  recurring  crises  in  home  or  international  relations.  The 
most  striking  instances  are  the  mark-selling  which  followed  the 
Rathenau  murder  and  produced  the  crash  of  late  1922,  and  the 
selling  which  followed  the  London  Reparations  Ultimatum  of 
May,  1921,  and  produced  the  crash  of  late  1921.  In  these 
periods  of  currency  depreciation  the  exchanges  led ;  the  mark- 
exchange  falls  brought  price-rises  and  rises  in  the  cost  of  living ; 
these  rises  led  to  increased  State  deficits  and  to  shortages  in  the 
w'orking-capital  of  industry;  and  the  deficits  and  shortages  led 
to  vast  credit  operations  which  inevitably  ended  in  inflation. 
Inflation  followed,  but  never  preceded  a  mark  exchange  fall. 
Obviously  this  process  must,  given  two  conditions,  be  reversed. 
One  condition  was  that  the  mark-exchange  was  for  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  time  kept  stable  by  intervention  measures ;  the 
other  was  that  the  inflation  should  continue.  The  continuing 
inflation  would  inevitably  raise  home  mark  prices  ;  with  the  mark- 
exchange  stable,  home  gold  prices  would  rise  towards  those  of 
abroad  and  ultimately  exceed  them,  and  when  that  stage  w^as 
reached  export  would  decline  and  the  mark-exchange  fall  would 
begin  anew.  The  primary  cause  of  this  new  exchange  fall  would 
be  inflation,  acting  through  its  effect  upon  home  prices.  The 
Cuno  mark-stabilisation  plan  could  therefore  not  permanently 
succeed  unless  sinniltaneously  the  inflation  was  stopped.  Un¬ 
luckily  for  the  experiment,  it  was  initiated  after  a  period  of  wild 
inflation,  and  on  the  eve  of  still  wilder  inflation.  In  February, 
1923,  immediately  after  the  month  of  greatest  price-rise,  the 
Republic’s  expenditure  amounted  to  1,841  milliard  marks,  or  no 
less  than  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the  121  milliards  spent  in 
September,  1922.  As  always  in  times  of  rapid  price-rises, 
revenue,  though  nominally  also  increasing,  lagged  far  behind. 
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In  February  the  Floating  Debt,  all  representing  the  deficit  so 
caused,  increased  by  the  enormous  sum  of  1,600  milliards.  In¬ 
dustry  demanded  credit  quite  as  much  as  the  State.  Except 
from  local  sales,  the  revenues  of  the  Euhr  industries  and  other 
industries  in  occupied  territory  entirely  ceased  as  a  result  of  the 
embargo  on  transport  of  goods  to  unoccupied  territory  and  on 
export  abroad.  But  all  these  industrial  concerns  had  to  con¬ 
tinue  producing  and  to  continue  paying  money  for  raw  materials 
and  wages.  They  got  the  money,  as  the  State  got  it,  by  credit 
operations  ;  and  against  their  bills  as  against  the  State’s  Treasury 
Bills  new  banknotes  were  put  into  circulation.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  4,400  milliards  added  to  circulation  between  January  16th 
and  April  15th,  1,700  milliards  went  to  Ruhr  industrial  concerns 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  passive  resistance.  Had  no  other  cause 
intervened,  this  condition,  merely  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
buying-power  while  stocks  of  commodities  did  not  increase,  or 
even  declined,  must  have  produced  a  new  price-rise,  and  sent 
down  the  mark.  But  before  the  inflation  could  operate  in  that 
way  it  operated  in  a  more  direct  way.  As  business  was  slacken¬ 
ing  owing  to  the  mark  stability,  the  amount  of  credit  taken  proved 
far  to  exceed  the  need  for  legitimate  trade  and  the  private 
banks  were  choked  with  paper  mark  deposits.  Having  nothing 
to  do  with  their  money,  and  rightly  foreseeing  that  the  mark 
must  ultimately  again  weaken ,  the  holders  of  these  deposits  began 
to  buy  up  foreign  currencies.  The  result  was  the  mark-exchange 
crash  of  18th  and  19th  April.  The  new  mark  fall  was  therefore 
directly  due  to  the  inflation,  which  had  produced  an  abundance 
of  money  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
foreign  currencies  offered  for  sale.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Armistice  the  Reichsbank’s  circulation  had  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  exchange  of  the  mark.  The  whole  well-planned  and 
well-executed  Cuno  experiment  in  stabilisation  was  brought  to 
naught  because  no  measures  were,  or  could  be,  taken  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  further  cash. 

The  credit  and  inflation  strain  of  the  Reichsbank  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  has  taken  dimensions  compared  with  which  the  great 
enough  strain  of  the  preceding  post-war  years  appears  a  mere 
trifle.  A  notion  of  it  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  Reichs¬ 
bank,  which  formerly  did  all  its  own  note  printing,  at  present 
employs  40  private  printers  and  90  private  papermakers,  and 
only  fust  copes  with  the  demand.  In  a  single  week  of  April  the 
mere  increase  in  discounted  Treasury  Bills  in  the  Reichsbank’s 
portfolio  exceeded  by  more  than  fivefold  the  whole  Floating  Debt 
at  the  close  of  1921 ,  after  seven  and  a  half  years  of  war  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  private  credit  demand  has  increased  still  more  rapidly. 
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In  one  week  of  February  the  increase  in  the  Keichsbank’s  hold¬ 
ing  of  commercial  bills  exceeded  by  more  than  300-fold  the  whole 
amount  of  such  bills  held  at  the  close  of  1921.  Owing  to 
money  market  tightness,  the  greater  part  of  this  new  credit  ia 
immediately  expressed  in  new  note  issues.  In  one  week  in 
March  the  addition  to  note  circulation  exceeded  seven-fold  the 
whole  circulation  at  the  close  of  1921.  The  picture  is  shown  in 
brief  in  the  following  table,  the  reader  being  reminded  that  a  mark 
in  April,  1923,  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  a  mark  in  April, 
1921,  not  to  mention  a  mark  of  1913.  The  “  real  ”  debt  of  the 
Republic  to  the  Reichsbank  (independently  of  whether  “  real  ” 
is  taken  as  meaning  gold  or  as  meaning  buying  power  at  home) 
has  not  of  late  increased  at  all  :  — 


Floating 

Reichs- 

Reichs- 

Note  circu 

Debt. 

bank’s 

bank’s 

lation. 

holding  of 

holding  of 

Treasiuy 

Commercial 

Bills. 

BUls. 

In  Millions  of  Marks. 

1,491 

31.12.1913 . 

— 

2,593 

3i).  9.1922  . 

311,570 

349,770 

50,231 

316,870 

31.12.1922  . 

1,822,048 

1,184,464 

422,235 

1,280,095 

31.  1.1923  . 

2,679,513 

1,609,081 

697,216 

1,984,496 

28.  2.1923  . 

4,628,248 

2,947,363 

1,829,341 

3,512,787 

31.  3.1923  . 

8,273,708 

4,552,012 

2,372,102 

5,517,919 

30.  4.1923  . 

10,114,668 

6,224,899 

2,986,116 

6,54.5,984 

On  the  1st  of  May  this  year  the  mark  was  depreciated  to  about 
l-8,250th  of  its  pre-war  gold  value,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it 
is  below  the  l-9,000th.  While  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to 
show  how  the  paper  mark  is  gradually  but  inexorably  being  dis¬ 
placed  from  German  business  and  replaced  by  surrogate  cur¬ 
rencies,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  cause  of  this  displacement 
is  the  above  low  gold  value.  The  absolute  gold  value  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter — the  public  will  remember  that  the  mark 
currency  (and  sometimes  all  Germany  with  it)  w'as  supposed 
to  be  at  an  end  when  the  mark  fell  to  half,  one-tenth, 
one-hundredth,  and  one-thousandth  of  its  gold  value;  and  the 
supposition  was  particularly  prominent  in  the  second  half  of  last 
year,  when  with  the  dollar  at  2,000  marks — a  mere  l-18th  of  its 
present  appreciation — the  mark’s  value  fell  to  l-500th.  It 
would  certainly  be  erroneous  to  proclaim  that  the  mark  cur¬ 
rency  has  come  to  an  end  to-day  merely  because  the  gold  value 
has  dropped  to  the  1 -9,000th  ;  w’ere  the  mark  still  universally 
accepted  at  that  low  value  and  were  there  any  prospect  of  its 
being  stabilised,  it  would  be  as  sound  as  any  high-exchange 
currency.  The  real  reason  for  proclaiming  the  end  of  the  mark 
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is  tiiat  it  is  being  pushed  ever  more  out  of  circulation  by  other 
currencies.  This  process,  almost  unobserved  outside  Germany, 
has  now  proceeded  so  far  that  one  must  speak  of  Germany  not 
as  a  country  with  a  single  or  even  a  dual  cuirency,  but  rather 
as  a  country  with  multiple  currencies.  Here  there  is  a  parallel 
with  revolutionary  France  and  with  present-day  Kussia.  When 
revolutionary  France  abandoned  as  impossible  the  forcing  of  the 
assignats  and  mandats,  coins  till  then  hoarded  came  back  into  cir¬ 
culation  and  circulated  beside,  and  at  a  varying  exchange  with, 
paper.  Russia  last  year  created  the  tchervonetz  gold-backed 
currency  (1  tchervonetz  =  10  gold  roubles),  and  this  new  currency, 
being  really  secured  and  convertible,  has  maintained  its  full  gold 
exchange,  and  circulates  beside  the  ever-dwindling  paper  roubles. 
At  present  Russia  is  preparing  a  new  silver  coinage,  of  which 
the  smaller  denominations  count  only  as  token  money,  while 
the  larger  will  be  a  silver  rouble  currency.  With  that,  ignoring 
various  currencies  in  kind,  Russia  will  have  three  currencies. 
The  theory  that  double  or  treble  currencies  hamper  trade  is 
generally  pushed  too  far;  obviously  the  condition  is  not  ideal, 
but  it  is  really  an  outcome  of  the  desire  to  help  trade  over  the 
inconveniences  of  a  single  unstable  currency.  Germany  has 
copied  Russia  in  a  great  many  things,  and  this  was  inevitable, 
for  the  German  currency  problem  does  not  differ  in  principle 
from  the  Russian,  and  even  in  magnitude  the  problems  are 
similar,  allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  Russia  got  a 
considerable  start  both  in  depreciation  and  in  remedies,  and  has 
naturally  kept  ahead  in  both.  To-day  the  German  mark  is 
depreciated  more  than  the  Russian  rouble  was  depreciated  a 
couple  of  years  ago ;  and  Germany  has  tried  all  the  Russian 
remedies,  the  payments  in  kind,  the  loans  in  kind,  the  first 
attempts  at  a  new  gold  currency,  and,  finally,  the  definite  expul¬ 
sion  of  her  paper  currency  from  certain  kinds  of  business. 

The  more  striking  manifestations  of  this  mark  elimination 
process  are  all  new.  But,  strictly  put,  the  decay  of  the  paper 
mark  as  a  valid  currency  began  years  ago.  It  began  when  high 
exchange  countries  exporting  to  Germany  refused  to  accept  the 
mark,  demanding  payment  in  their  own  or  in  some  other  high 
exchange  currency.  Upon  this  speedily  followed  the  stage  of 
exporting  German  goods  only  against  payment  in  high  exchange 
currencies,  a  system  which  really  meant  that  in  this  branch  of 
trade  Germany  repudiated  her  own  mark.  Exceptions  to-day 
are  a  few  low  exchange  countries  which  both  sell  and  buy  in 
marks,  but  the  number  is  ever  dwindling — Finland,  for  instance, 
which  a  little  over  a  year  ago  counted  as  “  low  exchange,”  having 
a  mark  worth  less  than  the  German  mark,  was  months  ago 
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transferred  to  the  list  of  high  exchange  countries,  her  mark 
being  worth  over  a  thousand  German,  This  was  the  first  stage 
of  mark  repudiation.  The  next,  more  important,  stage  began 
with  the  establishment  of  new  currencies  in  home  trade.  This 
process  did  not  begin  until  after  the  great  mark-exchange  fall  of 
1921,  when  the  dollar  rose  from  60  to  over  300,  The  first  sign 
was  an  increasing  demand  from  home  buyers  for  dollars,  justified 
sometimes  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  sold  had  been  imported, 
and  had  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars  or  some  other  high  currency. 
The  use  of  foreign  and  surrogate  currencies  has  increased  ever 
since.  Before  the  present  spring,  however,  when  the  Eepublic 
itself  adopted  the  dollar  currency  for  one  important  transaction, 
there  was  a  currency  interlude  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  at  Leipzig  declared  that  for  some  purposes 
the  paper  mark  was  not  a  valid  and  not  a  legally  enforceable 
currency.  According  to  strict  law  and  to  official  practice  this 
judicial  decision  was  wrong.  Both  law  and  official  practice  are 
embodied  in  the  saying  that  “  a  mark  is  a  mark,”  a  paper  mark 
w'orth  l-700th  of  an  English  penny  in  May,  1923,  is  as  good  as 
a  gold  mark  w'orth  one  shilling  in  1914.  The  law  of  August  4th 
enforcing  the  paper  currency  not  only  enacted  but  also  inevit¬ 
ably  involved  that.  The  system  meant  ruin  for  certain  classes, 
including  all  holders  of  loan  stock  and  bonds,  all  mortgagees 
and  other  secured  creditors,  and  it  meant  a  corresponding  enrich¬ 
ment  for  debtors  and  owners  of  real  values.  That  lies  in  the 
nature  of  a  forced  paper  currency.  A  paper  currency  is  enforced 
on  grounds  of  expediency.  When,  however,  it  conflicts  with 
expediency  and  creates  greater  practical  inconveniences  than  it 
avoids,  the  theory  of  the  unqualified  validity  of  the  currency  may 
get  a  shock.  Such  practical  inconveniences  arose  in  German 
industry  and  trade  in  the  matter  of  long-term  contracts  for  future 
execution  and  payment.  According  to  practice,  these  contracts 
contained  fixed  prices.  Prices,  however,  rose  headlong — in 
1922  they  actually  rose  fiftyfold.  The  manufacturer  who  con¬ 
tracted  to  deliver  for  a  fixed  mark  price  a  year  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  contract  therefore  faced  complete  ruin.  The  law 
of  August,  1914,  made  no  provision  for  such  cases,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  text,  a  smelter  who  made  a  three  years’  contract  in 
early  1920  to  deliver  pig  iron  at  1,700  marks  a  ton  must  deliver 
it  at  that  price  to-day  even  though  the  present  market  price 
is  800,000  marks.  As  the  price  rise  has  been  general  this 
would  mean  bankruptcy  for  every  single  producer  or  trader 
who  had  long-term  delivery  contracts  at  fixed  prices.  The  law 
gave  the  producer  or  trader  no  better  claim  to  be  protected  from 
ruin  than  the  bondholder  or  mortgagee.  But  here  expediency — 
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practical  considerations  concerning  the  effect  of  ruining  half  the 
country's  business  men— entered.  The  Court  of  Appeal  simply 
tore  up  the  law,  and  declared  that  in  such  conditions  a  merchant 
was  not  bound  by  his  contract  to  deliver. 

Numerous  decisions  in  this  sense  were  given,  being  qualified 
in  most  cases  as  follows  :  A  contracting  party  could  obtain  relief 
only  if  the  currency  depreciation  between  the  dates  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  extreme  and  if  it  could  not  reasonably  be  foreseen. 
Formally  these  judgments  were  based  either  on  the  clausula 
rebus  sic  stantibus,  under  which,  if  conditions  materially  change 
in  ways  unforeseen,  German  law  permits  liberation  from  a  con¬ 
tract  ;  or  upon  a  general  clause  of  law  denouncing  deals  which 
are  “  against  loyalty  and  faith  ”  igegen  Treu  und  Glaube).  As, 
however,  the  currency  law  of  August,  1914,  by  its  very  nature, 
overrode  these  safeguards  (otherwise  every  pre-war  bondholder 
could  enforce  his  claim  for  gold  against  the  State),  the  Court  of 
Appeal  ended  by  practically  declaring  that  the  forced  currency 
law  was  nonsense,  and  that  it  (the  Court)  knew  better.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Court,  said  the  judges,  “  to  intervene  creatively  ” 
in  the  law — i.e.,  to  make  laws  instead  of  administering  them. 
These  decisions  made  a  great  sensation,  and,  though  they  pro¬ 
tected  some  business  men,  they  were  in  general  condemned  by 
the  business  world.  They  introduced  general  uncertainty,  and 
often  in  remedying  one  injustice  they  created  another ;  the  buyer 
whose  marks  were  to  be  rejected  as  payment  for  goods  because 
they  had  depreciated  had  sometimes  himself  realised  these  marks 
by  an  early  sale  of  goods,  and  in  this  case,  though  he  was  the 
party  with  the  letter  of  the  contract  on  his  side,  the  whole  loss 
from  the  currency  depreciation  was  thrown  on  him. 

The  decisions  of  the  Leipzig  Court  were  the  first  blow  from 
a  judicial  side  which  the  mark  as  a  valid  and  enforceable  cur¬ 
rency  received.  Last  month  was  dealt  a  new  judicial  blow  which 
created  an  even  greater  sensation.  A  landowner,  on  expiry  of 
the  term  of  a  mortgage  for  which  he  had  received  gold  marks 
before  the  War,  proceeded  to  exercise  his  right  to  repay  the 
mortgage  with  paper  marks,  each  worth  l-5,()00th  of  each  gold 
mark  borrowed.  In  this  was  nothing  unusual,  and  the  land- 
owner  was  acting  strictly  according  to  the  law  of  1914.  All 
over  Germany  during  the  last  three  years  gold  mark  mortgages, 
and  also  gold  mark  industrial  bonds,  have  been  paid  off  with 
paper  marks  of  ever  smaller  value.  As  a  rule  the  creditors  are 
mortgage  banks,  which  are  not  strongly  interested  in  opposing 
the  grievance,  because  against  the  mortgages  they  have  issued 
to  the  public  mortgage  bonds,  and  it  is  on  the  public  the  loss 
falls.  Nearly  all  German  real  property  is,  or  until  lately  was, 
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mortgaged,  usually  to  three-fifths  of  its  pre-war  value.  The 
average  Berlin  flat-house,  worth  in  1914  400,000  marks,  or 
4>20,000,  was  mortgaged  for  240,000  marks,  or  £12,000.  If  the 
mortgage  term  expires  to-day,  the  debt  can  be  cleared  off  by 
paying  240,000  paper  marks,  worth  under  £2,  and  for  the  £2 
the  mortgagor  gets  a  present  of  proi)erty  worth  £12,000.  With 
city  house  property  this  gain  is  only  potential,  because  under  the 
law  of  July,  1922,  the  landlord’s  net  rent  must  not  exceed  in 
paper  marks  the  gold  mark  rent  of  before  the  War,  and,  in 
fact,  the  landlord’s  profit  from  a  middle-class  house  with  some 
sixteen  flats  is  about  2s.  a  year.  But  the  capital  value  of,  and 
the  profits  from,  agricultural  land  could  not  be  kept  down,  and 
an  East  Prussian  Junker  proprietor  can  pay  off  with  the  profits 
of  a  week’s  sale  of  produce  a  debt  which  has  probably  burdened 
his  family  for  generations.  The  Cuno  Cabinet  lately  refused  to 
remedy  this  grievance  legislatively,  for  obvious  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  State  debtor  treats  its  creditors  precisely  like 
the  mortgage  debtor.  As  there  was  no  strong  objection  of 
expediency  against  the  system — the  ruin  of  a  mortgagee  no  more 
caused  an  economic  catastrophe  than  the  ruin  of  a  loan-stock 
holder — it  was  until  lately  held  that  the  official  theory  that  “  a 
mark  is  a  mark  ”  was  unassailable  in  regard  to  mortgages.  But 
when,  on  the  landowner  above-mentioned  proceeding,  as  other 
landowners  had  done,  to  pay  off’  his  gold  mark  mortgage  with 
paper  marks,  and  when  the  mortgagee  refused  to  accept  the 
payment  and  appealed  to  the  court  (the  Darmstadt  Oberlandes- 
gericht),  the  court  followed  the  example  of  the  Leipzig  Appeal 
Court.  “  It  would  be  against  loyalty  and  faith,”  ruled  the 
Court,  “  that  a  loan  made  in  gold  or  in  paper  currency  of  full 
value  should  be  repaid  in  almost  worthless  paper  money  of  the 
same  nominal  value.”  This  decision  means,  in  effect,  that  every 
citizen  can  refuse  to  accept  the  mark  in  payment  of  a  debt  if 
the  mark  has  lost  in  value  since  the  debt  was  contracted.  But 
as  these  judicial  decisions  are  not  law,  such  refusals  could  be 
put  through  only  by  means  of  a  separate  decision  in  every  case. 
The  first  decision  of  the  Leipzig  Appeal  Court  led  to  a  whole 
budget  of  litigation ;  and  as  just  now  all  persons  with  secured 
debts  are  rushing  to  pay  them  off  in  order  to  forestall  legisla¬ 
tion  or  a  possible  currency  reform,  the  Darmstadt  decision  has 
produced  general  confusion.  The  next  step  will  inevitably  be 
that  some  citizen  will  seek  a  judicial  ruling  that  a  paper  mark 
is  not  a  gold  mark  in  relations  with  the  State. 

Before  the  Darmstadt  decision  the  force  of  circumstances  had 
compelled  the  creation  of  alternative  currencies.  The  mark  had 
ceased  to  serve  altogether  for  one  of  the  two  uses  of  a  currency, 
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and  it  served  very  imperfectly  for  the  other  use.  As  a  medium 
for  accumulation  of  capital  and  savings  the  mark  had  entirely 
failed.  All  savings,  whether  in  loans,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  bank 
or  savings  bank  balances,  had  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
That  was  the  origin  of  “  the  flight  from  the  mark.”  To  prevent 
loss  of  buying-power  the  citizen  either  bought  goods  in  excess 
of  his  current  needs  or  he  bought  high  exchange  in  the  shape 
or  cheques  or  notes.  Public  bodies  could  not  get  loans.  Since 
late  1919,  when  Erzberger’s  Savings  and  Premium  Loan  proved 
a  failure,  no  voluntary  paper  mark  loan  has  been  raised  by  the 
Republic,  and  States  and  municipalities  raised  such  loans  with 
increasing  difficulty.  The  way  to  save  marks  was  to  put  them 
into  something  else.  In  its  other  use,  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  commerce,  the  paper  mark  did  well  enough  for  day-to-day 
business ;  but,  for  reasons  plain  from  the  above  description  of 
commercial  litigation,  it  was  useless  for  long  contracts.  When 
used  at  all  in  contracts,  it  was  qualified  with  the  word  ‘‘  freiblei- 
hend,”  w'hich  meant  that  the  party  quoting  the  price  was  not 
bound  by  it.  Business  men  initiated  a  dual  currency  by  either 
actually  demanding  dollar  payments  or  by  quoting  mark  prices 
which  were  to  vary  according  to  the  dollar  exchange.  The 
insurance  companies  began  to  repudiate  the  mark.  All  old  life 
insurances  for  which  premiums  had  been  paid  in  gold  marks 
or  in  fairly  good  paper  marks  were,  of  course,  long  ago  prac¬ 
tically  extinguished.  For  fire  insurance  also  the  paper  mark 
is  made  practically  worthless  by  the  rapid  rise  in  values.  Mark 
insurances  have  therefore  nearly  everywhere  been  abandoned. 
At  first  the  new  insurances  were  calculated  according  to  the 
changing  value  of  money,  but  of  late  insurance  companies  have 
taken  to  so-called  wertbestdndig  (stable  value)  policies,  some¬ 
times  based  on  the  paper  mark’s  varying  gold  exchange,  some¬ 
times  on  commodity  and  other  price  indexes.  The  real  new 
currency  which  is  pushing  out  the  paper  mark  is,  however,  not 
a  fictitious  gold  mark  (though  that,  too,  is  in  use)  or  an  “  index- 
mark,”  which  is  a  mere  method  of  calculation,  but  “  currency 
in  kind.”  Instead  of  rye,  coal,  wheat,  potash  and  other  com¬ 
modities  being  valued  in  paper  marks,  paper  marks,  as  a  com¬ 
modity  which  changes  much  more  in  value,  are  valued  in  rye, 
coal,  and  wheat. 

Here  again  Germany  is  copying  Russia.  Russia  more  than 
two  years  ago  raised  the  first  breadstuff s  loan.  Whereas,  how¬ 
ever,  Russia’s  main  aim  was  to  get  food  needed  for  the  town 
population,  Germany’s  sole  aim  is  to  secure  the  lenders  of  paper 
marks  against  depreciation.  The  first  of  all  loans  in  kind  was 
a  coal  loan,  raised  by  a  semi-municipal  gas  and  power  works. 
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The  conditions  of  this  loan,  which  show  in  principle  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  the  loans  in  kind  which  came  later,  were  as  follows  : 
The  loan  was  expressed  as  being  for  a  fixed  tonnage  of  coal, 
divided  into  single  bonds  each  representing  a  certain  small  ton¬ 
nage.  The  subscriber  paid  a  sum  in  paper  marks  sufficient  at 
the  day’s  price  to  pay  for  the  quantity  of  coal  stated  in  the 
bond.  The  borrowing  company  undertook  to  pay  him  back  suffi¬ 
cient  paper  marks  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  coal  at  price 
of  the  date  of  repayment,  and  meantime  to  pay  him  a  fixed 
percentage  interest,  the  amount  of  which  in  marks  would  vary 
according  to  the  price  of  coal.  In  this  way  the  borrower  was 
secured  against  new  currency  depreciation,  though  he  was  still 
liable  to  the  risk  of  loss  if  the  market  price  of  coal  should  fall 
in  relation  to  other  commodities.  The  first  coal  loan  was  a 
great  success ;  although  the  company  that  issued  it  could  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  raised  an  ordinary  paper  mark  loan  even  at  high 
interest,  its  coal  loan  was  over-subscribed  ten  times.  Since 
then  have  come  out  scores  of  coal,  rye,  and  wheat  loans.  One 
Westphalian  pow'er  company  pays  the  interest  on  its  coal  bonds 
in  the  form  of  electric  current  to  local  bondholders.  Some  States 
are  imposing  land  taxes  expressed  in  centners  of  wheat,  and 
the  city  of  Berlin  proposed  to  lease  its  farm  lands  against  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  same  system,  the  rent  not  to  be  in  marks,  but  in  a 
fixed  quantity  of  particular  kinds  of  produce.  The  loan  in  kind 
system  is  spreading.  At  first  it  was  the  resource  of  small 
borrowers ;  next  of  municipalities ;  next  of  petty  States ;  but  in 
the  present  month  Prussia  is  actually  raising  a  loan  of  60,000 
tons  of  potash  and  a  second  loan  of  20,000  tons  of  wheat.  These 
transactions  are  not  considered  as  temporary  expedients,  as  they 
w’ould  be  if  the  public  really  believed  in  the  ultimate  stabilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  mark.  Many  of  the  loans  are  made  for  long  terms 
of  years.  In  Berlin  two  banks  have  been  specially  founded  for 
the  financing  of  “  fixed  value  loans,”  and  the  bonds  of  one,  the 
Eye  Kentes  Bank  (Roggenrentenbank)  have  been  quoted  for 
weeks  past  on  the  Berlin  Bourse. 

The  fixed  value  loan  in  kind  has  so  far  easily  beaten  its  rival, 
the  fictitious  gold  mark.  The  fictitious  gold  mark  currency  has, 
however,  also  come.  In  principle  it  does  not  differ  from  the  coal 
or  rye  currency.  The  lender  subscribes  sufficient  paper  marks  to 
buy  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  reckoned,  usually,  by  the  day’s 
dollar  exchange,  and  the  borrower  undertakes  to  repay  him  suffi¬ 
cient  paper  marks  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  gold  at  exchange 
of  the  repayment  date.  The  interest  also  varies  according  to  the 
mark’s  gold  exchange.*  Theoretically,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
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vent  Germany  going  over  altogether  to  such  a  fictitious  gold 
currency ;  and  the  suggestion  has  more  than  once  been  made 
that  the  State  accounts  be  kept  in  such  marks,  that  taxes  be 
levied  in  them,  and  that  commercial  balances  be  compiled  in 
gold  marks.  The  Thale  Iron  Company,  a  concern  of  import¬ 
ance,  this  year  set  an  example  by  declaring  a  gold  mark  dividend 
of  OT  per  cent.,  which  at  a  mark  depreciation  of  1  to  5,000  was 
really  a  paper  mark  dividend  of  500  per  cent. ;  and  other  com¬ 
panies  are  following  suit.  The  fictitious  gold  mark  last  month 
forced  its  way  into  banking,  but  only  after  a  violent  struggle, 
and  it  has  so  far  only  invaded  the  savings  banks.  Russian  banks, 
according  to  the  latest  law,  are  allowed  to  maintain  fictitious 
gold  rouble  accounts,  booking  paper  rouble  deposits  at  their  gold 
value  of  the  day  and  repaying  paper  roubles  of  the  same  gold 
value.  This  system  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  great  German 
banks.  In  March  the  Central  Association  of  Bankers  denounced 
the  system,  giving  as  main  reason  that  a  bank  which  took  on 
itself  such  an  obligation  would  be  obliged  to  secure  itself  by 
buying  dollars  with  its  paper  mark  deposits.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  fact,  but  whether  it  is  a  disadvantage  is  doubtful.  The  savings 
banks  and  the  “  giro  ”  banks  (banks  founded  during  and  since 
the  war  by  the  municipalities  and  conducted  with  savings  bank 
capital)  strongly  stand  for  the  introduction  of  gold  mark  accounts ; 
and  in  Prussia  this  measure,  with  approval  of  and  recognition 
by  the  Government,  was  actually  put  through  on  May  1st.  The 
fictitious  gold  mark  is  not  the  old  gold  mark  of  value  nearly 
one  shilling.  It  is  a  new,  entirely  theoretical  “gold  savings 
mark  ’’  (Goldspamiark) ,  of  value  10  American  cents,  or  less  than 
half  the  old  mark.  Paper  marks  presented  for  deposit  in  a  gold 
mark  savings  bank  account  will  be  booked  in  such  ‘  ‘  gold  savings 
marks”  at  a  rate  based  on  the  day’s  quotation  of  the  new  Six 
per  Cent.  Dollar  Treasury  Bills,  and  the  paper  mark  sums  due 
for  repayment  will  be  calculated  in  the  same  way.  For  the 
present  savings  banks  will  open  gold  mark  accounts  only  for 
clients  who  already  have  paper  mark  accounts,  and  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  convert  old  pajier  mark  deposits  into  gold  marks. 
How  this  system  will  work  out  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
say.  It  is  an  attack  on  a  particularly  weak  side  of  the  paper 
mark  currency.  As  a  rule  the  big  saver  can  find  some  way  of 
securing  his  capital  against  disappearance  as  result  of  mark  depre¬ 
ciation  ;  he  can  more  easily  transfer  his  money  abroad,  buy 
foreign  bonds,  or  buy  foreign  exchange  through  his  commercial 
connections.  .The  petty  saver  has  not  these  advantages ;  the 
Wirth  exchange  decree  of  last  October  made  it  impossible  for 
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him  to  buy  dollars  or  pounds.  Hence  he  was  obliged  either  to 
buy  up  goods  which  he  perhaps  did  not  want  or  to  keep  his 
marks  and  watch  them  rapidly  shrinking  into  nothing.  The 
new  gold  mark  savings  hank  accounts  saved  him  from  this 
dilemma,  and  at  the  same  time  drives  a  new  nail  into  the  coffin 
of  the  paper  mark. 

The  Federal  Government  until  lately  firmly  resisted  these 
tendencies.  True,  nearly  two  years  ago  Dr.  Wirth  proposed  a 
forced  home  gold  loan  of  one  milliard  gold  marks,  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  in  the  equivalent,  whatever  it  might  he,  of  paper  marks; 
but  this  was  whittled  down  into  a  paper  mark  loan  of  70  mil¬ 
liards.  Government  policy  in  the  currency  question  has  been 
strongly  demagogic.  Owing  to  the  association  of  rises  in  the 
foreign  exchanges  with  price-rises,  many  Germans  imagine  that 
the  individual  citizen’s  attempt  to  protect  himself  against  mark 
depreciation ,  whether  by  buying  goods  or  dollars  or  by  any  other 
scheme  connected  with  stable  values,  is  a  kind  of  profiteering. 
Go\i:!nment  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  paper  mark  there¬ 
fore  follow  nearly  every  mark-exchange  collapse.  Moreover, 
n  erman  finance  is  still  governed  by  competent  and  expert  officials 
of  the  old  school,  who  have  a  strong  departmental  patriotism 
and  consider  first  of  all  the  financial  interests  of  the  State  as 
an  entity  separate  from  and  even  inimical  to  the  people.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  an  official  of  forethought  the  bad  currency 
system  has  advantages  for  the  State,  so  considered.  The  State 
debt  disappears,  and  valuable  properties  for  which  this  debt  was 
partly  contracted  remain.  An  instance  is  the  railway  system. 
For  State  railways,  valued  at  .^1 ,000,000,000,  the  Eepublic  paid 
Prussia  30,000,000,000  marks,  nominally  ,^1, 500 ,000 ,000,  and 
Prussia  was  happy  because  her  whole  27  milliards  of  National 
Debt  were  cleared  off  and  something  was  left  over.  But  the 
30  milliards  of  compensation  were  not  paid  over ;  the  Republic 
merely  pays  interest  on  them  (in  fact,  it  took  over  the  Prussian 
debt) ;  and  to-day  the  whole  capital  burden  has  shrunken  to 
J02OO,OOO,  for  which  investment  the  Eepublic  has  acquired  a 
railway  system  with  potential  profits  of  £40,000,000  a  year. 
Also  to  the  less  efficient  and  less  conscientious  bureaucrat  the 
continued  currency  depreciation  has  advantages.  It  means  easy, 
if  demoralising.  State  finance.  Where  Finance  Ministers  in 
countries  with  stable  currencies  must  pare  and  scrape  to  cut  down 
expenditure  by  the  one-hundredth  part  and  must  exhaust  them¬ 
selves  in  ingenuities  to  increase  the  taxation  yield  by  one- 
hundredth,  Germany  goes  imperturbably  ahead,  worrying  not  at 
all  about  savings  and  worrying  no  more  over  the  fact  that  the 
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real  substance  of  her  nominally  heavy  direct  taxes  is  never  paid. 
All  seems  admirable  under  a  system  which  requires  no  harder 
work  than  the  weekly  presentation  of  Treasury  Bills  for  discount 
by  the  Reichsbank.  This  system  had  no  flaw  at  all  as  long  as 
international  relations  were  tolerable.  But  its  weakness  was 
shown  immediately  after  the  Ruhr  occupation.  For  fighting 
France  it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  only  that  the  price-rise 
should  cease,  hut  also  that  a  new,  if  transitory,  confidence  in 
the  currency  should  he  created.  This  consideration  led  to  the 
home  Grold  Loan  of  last  March,  which  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Federal  Germany  turned  its  back  upon  the  theory  of  the 
universal  validity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  paper  mark. 

In  this  was  a  paradox,  because  the  purpose  of  the  Gold  Loan 
was  to  support  the  paper  mark’s  exchange.  The  Gold  Loan 
was  in  the  form  of  Dollar  Treasury  Bills  of  total  value  of 
$50,000,000,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  in  1926 
either  in  dollar  drafts  on  New  York  or  in  fine  gold  at  1'5046  gr. 
per  dollar.  The  Bills  were  purchasable  in  any  high  currency, 
and  as  they  were  guaranteed  by  the  Reichshank,  which  has  a 
fivefold  greater  gold  reserve,  the  security  was  good.  Yet  the 
experiment  did  not  succeed.  Only  $12,600,000,  a  quarter  of 
the  amount  asked  for,  was  subscribed.  As  a  bank  syndicate 
‘guaranteed  the  loan  up  to  $25,000,000,  the  Government  will 
get  half  the  total  asked  for.  The  failure  of  the  loan  is  a  puzzle. 
A  bankers’  estimate  given  at  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  that  private  citizens  hold  in  foreign  high  currency 
bills  and  cheques  worth  1 ,500,000,000  gold  marks,  and  in  foreign 
high  currency  notes  the  same  sum,  or  in  all  3  milliard  gold  marks, 
or  £150,000,000;  and,  judging  by  the  imperfect  data  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  private  banks,  the  sum  really  held  is 
considerably  more.  But  those  Germans  who  were  in  possession 
of  stable  high-exchange  currencies  would  not  lend  them  to  the 
Government.  This  fact  illustrates  the  real  position  of  the  paper 
mark.  As  stated,  wherever  a  loan  in  “firm  marks,’’  whether 
based  on  gold,  coal,  rye,  or  any  other  commodity,  was  issued 
on  the  usual  condition  that  subscription  was  to  be  in  paper  marks, 
the  public  rushed  to  subscribe.  But  the  part  of  the  public  which 
is  already,  through  holdings  of  foreign  currencies,  protected 
against  loss  of  its  capital  refuses  to  lend.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  and  that  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  future  of  the  paper  mark.  Almost  certainly  the 
future  will  bring  an  increase  in  “  firm  mark  ’’  securities,  fictitious 
gold  mark  bank  accounts,  and  other  expedients  for  avoiding  the 
loss  connected  with  the  holding  of  the  paper  mark  for  any 
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length  of  time.  Judging  by  the  Russian  precedent,  which  Ger¬ 
many  has  so  far  followed,  the  end  will  simply  be  the  open  repudi¬ 
ation  of  the  mark,  or  repudiation  in  the  form  of  denominaliaa- 
tion.  The  treatment  of  public  loans,  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
other  secured  claims  would  be  either  left  to  legislation  or  be 
settled  easily  by  the  summary  repayment  of  such  claims  in  marks 
depreciated  to  the  lowest  and  last  level.  When  Austria  lately 
resolved  to  pay  off  her  war  debt  of  12  milliards  at  a  cost  to 
herself  of  £40,000,  an  example  was  set  which  Germany  will 
almost  certainly  follow.  The  repudiation  of  the  mark  currency 
will  then  present  no  difficulty. 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 


POLAND  AND  HER  FRONTIERS. 


Marshal  Foch’s  visit  to  Warsaw  last  month  has  drawn  special 
attention  to  the  direction  and  nature  of  the  policy  of  France 
on  the  Continent  in  general,  and  in  particular  as  affecting 
Poland  and  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente.  The  fact,  already 
well  known  to  all  students  of  foreign  affairs,  has  been  freshly 
emphasised  that  French  “  security  ”  is  being  carefully  sought 
and  sedulously  pursued  well  east  of  the  Rhine,  though  Paris 
publicists  and  political  writers  are  at  some  pains  to  say  not 
much  about  it,  through  fear,  no  doubt,  of  even  appearing  to 
weaken  the  case  for  security  on  the  Rhine  itself,  and  west  of  it, 
which  they  make  a  point  of  presenting,  implicitly,  if  not 
explicitly,  to  the  public  of  Britain  and  America  as  alone  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  existence  of  France.  It  has  been  evident,  however, 
ever  since  the  Paris  Conference  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  that  French  policy  has  been  so  extremely  active  and 
influential  in  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente  States  that  it  has 
hardly  been  too  much  to  say  that  their  policy  has  been  dictated 
very  largely  by  the  Quai  d’Orsay — inspired  scarcely  seems  the 
adequate  word.  During  this  period  France  has  maintained  large 
military  missions  in  these  countries,  to  whom  besides  she  has 
given  open  credits  for  the  replenishment  of  munitions  on  a 
considerable  scale ;  to  Poland  she  has  just  granted  a  loan  of 
400  million  francs.  All  this  means  a  very  heavy  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  France,  and,  adding  on  the  cost  of  her  standing 
army  of  nearly  700,000  men,  more  than  100,000  of  whom  are 
in  the  Ruhr,  this  explains,  though  it  is  not  the  only  explana¬ 
tion,  why  it  is  that  she  shows  no  desire,  far  less  any  anxiety, 
to  pay  even  the  interest  on  her  debts  to  Britain  and  America. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  Lord  Birkenhead,  in  the  debate  on  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  weakness,  of  the  British  Air  Force  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  French,  should  say  :  “I  confess  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  a  nation  which  owed  us  immense 
sums  of  money  could  find  it  possible  to  construct  these  enor¬ 
mous  armaments.”  In  short,  French  policy  demands  that 
France  shall  have  the  “army  of  her  policy,”  and  stands,  not 
for  disarmament,  but  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  her 
armed  forces  and  those  of  these  Continental  allies  of  hers.  It 
is  in  this  way  that,  in  her  view,  she  obtains  and  will  continue 
to  obtain  security.  And  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  since  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  all  her  statesmen,  no  matter  what  they 
professed,  have  held  to  this  one  aim  of  building  up  this  tower¬ 
ing  structure  which  they  call  security,  and  which  to-day  over- 
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shadows  Europe.  Its  latest  manifestation  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
frontiers  that  have  been  assigned  to  Poland,  ostensibly  by  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference,  but  unmistakably  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  France. 

In  England  there  has  long  been  a  certain  tradition  of  senti¬ 
ment  favourable  to  Poland — to  the  martyred  Poland  of  the  Parti¬ 
tions,  and  more  especially  to  the  Poland  that  had  suffered  such 
terrible  things  at  the  hands  of  Russia  ;  there  are  Englishmen  still 
living  who  can  remember  how  cruelly  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1863  was  suppressed.  Most  people  in  this  country  were  sin¬ 
cerely  glad  when  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Great  War  it  looked 
as  if  Russia,  by  the  famous  Proclamation  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  was  purposed  to  set  Poland  free,  and  they  were  sorr}' 
when  within  the  next  few  months  this  prospect  rather  quickly 
faded  away  in  the  flush  of  Russia’s  success  at  that  time.  When 
that  was  turned  into  defeat  and  failure,  Poland  was  overrun 
and  had  to  endure  and  suffer  much  during  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  next  came  those  political  manoeuvres  of  the  Central 
Powers  that,  at  any  rate  in  appearance,  promised  to  give  her 
a  place  once  more  among  the  nations,  if  not  a  position  of  actual 
independence.  That  .stage,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in  prac¬ 
tice  had  these  Powers  won  the  war,  passed  away  with  the 
victory  of  the  Allies,  and  in  November,  1918,  Poland  was  really 
liberated — resurrected — and,  amid  the  general  approval  of  the 
West,  became  a  nation  again.  All  very  well — so  far.  The  Poles 
were  given  freedom ;  they  did  not  obtain  it  by  their  own  efforts. 
And  it  was  widely  believed  in  Britain  and  America  that  this 
rebirth  of  Poland’s  freedom  would  carry  with  it,  at  least  among 
the  Poles  who  understood  what  had  taken  place,  the  feeling 
that  the  freedom  of  others  was  as  sacred  a  thing  as  their  own. 
No  one  thought  that  Poland,  having  suffered  terribly  from 
Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  Imperialism,  would  herself 
become  Imperialistic.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  thirteenth  of 
President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  was  that  an  independent 
Polish  State  should  be  erected  which  should  include  the  terri¬ 
tories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which  should 
be  assured  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by 
international  covenant.  This  was  unobjectionable,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  words  “guaranteed  by  international 
covenant,’’  which  have  the  authentic  Wilson  touch,  but  which 
in  the  upshot  have  been  given  an  interpretation  that  he  certainly 
never  had  in  his  mind.  The  international  covenant  has  been 
replaced  by  a  decision  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  in 
restraint  of  freedom.  In  Mr.  Wilson’s  view,  as  in  that  of 
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millions  of  peojile,  Poland  in  hersidf  represented  a  great  cause 
—the  cause  of  freedom.  But  Poland  herself  has  not  been  true 
to  the  cause.  By  her  sorrows  and  her  sufferings  Poland  had 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  multitudes  as  the  type,  emblem,  symbol 
of  Freedom  Chained  in  Europe.  The  chains  have  been  struck 
from  her,  and  she  has  already  forgotten  how  galling  such  chains 
are.  She  is  putting  chains  on  others.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story. 

Poland  was  among  the  difficult  problems,  such  as  the  Left 
Bank  of  the  Ehine,  the  Saar,  Eeparations,  and  Shantung,  which 
were  considered  by  the  Paris  Conference  of  1919,  and  wuth 
respect  to  which  agreement  was  hard  to  reach.  Extravagant 
claims  were  put  forward  for  Poland.  M.  Pichon,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau’s  Foreign  Minister,  declared  that  Poland  must  be  grande 
et  forte  tres  forte,  and  therefore  supported  her  demands,  wffiich 
were  stoutly  opposed,  however,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  not 
altogether  in  vain  at  the  time.  When  contending  for  a  large 
and  strong  Poland  the  French  statesman  was  thinking  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  plainly  his  idea  was  that  an  enlarged  Poland,  a 
Poland  territorially  aggrandised  at  the  expense  of  others,  was 
the  same  thing  as  a  strong  Poland.  It  was  an  idea  very  different 
from  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  Thirteenth  Point,  whicli 
spoke  of  “  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  popula¬ 
tions.”  It  is  the  idea  that  animates  French  policy  to-day.  The 
writer  does  not  purpose  to  discuss  the  settlement  embodied  in 
the  Versailles  Treaty  further  than  to  note  that  under  Article  87 
of  the  Treaty  the  duty  was  imposed  on  the  principal  Allied 
Powers  of  settling  the  Polish  frontiers,  and  that  this  left  open 
four  questions  touching  boundaries — (1)  with  Eussia,  (2)  with 
Eastern  Galicia,  (3)  with  Germany  in  Upper  Silesia,  and 
(4)  with  Lithuania.  That  is  how  the  matter  stood  in  the  first 
part  of  1919 ;  the  Allies  could  not  agree ;  and  they  put  off  a 
settlement.  At  that  juncture  no  one,  outside  France  and 
Poland,  would  have  deemed  it  possible  there  could  be  such  a 
settlement,  a  settlement  so  outrageously  favourable  to  Poland, 
as  that  which,  four  years  later,  has  been  made  by  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors’  Conference — that  is,  with  respect  to  (1),  (2),  and  (4); 
(3)  was  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1921  by  the  League  of  Nations 
after  the  Paris  Conference  of  August  in  that  year  had  failed 
to  do  so,  owing  to  the  divergent  views  of  Britain  and  France. 
Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  settlement  made  by  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors’  Conference  the  writer  here  may  mention  that  the  League’s 
settlement  of  the  Upper  Silesia  question  gave  to  Poland  a  largish 
piece  of  Germany,  and  that  the  Germans  there  and  in  the 
Poznau-West  Prussia  area  figure  to  an  appreciable  extent  among 
the  national  minorities  of  Poland.  What  that  means  will  be 
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shown  farther  on  in  this  article.  On  March  14th  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors’  Conference,  which  sits  in  Paris,  came  to  a  decision  con¬ 
cerning  the  other  frontiers,  the  Powers  represented  being 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  the  protocol  was  signed 
next  day.  The  first  signature  was  that  of  M.  Poincar^,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  gratification  he  must  have  felt  in 
appending  it  to  this  document,  inasmuch  as  it  set  forth  the 
settlement  for  which  France  had  striven  from  the  beginning.  A 
“Great  Poland”  was  constituted  by  the  attribution  to  Poland 
of  foreign  territories  inhabited  by  predominantly  alien  and  even 
hostile  peoples. 

POL.AND  AND  RUSSIA. 

With  respect  to  (1),  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  decided  to 
recognise  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland  the  line  laid  down 
by  the  Treaty  of  Riga  of  March  18th,  1921,  which  was  signed 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  Poland.  That  line  was  fixed  as  the 
result  of  the  defeat  before  Warsaw  of  the  Red  troops  by  the 
Poles,  whose  victory  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  army  had 
been  reorganised  and  was  directed  by  French  officers.  Granted 
that  the  Polish  success  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  West 
and  to  civilisation  generally  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevik 
forces,  the  fact  remains  that  the  frontier  as  defined  in  the  treaty, 
and  now  endorsed  by  the  Conference,  cuts  off  from  Russia  a 
considerable  block  of  territory  that  is  not  Polish  but  indisputably 
Russian ;  it  is  inhabited  by  White  Russians,  not  by  Poles.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  settlement  in  this  quarter  is 
“favourable”  to  Poland,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  Russian  can  regard  it  as  definitive.  In  short,  the  possession 
of  this  area  by  Poland  is  nothing  less  than  a  constant  provoca¬ 
tion  and  challenge  to  Russia.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
Russia  as  she  is  to-day,  there  is  no  one  who  supposes  that  the 
Russia  of  the  future  will  be  a  weak  or  negligible  quantity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  become  a 
Great  Power  again,  and  will  assuredly  seek  to  regain  any  land  un¬ 
doubtedly  Russian  in  its  character,  such  as  that  now  attributed 
by  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  to  Poland.  There  is  this  also 
to  be  said  :  Soviet  Russia,  despite  the  Bolshevik  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  has  shown  alike  in  Siberia, 
Central  Asia,  and  the  Caucasus  that  she  has  inherited  the  old 
Tsarist  policy  of  Imperialism,  and,  this  being  so,  she  cannot 
be  expected  to  look  on  this  settlement,  which  was  forced  upon 
her,  as  other  than  provisional.  Thus  danger,  and  imminent 
danger,  is  ever  present  for  the  Poles  from  Russia,  whether 
Bolshevist  or  otherwise.  The  Poles  know  this ;  it  is  one  of  the 
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reasons  for  the  large  standing  army  they  maintain  at  an  expen¬ 
diture  that  absorbs  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  national  revenue. 
Did  Poland  have  no  serious  troubles  over  the  Galician  and 
Lithuanian  questions,  she  would  have  quite  sufi&cient  anxiety 
because  of  the  situation  vis-d,-vis  Bussia.  But  in  her  own  way 
she  is  just  as  Imperialistic  as  Bussia,  and  she  is  backed  up  by 
France,  at  present  the  dominant  military  Power  in  Europe. 
It  was  French  assistance  that  gave  her  this  territory  of  Bussia, 
and  without  French  help  she  would  scarcely  dream  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  hold  it. 

Poland  and  East  Galicia. 

As  regards  (2),  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  decided  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  whole  of  East  Galicia  to  Poland,  thus  giving  her  a 
common  frontier  wdth  Bumania.  That  Poland  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  absolute  sovereignty  over  Eastern  Galicia  is  a  pretty 
flagrant  business.  For  her  possession  of  a  part  of  Bussia  on 
her  east  side  Poland  at  least  can  assert,  and  assert  justly,  that 
Soviet  Bussia  did  cede  it  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Biga ;  the 
wisdom,  or  rather  the  unwisdom,  of  her  holding  it  is  another 
matter.  But  she  can  put  fomard  no  such  claim  to  justify  her 
possession  of  East  Galicia.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  of  whom 
70  per  cent,  are  Ukrainians,  or  Buthenians,  as  the  Poles  call 
them,  constituted  the  West  Ukrainian  State  out  of  East  Galicia 
in  October,  1918.  This  State  had  a  remarkably  brief  existence, 
though  the  Supreme  Council,  on  June  25th,  1919,  expressly 
promised  that  the  eventual  settlement  of  the  juridical  status  of 
the  country  would  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  the  population — in  other  words,  the  right  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  was  to  be  respected.  About  14  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  Poles,  the  remainder  being  Jews.  Poland  claimed  the 
province  as  part  of  her  ancient  historical  domain ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  Ukrainians,  she  seized  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  annexed  it  in  July,  1919.  Probably  the  Supreme 
Council  was  too  busy  with  what  it  considered  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  matters  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  high-handed  action 
of  the  Poles,  and  the  Poles,  unchallenged  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  remained  in  occupation  of  the  territory. 

The  decision  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  has  legalised 
that  occupation,  despite  the  promise  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
which  never  at  any  time  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the  “  wish 
of  the  population,”  though  its  promise  implicitly  bound  it  to 
do  so.  Yet,  according  to  the  President  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  of  East  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian  population  of  the  country, 
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which  is  “  absolutely  the  preponderant  majority,”  continued 
definitely  opposed,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Polish  occupa¬ 
tion  (1919-23),  to  the  union  of  East  Galicia  with  Poland,  and 
it  unanimously  claimed,  as  it  still  claims,  the  recognition  of  East 
Galicia  as  an  independent  State  of  free  peoples.  The  Ukrainian 
National  Council  telegraphed  to  the  Ambassadors  begging  them  to 
postpone  their  decision  until  its  representative  could  plead  the  case 
of  East  Galicia  before  the  Conference,  but  they  declined.  As  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  phrased  it  in  that  journal’s  issue 
of  March  16th,  ”  the  Conference  decided  that  it  was  necessary 
now  to  put  an  end  to  the  indecision  which  has  lasted  for  more 
than  four  years.”  There  is  a  certain  bitter  humour  in  the  word 
“now”  (which  the  writer  has  underlined  in  the  quotation). 
Why  necessary  now?  Why  more  necessary  now  than,  say,  two 
years  ago?  The  answer  is  that  the  Franco-Polish  plans  had  just 
reached  completion  as  a  whole,  as  will  be  seen  when  (4),  the 
decision  respecting  Lithuania,  is  discussed.  But  before  passing 
on  to  that  the  writer  must  point  out  that  Poland  had  no  real 
claim  to  East  Galicia,  but  all  the  same  desired  and  coveted  it 
because  it  is  almost  exceptionally  rich  in  natural  resources — oil, 
for  instance — which  will  be  exploited  by  French  capital,  already 
deeply  entrenched  there.  The  Ukrainians,  through  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council,  have  energetically  protested  against 
the  decision  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  but,  as  things  are, 
this  protest  avails,  and  will  avail,  them  nothing.  The  “Soviet 
Republic  of  the  Ukraine  ”  has  also  protested,  and  no  one  can 
tell  very  clearly  what  that  may  mean ,  except  that  it  does  indicate 
that,  as  Soviet  Russia  controls  Soviet  Ukraine,  the  Poles  in  the 
south-east,  as  in  the  east,  are  up  against  Russia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  common  frontier  the  decision  gives  them  with 
Rumania,  at  once  a  Polish  and  a  French  ally,  has  its  uses  for 
them,  as  for  France. 

Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Concerning  (4),  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  decided  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  Poland  Vilna  and  the  Vilna  district,  despite  the  far 
stronger  claim  of  Lithuania.  In  previous  articles  in  this  Review 
on  Baltic  questions  the  writer  has  more  than  once  described 
the  controversy  betw’een  Poland  and  Lithuania  over  Vilna,  and 
the  incidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  dispute ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  present  the  matter  in  detail  again.  Besides, 
the  public  has  a  much  better  notion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  Vilna  question  than  of  the  East  Galicia  question — this 
largely  owing  to  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  sensational 
capture  of  Vilna  by  the  Poles  and  to  the  proceedings  that  in 
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consequence  were  taken  by  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
attempted,  but  vainly,  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  But  some¬ 
thing  may  be  said  to  make  the  position  quite  clear.  Lithuania 
bases  her  claim  to  Vilna  and  district  on  two  things — the  trutii 
of  history,  and  the  treaty  with  Eussia  that  she  signed  in  1920. 
History  establishes  that  Vilna,  which  was  founded  by 
Lithuanians,  served  from  the  earliest  times  as  the  recognised 
centre  of  Lithuanian  sovereignty,  from  which  the  administration 
of  all  Lithuania  was  directed.  Vilna  was  the  Lithuanian  capital 
during  the  existence  of  Lithuania  as  an  independent  State,  re¬ 
mained  the  Lithuanian  capital  during  the  union  with  Poland, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  Lithuanian  capital  after  the  partition 
of  both  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Excluding  Suvalki,  ail 
Lithuanian  lands,  after  the  partition  which  made  them  Russian 
for  a  century  and  more,  were  styled  Vilenskaya  Guberniya — the 
Vilna  “  Government  ” — by  Russia;  and  this  shows  the  relation 
in  which  Vilna  stood  to  Lithuania  then.  There  is  a  curious  but 
convincing  piece  of  evidence  that  the  Poles  themselves  admitted 
Vilna  was  not  Polish,  but  Lithuanian,  in  the  shape  of  a  map, 
published  in  Paris  in  1772  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
that  indicated  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries — with  Vilna 
included  in  Lithuania.  A  copy  on  a  reduced  scale  of  that  map 
was  actually  published  in  London  in  1791.  The  Vilna  question 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
which,  it  must  be  recalled,  attributed,  in  its  final  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  September  20th,  1921,  sovereignty  over  Vilna  and  district 
to  Lithuania,  though  under  certain  conditions  that,  it  hoped, 
would  appease  Polish  opposition.  The  other  thing  on  whicli 
Ijithuania  bases  her  claim  to  Vilna  is  her  treaty  with  Russia 
of  July  12th,  1920.  In  that  treaty  Russia,  Soviet  Russia,  volun¬ 
tarily  restored  Vilna  and  district  to  Lithuania ;  the  treaty  is 
of  the  same  character  as  that  which  Poland  made  with  Russia 
some  months  later,  and  which  served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
decision  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  respecting  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Poland,  as  stated  above.  This  is  the  same  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  accepted  the  latter  treaty 
but  rejected  the  former.  The  reason  why  it  did  this  was,  it 
can  only  be  presumed,  because  the  Poles  were  in  occupation 
of  lK)th  the  Russian  and  Lithuanian  territory  covered  by  their 
decision;  this  is  what  the  Conference  cynically  called  “having 
regard  to  the  existing  situation  ’’  ! 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Poles  came  to  be  in  occupation  of 
Vilna  and  the  Vilna  district,  but  it  bears  repeating,  as  it  is 
significant  of  Polish  policy,  both  to-day  and  to-morrow,  under 
French  direction.  On  October  7th,  1920,  the  Poles  entered  into 
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a  pact  with  the  Lithuanians  which  is  termed  the  Suvalki  Treaty, 
and  under  it  the  Poles  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania 
over  Vilna.  Two  days  later  General  Zeligowski  marched  into 
Vilna  with  a  considerable  body  of  Polish  troops  and  drove  the 
Lithuanians  out  of  it.  Poland,  qua  Poland,  professed  she  was 
innocent  in  this  affair,  but  the  truth  was  manifest  when  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
addressed  an  indignant  letter  soon  afterwards  to  the  Polish 
Government  in  which  he  censured  in  strong  terms  the  Zeligowski 
coup  de  force.  In  what  words  of  scorn  did  Lord  (then  Mr.) 
Balfour  allude  to  Zeligowski  in  the  League  of  Nations !  All  the 
world  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Poland.  Despite  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  League,  Zeligowski  remained  in  Vilna,  and  now  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference  has  consecrated,  by  its  decision  to  give 
Vilna  to  Poland,  everything  that  Zeligowski  did  and  the  Poles 
did  later  in  Vilna — the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  leading 
Lithuanians,  the  closing  of  Lithuanian  schools  and  the  abolition 
of  Lithuanian  cultural  and  social  clubs,  and  the  crowning  infamy 
of  bogus  elections  by  which  Vilna  was  made  to  ask  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  Polish  State.  Tw'o  years  ago  the  perpetration  of 
such  a  scandal  would  have  been  impossible — the  whole  world 
would  have  exclaimed  and  inveighed  against  it.  The  whole 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Lithuania,  now  appears  to  condone 
it.  What  is  the  reason?  It  is  to  be  found  in  what  has  since 
occurred.  Polish  action  and  propaganda,  energetically  backed 
by  France,  account  for  the  change. 

From  1919  onwards  the  Polish  General  Staff  repeatedly  dis¬ 
regarded  the  line  of  demarcation  estabhshed  by  the  Supreme 
(Council  between  the  Polish  and  the  Lithuanian  troops,  and 
pushed  over  this  line  into  Lithuanian  territory,  with  the  aim  ulti¬ 
mately  of  seizing  all  Lithuania.  But  the  Poles  encountered  an 
unexpectedly  powerful  resistance  from  the  Lithuanians,  and 
though  the  Poles  succeeded  in  occupying  some  ground  in  this 
way,  they  had  to  drop,  or  at  all  events  defer,  the  major  part  of 
their  plan.  What  may  be  called  direct  action  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned,  but  indirect  action,  in  the  form  of  an  intensive  propaganda 
hostile  to  Lithuania,  took  its  place.  This  propaganda  sought  to 
convince  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  that  the  Lithuanian 
nation  had  no  genuine  existence,  and  that  the  Lithuanian  State 
was  really  the  creation  of  Kusso-German  designs  against  Poland  or 
was  nothing  more  than  a  German  outpost.  It  alleged  that 
Lithuanians  and  Poles  were  so  intermingled  as  to  be  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  each  other ;  Paderewski  himself  informed  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  America  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  separate 
the  two  peoples  as  any  two  colours  that  had  been  mixed  together. 
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Through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  books  and  pamphlets  the 
assurance  was  continually  dinned  into  the  ears  of  Western 
Europe  that  Vilna  and  the  Vilna  district  were  inhabited  by  Poles, 
and  that  Lithuanians  had  never  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Vilia, 
the  river  on  which  Vilna  is  situated.  Indeed,  this  contention 
was  put  forward  by  M.  Askenazy,  the  Polish  representative  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  at  the  Commission  at  Brussels  during  the 
direct  negotiations  between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  it  forms 
the  subject  of  a  booklet  entitled  Poland  and  Lithuania:  the 
Question  of  Vilna,  published  by  the  Straz  Kresowa,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  existing  at  Vilna  at  the  present  time.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  contrary  to  historical  truth  ;  but  this  pro¬ 
paganda  has  been  utterly  unscnipulous.  The  pity  is  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  it  has  been  successful.  The  writer  notes  with  great 
regret  that,  in  that  portion  of  the  British  Press  that  upholds  France 
through  thick  and  thin,  it  is  still  being  stated  that  Lithuania  is 
an  outpost  of  Germany,  and  that  her  attitude  to  Poland,  as  to 
France,  is  inspired  by  Berlin.  Yet  that  Lithuania  is  not  pro- 
German  in  any  sense  was  demonstrated  the  other  day  when  the 
German  population  of  Memel,  after  that  town  had  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  Lithuania,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Lithuanian  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  also  very  clearly  seen  from  the  protests  made  by  the 
German  Government  when  Memel  was  first  attributed  to 
Lithuania  three  months  ago  that  the  Germans  do  not  regard 
Lithuania  as  their  particular  friend.  Unless  it  be  held  to  be  the 
case  that  whoever  does  not  everywhere  accept  and  endorse  the 
policy  of  France  is  pro-German — an  absurd  position  to  take — 
there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  Lithuania  is  in  any  special 
sense  the  friend  of  Germany.  What  Lithuania  desires  is  to  be 
friends  with  all  the  world  ;  she  would  be  the  good  friend  of  Poland 
were  Poland  other  than  she  is.  It  is  not  Lithuania,  but  Poland, 
that  makes  the  bad  blood  between  the  two  peoples,  who  from 
their  geographical  situation  ought  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with 
each  other. 

Among  the  decisions  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  was  the 
attribution  of  Memel  to  Lithuania.  When  the  decisions  were 
made  known  it  was  rather  more  than  hinted  in  the  “instructed  ” 
comment  that  was  passed  on  them  at  the  time  that  Lithuania  was 
given  Memel  as  a  set-off  against  the  giving  of  Vilna  to  Poland, 
and  that  Lithuania  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  Thus  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  on  March  15th,  said  :  “As 
to  the  Lithuanian  Polish  frontier,  the  cession  of  Memel  to 
Lithuania  seems  to  have  inclined  the  Lithuanian  Government  to 
abandon  its  opposition  to  Poland  acquiring  legal  possession  of 
Vilna.”  In  an  article  entitled  “Memel  and  the  Baltic,”  which 
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appeared  in  this  Review  for  last  March,  the  writer  discussed  the 
Memel  question  in  some  detail,  and  gave  several  good  reasons 
why  Memel  should  go  to  Lithuania — the  fundamental  reason  being 
that  Memel  and  its  territory  were  Lithuanian,  except  as  regarded 
the  port  itself,  which,  though  mainly  German,  was  yet 
Lithuania’s  sole  outlet  to  the  sea.  After  the  article  was  written 
it  was  announced  that  Memel  had  been  assigned  to  Lithuania; 
and  that  this  was  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  problem  of  its 
fate  was  plain  from  the  fact  that,  outside  Germany  and  Poland, 
it  was  received  wdth  general  approval.  But  this  solution  was  not 
desired  by  the  Poles.  Diplomatically,  through  France  her  ally, 
Poland  for  three  years  and  a  half  had  succeeded  in  holding  up 
such  a  solution ,  checking  in  this  way  the  economic  development 
of  Lithuania,  while  the  Memel  region  itself  was  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  through  the  collapse  of  the  German  mark, 
the  circulation  of  which  was  artificially  maintained  by  the  French 
occupation  of  the  territory.  The  rising  of  the  Memellanders  last 
January  precipitated  a  decision  favourable  to  Lithuania;  but 
France  has  tried  to  undo  this  by  causing  the  Ambassadors’  Con¬ 
ference  to  attach  such  conditions  to  the  attribution  of  Memel  to 
Tjithuania  as  to  render  the  so-called  sovereignty  of  that  country 
over  Memelland  quite  illusory.  The  pivotal  condition  is  that  the 
administration  of  the  port,  railways  and  waterways  of  Memelland 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  composed  of  one  Memel- 
lander,  one  Lithuanian,  one  Pole,  and  a  chairman  appointed  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  last-named  official  heaving  a  casting 
vote.  Taking  into  account  what  has  just  been  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Saar,  this  would  mean  in  practice  that  Memelland,  instead  of 
being  under  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania,  would  be  controlled  by 
Poland.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  Lithuania’s  opposition  to 
the  proposed  settlement ;  but  she  strongly  objects  to  some  of  the 
other  conditions.  And  this  is  how  the  matter  stands  at  the 
moment  of  writing.  So  it  was  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  cession 
of  Memel  inclined  Lithuania  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  respect¬ 
ing  Vilna.  On  the  contrary,  Lithuania  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
make  it  clear  that  she  protests  most  energetically  against  the 
Vilna  decision,  declares  that  she  does  not  recognise  any  authority 
in  that  decision,  and  states  that  she  maintains  in  all  their  integrity 
her  rights  over  her  ancient  capital  and  the  entire  Vilna  terri- 
tory. 

On  ATarch  16th  the  British  Press  published  a  communication 
that  waas  evidently  of  British  official  inspiration  on  the  decisions 
of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference ;  it  ran  as  followrs  : — 

“  Tt  is  emphasised  in  British  circles  that,  whereas  Great  Britain  has 
no  direct  interest  in  this  settlement  of  the  Polish  frontiers,  her  great 
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desire  is  to  ensxire  peace  in  conjunction  with  her  Allies.  It  is  understood 
that  the  decision  to  incorporate  in  Poland  the  whole  of  East  Galicia 
was  made  in  consideration  of  the  promise  by  Poland  to  grant  a  measure 
of  autonomy  to  East  Galicia.  It  will  be  recognised  that  only  by  a  definitive 
regulation  of  these  frontiers  can  peace  be  assured,  and  that  the  situation 
is  largely  altered  by  Soviet  Russia’s  control  over  the  Ukraine.” 

Britain’s  great  desire  is  to  ensure  peace  :  this  is  true,  but  is 
peace  really  ensured  by  the  decisions?  Can  it  be  asserted  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  that  there  has  been  such  a  definitive 
regulation  of  these  frontiers  as  to  assure  peace?  The  facts,  as  set 
forth  in  this  article,  suggest  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  Within 
her  frontiers,  as  now  delimited  by  the  Ambassadors’  Conference, 
Poland  has  a  population  of  about  twenty-nine  millions,  and  about 
twelve  millions  of  it  are  non-Polish  and  bitterly  opposed  to  Polish 
rule — White  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Germans  and  Tjithuanians. 

Does  that  suggest  peace,  perfect  peace?  Is  it  likely  that 
Poland  will  be  able  to  assimilate  these  hostile  elements,  which 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  population?  It  is  highly  im¬ 
probable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Poland,  however,  seems  not  to 
mind,  and  indeed,  according  to  trustworthy  accounts  of  her  plans, 
cherishes  great  schemes  for  further  aggrandisement  by  aggression 
in  the  region  of  the  Baltic.  What  she  is  trying  to  achieve  with 
respect  to  Memel  has  just  been  described  ;  the  only  genuine  claim 
she  can  put  forward  is  one  for  transit  facilities.  A  few  days  ago 
her  President  made  a  speech  threatening  Danzig,  and  demanded 
that  the  Danzigers  should  subordinate  their  policy  to  the  interests 
of  the  Poles,  though  the  city  and  district  have  an  independent 
status  as  a  Free  State  under  the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  a 
High  Commissioner  there.  The  President  of  the  Danzig  Senate 
made  a  strong  protest.  But  it  is  on  Lithuania  most  of  all  that 
Poland  casts  covetous  eyes,  and  her  success  over  Vilna  cannot  but 
increase  her  desire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Poles  have  never 
really  made  any  secret  of  their  detei  mination  to  possess  Lithuania. 
Leading  Lithuanians  have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  influential 
Poles  that  their  attempts  to  establish  Lithuanian  independence 
would  be  futile,  because  Poland  was  resolved  on  forcing  a  union 
with  Tiithuania  in  order  to  guarantee  Polish  access  to  the  Baltic— 
not  only  through  ^femel,  but  also  through  Libau,  higher  up  on 
the  coast,  that  belongs  to  Latvia  !  This  programme  of  annexation 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  which  has  leaked  out  that  the  President 
of  the  Polish  delegation,  during  the  negotiations  at  Riga, 
demanded  from  Yoffe,  the  Soviet  representative,  spheres  of 
influence  in  both  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  leaving  Esthonia  to 
Russia.  Such,  then,  are  Polish  ambitions,  and  the  Lithuanians, 
at  any  rate,  are  convinced  that  Poland  will  seek  to  realise  them 
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respecting  Lithuania  as  soon  as  she  can  find  a  convenient  pretext 
— which,  as  the  situation  stands,  may  not  be  very  difficult. 
Thus,  Poland  is  a  great  danger  to  peace. 

Kobert  Machray. 

Postscript. — From  Warsaw  Marshal  Foch  proceeded  to  the  chief 
Polish  centres  in  Posnavia  and  Galicia,  and  then  to  Prague, 
where  he  was  received  by  President  Masaryk.  His  object  was 
to  effect,  if  possible,  a  settlement  between  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  entry  of  the  former 
into  the  Little  Entente — a  difficult  undertaking,  for  the  Poles 
and  the  Czechs  are  not  well-disposed  to  each  other.  Since  the 
foregoing  article  w^as  written  there  has  come  into  the  writer’s 
hands  the  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  a  political  club  in 
Warsaw  by  a  prominent  Polidi  professor,  who  stated  that 
Poland  has  four  enemies  :  Russia,  Germany,  Lithuania,  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  He  indicated  how  Poland  proposed  to  deal 
with  Lithuania  by  advocating  the  sending  of  a  punitive  expedi¬ 
tion  to  chastise  the  “  Kosno  Government  ” — this  is  how  the  Poles 
describe  the  Tjithuanian  Government — to  reduce  the  Lithuanian 
Army  to  5,000  men,  and  to  impose  on  Lithuania  a  Polish  Council 
of  Control.  All  this  because  Lithuania  is  the  wicked  animal  that 
defends  itself ! 


R.  M. 


THE  SWING  OF  THE  PENDULUM. 


In  1914  the  hand  of  war  arrested  the  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  In  1918,  when 
the  General  Election  came  in  Great  Britain,  the  people  were  still 
under  the  spell  of  war  conditions,  and  kept  the  war  Government 
in  power.  In  that  same  year  the  American  people,  not  so  deeply 
affected  by  these  conditions,  gave  indication  of  the  trend  of 
thought  by  presenting  a  Democratic  President  with  a  Eepubli- 
can  House  of  Kepresentatives.  In  1920,  in  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  that  year,  the  American  people  ousted  their  Democratic 
war  Government  from  power  completely  and  turned  to  the 
Republican  Party,  confessedly  conservative,  for  a  solution  of  post¬ 
war  problems.  In  1922  the  people  of  Great  Britain  did  like¬ 
wise,  and  elected  men  to  power  whose  platform  was  “  peace 
and  tranquillity.”  In  the  same  month  of  that  year  1922  the 
American  people,  already  restless  under  a  more  or  less  reactionary 
rule  to  which  they  had  fled  two  years  before  in  the  hopes  of 
relief,  registered  at  the  polls  a  warning  to  the  advocates  of  a 
Safety  First  policy  to  the  effect  that  the  results  were  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  they  took  from  President  Harding  his  hitherto 
unquestioned  Congressional  control  and  reduced  the  Eepublican 
majority  to  the  minimum. 

This  newly  elected  Congress  does  not  meet  until  next  Decem¬ 
ber,  unless  called  into  special  session,  and  therefore  it  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  just  what  the  change  may  mean  as  it  may  affect  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  American  Government.  The 
British  election  in  which  the  Safety  First  policy  was  triumphant 
was  less  than  six  months  ago,  and  even  now  it  is  apparent  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  political  action  in  1922.  Discounting  to  its  true  value  the 
clamour  of  partisan  and  axe-grinding  newspapers,  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  throughout  the  land  that  another  General  Election  is  not  far 
off.  In  all  countries  when  the  people  register  their  will  through 
the  ballot  there  is  an  uneasy  spirit  demanding  that  something  be 
done  to  relieve  those  who  are  suffering  from  present  conditions 
and  to  accelerate  a  return  to  more  or  less  normal  international 
relations.  New  Governments  are  elected  in  hopes  of  getting 
desired  results,  but  no  sooner  are  they  elected  than  they  prove 
a  disappointment.  The  people  themselves  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  to  get  what  they  want,  and  they  find  that  chosen 
leaders  do  not  appear  to  have  any  clearer  idea  as  to  what  is 
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best  to  do  than  the  mass  of  the  electorate.  The  Press  stridently 
berates  each  succeeding  Government  for  this  or  that  action,  or 
for  inaction  in  this  or  that  case.  Each  paper  has  its  own 
patented  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  a  suffering  world,  and  a 
bewildered  public,  having  lost  confidence  in  the  usual  sources 
of  information,  and  mentally  deafened  by  the  clamour,  does  not 
know  what  to  think.  The  only  general  agreement  is  to  the  effect 
that  much  is  grievously  wrong  and  that  something  should  be 
done  to  make  it  right. 

A  close  observer  of  American  jxilitical  conditions  made  the 
remark  just  prior  to  the  Election  of  November,  1922,  that,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  no  one  was  for  anything  in  particular,  but 
that  everyone  was  violently  opposed  to  something.  Negative 
rather  than  positive  policies  appeared  to  be  the  creed  of  all  the 
voters,  and  to  a  large  degree  that  situation  still  prevails.  Con¬ 
structive  statesmanship  of  commanding  ability,  combined  with 
the  quality  of  leadership,  is  not  much  in  evidence  in  any  of  the 
countries  whose  influence,  singly  or  in  combination,  usually  give 
direction  to  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  Governments 
appear  to  have  adopted  perforce  a  policy  of  drift,  and  the  great 
question  of  the  day  is  as  to  where  the  flowing  tide  is  taking  us. 
The  Erench  Government  is  the  only  one  venturing  upon  a  posi¬ 
tive  course — one  regarded  by  nearly  all  other  Governments  as 
involving  serious  error  and  yielding  no  encom-agement  in  results. 
The  explanation  of  this  state  of  inaction  so  generally  found  is 
simple  :  the  shadow  of  European  chaos  and  uncertainty  hangs 
like  a  pall  over  the  affairs  of  humanity.  Until  it  is  removed  all 
efforts  at  reconstruction  will  prove  unavailing,  and  none  of  the 
larger  questions,  national  or  international,  can  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognised  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a  realisation  of  its  verity  is  growing  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Out  of  this  has  come  those  stirrings  of  spirit 
recently  made  manifest  in  the  words  and  acts  of  men  in  public 
life  and  what  is  being  said  in  the  Press  of  America.  There  is 
vast  disagreement  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  counsels  in 
favour  of  a  positive  rather  than  negative  course  are  in  the 
ascendency  as  compared  with  a  few  months  ago. 

That  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  lie  deeper  than  in  the  current 
of  domestic  affairs  is  shown  in  widely  expressed  discontent  with 
the  achievements  of  the  sixty-seventh  Congress,  which  expired 
on  March  4th  of  this  year;  although,  taken  all  in  all,  it  had  a 
creditable  record  as  compared  with  some  previous  Congresses. 
Much  credit  is  due  for  some  of  the  things  it  did,  and  even  more 
credit  for  some  of  the  things  it  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  do. 
The  lifetime  of  this  recent  Congress  measured  730  days,  and  of 
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that  time  it  was  in  regular  and  special  session  624  days.  It 
was  called  into  special  session  five  weeks  after  President  Harding 
took  office  on  March  4th,  1920,  and  except  for  about  three  months 
worked  continuously  the  entire  two  years  of  its  legal  existence. 
During  that  time  nearly  15,000  Bills  were  introduced,  of  which 
over  500  were  enacted  into  laws.  The  most  important  of  all 
those  accepted  were  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ; 
ratification  of  the  decisions  of  the  international  Arms  Confer¬ 
ence,  a  new  tax  law,  a  revision  of  the  customs  tariff,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  budget  system  for  national  expenditure,  many  laws  to 
aid  the  farmer,  and  the  funding  of  the  British  debt.  Congress 
alw  passed  a  soldier  bonus  Bill,  but,  with  great  political  courage, 
this  was  vetoed  by  President  Harding,  and  Congress,  relieved 
at  the  outcome  and  with  the  political  responsibility  shifted  to 
the  President,  refused  to  pass  it  over  his  veto,  as  would  have 
been  done  if  a  sufficient  number  of  law-makers  had  been  sincerely 
in  favour  of  it.  The  adoption  of  a  budget  system  for  Government 
expenditure  has  been  talked  of  and  advocated  for  many  years. 
Congress  enacted  such  a  law  during  President  Wilson’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  it  was  vetoed  as  being  objectionable  in  its  form. 
The  new  budget  system  has  been  in  operation  nearly  two  years, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  has  already  saved  the  taxpayers  many 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  life  of  the  sixty-seventh  Congress 
the  national  debt  w  as  reduced  nearly  1,300  million  dollars,  and 
Government  exj)en8es  decreased  at  the  rate  of  over  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  Prohibition  Act  was  strengthened,  contrary 
to  the  predictions  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  it  fail  entirely, 
and  a  notable  beginning  was  made  towards  the  reduction  of 
immigration. 

In  the  Bills  enacted  foreign  countries  are  more  especially 
interested  in  the  ratification  of  the  naval  disarmament  treaties, 
the  new  tariff,  the  new  immigration  laws,  and  the  agreement 
for  the  funding  of  the  British  debt.  Europe  was  particularly 
concerned  with  some  of  the  measures  which  failed,  as  had  they 
become  laws  endless  controversy  was  to  have  been  expected. 
.Vmong  these  were  the  Bills  giving  American  ships  free  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  w'orld  economic  conference,  a  resolution  providing  that  the 
United  States  should  be  officially  represented  on  the  Eeparations 
Commission,  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government 
of  Russia,  and  other  measures  indicative  of  a  certain  amount  of 
concern  as  to  the  state  of  Europe.  While  it  is  true  that  interest 
in  foreign  affairs  was  shown  in  few  actual  results  in  the  form 
of  Bills  passed  or  rejected,  it  is  also  true  that  the  discussion  of 
foreign  affairs  took  up  more  time  in  the  Senate  than  any  other 
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subject.  The  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Germany,  and 
the  resolution  authorising  the  President  to  call  an  economic  con¬ 
ference  in  which  all  nations  should  participate,  were  hotly  debated 
at  great  length ;  but  while  one  prevailed,  the  other  failed  to 
secure  approval.  Another  measure  which  occupied  much  time 
was  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill.  This  was  recommended  strongly  by 
the  President  for  enactment,  but  in  this  Congress,  as  in  many 
previous  Congresses,  it  failed  through  the  determined  opposition 
of  representatives  of  the  farming  interests.  This  measure  appears 
at  every  session  of  Congress  backed  by  a  powerful  lobby,  but 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  throughout  the  United  States  that 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  people  would  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  and  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  would 
not  be  a  gainer  thereby.  There  is  also  a  large  following  of  the 
economic  principle  that  such  an  industry  must  be  able  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet  to  prove  its  soundness.  It  is  very  doubtftil 
whether,  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  agrarian  interests  in 
Congress,  a  ship  subsidy  will  ever  prevail.  Cheap  freights  are 
wanted,  and  the  people  do  not  desire  to  increase  them  even 
by  indirect  taxation,  and  there  is  always  present  upon  this  pro¬ 
posed  law  the  sinister  shadow  of  a  special  interest  represented  in 
Washington  for  many  years  by  an  influential  and  wealthy  lobby, 
of  which  the  nation  has  been  made  well  aware. 

Notwithstanding  its  more  or  less  creditable  record,  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress  was  not  popular  with  the  people,  and  in  spite 
of  the  very  large  Republican  majority  it  proved  itself  independent, 
at  times,  of  Presidential  domination.  This  was  due  to  new'  forces 
which  have  appeared  of  late  in  American  national  life.  One  is 
the  increasing  spirit  of  independence  of  party  control  shown  by 
the  voters  and  their  electe<l  representatives ;  and  the  other  was 
the  formation  of  an  agricultural  bloc  in  which  was  represented 
all  shades  of  political  belief.  This  bloc  was  all-powerful,  and  to 
it  must  be  given  most  of  the  credit  or  discredit  for  what  was 
done  or  left  undone.  In  nearly  all  previous  Congresses  of  recent 
years  the  industrial  interests  have  dictated  the  policies  of  the 
Government.  In  the  days  of  President  McKinley  half  a  dozen 
men  representing  the  key  industries  had  their  own  way  with  the 
law-making  body  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  neutralised,  or  overcome, 
was  by  a  non-partisan  combination  representative  of  other 
interests,  and  that  is  what  has  happened.  The  industrialists 
practically  had  their  own  way  with  the  revision  of  the  customs 
tariff,  as  they  are  expert  manipulators  in  that  field  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  in  many  other  matters  they  were  hopelessly  in  the 
minority  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  agrarian  bloc.  If  this 
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new  political  arrangement  hardens  into  a  permanency,  it  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  the  customs  tariff  will  be  brought  up 
for  revision  some  time  in  the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  more  into  line  with  the  special  needs  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sections  of  the  country.  A  new  and  non-partisan  align¬ 
ment  of  legislative  power  is  thus  foreshadowed  for  the  future, 
in  which  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  of  America  will 
be  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  struggle  for  legislative 
supremacy.  As  matters  now  stand  the  interests  of  the  nation 
are  about  equally  divided  between  them,  but  if  they  will  stand 
together  the  agrarian  interests  have  the  best  of  it  in  an  actual 
division,  for,  owing  to  the  less  densely  populated  areas  which 
they  occupy,  they  are,  under  the  American  system  of  representa¬ 
tion,  more  largely  represented  in  Congress  than  are  the  industrial 
interests. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  agricultural  States  have 
sent  men  to  Congress  who  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
the  skilled  politicians  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  anyone 
who  has  followed  Washington  events  during  the  past  few  sessions 
of  Congress  will  have  noted  that  the  men  who  have  become 
most  prominent,  and  who  at  least  appeared  to  have  the  most 
influence,  have  been  from  the  Western  and  Middle  Western 
States  rather  than  from  the  thirteen  original  commonwealths. 
In  the  last  Congress  the  Republican  floor  leader  in  the  House 
was  from  Wyoming ;  Senator  Borah  is  from  Idaho  :  and  other 
examples  are  plentiful.  This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  form  from 
old  methods,  and  it  presages  new  ideas  and  new  policies.  The 
dominance  of  an  agrarian  bloc  in  Congress  may  mean  important 
changes  in  American  foreign  policy ;  it  will  certainly  necessitate 
a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  European  countries 
to  bring  about  any  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  for  that  Government  will  only  act  along 
lines  for  which  Congressional  support  is  assured.  In  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress,  which  meets  in  December  of  this  year,  the 
Republicans  have  a  majority  of  10  in  the  Senate  and  of  14  in 
the  House,  as  compared  with  a  majority  of  22  in  the  Senate 
and  168  in  the  House  in  the  last  Congress.  Such  narrow  majori¬ 
ties  as  President  Harding  will  have  to  deal  with  next  year 
eliminate  all  idea  of  strict  party  control,  especially  as  a  number 
of  those  who  count  in  this  enumeration  are  insurgent  and  are 
often  found  voting  with  the  opposition,  or  at  least  bitterly  oppos¬ 
ing  party  policies  officially  promulgated  from  the  White  House. 
The  situation  resulting  from  this  manifest  Congressional  independ¬ 
ence  of  party  will  l>e  of  absorbing  interest  to  those  who  are 
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anxiously  awaiting  a  declaration  of  American  policy  towards 
Europe,  and  will  be  of  great  importance  in  determining  what 
that  policy  may  be.  If  President  Harding  has  any  plans  which 
he  is  going  to  present  to  the  nation  for  consideration,  or  if  any 
plans  be  formed  between  now  and  next  December,  they  will  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  independent  political  thought  and  action 
before  meeting  with  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  law¬ 
making  body.  There  will  be  no  chance  to  apply  the  party  whip 
for  an  Administration  measure,  as  perhaps  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  recent  Congress.  All  measures  recommended  by 
the  Administration  will  be  considered  on  their  merits  rather  than 
upon  their  appeal  to  party  strength.  Any  suspicion  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  build  up  voting  strength  for  use  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election  of  1921  would  ensure  defeat, 
for  inside  the  lines  of  the  great  party  divisions  are  many  sub¬ 
divisions  representing  opinions  leaning  to  the  Eight  or  the  Left. 
These  would  revolt  at  once  if  any  attempt  was  made  by  the 
President  to  create  })olitical  capital  for  any  one  faction. 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  future  of  American  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  which  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  come  to  some 
kind  of  a  head  during  the  life  of  the  incoming  Congress,  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  thus  removed  from  the  domain  of  party 
politics,  and  becomes  more  truly  a  matter  of  non-partisan  public 
opinion  which  will  be  expressed  through  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives  as  now  elected.  The  President  will  have  great  opportunity 
for  constructive  statesmanship,  and  a  strong,  impartial,  non¬ 
political  leadership  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  nation, 
therefore  upon  Congress.  To  present  a  programme  that  would 
win  independent  support  and  secure  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  would  give  President  Harding  more  real  authority 
with  Congress  and  the  nation  than  any  he  could  acquire  through 
party  influence.  It  is  a  great  and  unique  opportunity,  for  the 
people  are  asking  for  just  such  a  lead  to  put  an  end  to  the 
confused  thinking  of  the  present  time.  When  President  Harding 
suggested  to  Congress  that  provision  be  made  for  American  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  International  Court  of  Justice — an  offspring  of 
the  League  of  Nations — the  suggestion  w’as  made  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  country  accepted  it  as  a  “  feeler  ” 
rather  than  a  decided  move  towards  a  robust  policy.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  well  received  in  most  quarters,  and  although 
Congress  did  not  act  favourably  upon  the  suggestion,  it  will 
doubtless  come  up  again  early  in  the  next  Congress,  and  will 
serve  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  general  debate  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  towards  European  affairs.  There  is  no  question  also 
but  that  Senator  Borah  and  others  will  again  bring  in  their 
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resolutions  concerning  prospective  American  participation,  and 
on  the  whole  it  looks  as  though  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress  would  be  devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of 
American  foreign  policies.  The  discussion  will  be  all  the  more 
interesting  and  important  because  of  the  political  independence 
of  that  Congress,  and  the  uncertainty  which  now  characterises 
the  possibilities  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
policies  will  be  determined.  If  President  Harding  is  strong 
enough  he  will  keep  the  lead  in  his  own  hands,  otherwise  he 
will  become  more  of  a  spectator  than  a  real  factor  in  the  out¬ 
come  ;  for  public  opinion,  represented  by  some  group  of  legislators, 
will  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  From  the  politician’s 
point  of  view  the  situation  is  also  of  peculiar  interest,  for  1924 
is  a  Presidential  year,  and  the  woods  are  full  of  aspirants  for 
the  honour.  If  the  Eepublican  Party  follows  piecedent,  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  will  be  re-nominated  to  succeed  himself ;  but  even 
this  will  be  in  doubt  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Democrats, 
as  usual  in  recent  years,  are  casting  about  for  a  candidate,  but 
no  outstanding  figure  presents  itself.  Out  of  the  political  turmoil 
and  social  unrest  of  the  coming  twelve  months  may  emerge  some 
commanding  personality  which  will  ride  to  power  on  a  policy 
which  meets  popular  approval.  The  actual  personality  of  a  maji 
does  not,  however,  possess  as  much  importance  in  a  Presidential 
election  in  these  times  as  it  did  when  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  smaller.  The  nation  is  now  too  great  numeri¬ 
cally,  and  the  interests  to  be  administered  are  too  vast,  for  all 
the  people  and  all  the  interests  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  man  for  whom  they  are  asked  to  vote.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  declaration  of  policy  is  what  counts  more  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  country  ;  and  if  the  candidate  has  already 
served  a  term  of  ofi&ce  it  is  the  popular  judgment  upon  his 
administration,  and  its  series  of  commissions  or  omissions,  that 
determines  his  fate,  and  not  so  much  his  personal  attributes, 
though  of  course  they  help  or  hinder  to  a  certain  degree,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  newly  elected  Congress  is  more  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  people  than  the  Congress  that  has  just  retired. 
This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  its  complex  political  composition, 
and  the  balance  of  ixjw^er  expressed  by  small  majorities,  stand 
for  similar  conditions  existing  among  the  voters  en  masse.  The 
claim  that  it  is  more  representative  in  a  narrower  sense  is  open 
to  question ;  for  when  the  old  Congress  was  elected  in  1920  the 
result  of  the  election  expressed  the  then  general  desire  of  the 
country  for  “  peace  and  tranquillity  ”  at  home  and  a  large  degree 
of  isolation  in  foreign  affairs.  In  first  stating  the  tenets  of  his 
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political  creed  President  Harding  then  uttered  a  phrase  of  his 
own  manufacture ;  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  people  desired 
a  “return  to  normalcy,”  and,  hke  many  other  political  phrases, 
it  has  more  than  once  returned  to  plague  him.  In  this  it  has  a 
likeness  to  the  “  peace  and  tranquillity  ”  slogan  of  the  English 
Conservatives,  which  has  also  proved  to  have  an  annoying  lease 
of  life.  The  world  is  yet  a  long  way  from  normalcy,  and 
humanity  asks  in  vain  for  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  the  people 
of  all  countries,  no  matter  how  remote  they  may  be  in  interest, 
or  geographically,  from  the  storm  centres,  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  none  of  these  things  may  be  had  under  present 
conditions ;  hence  the  increasing  restlessness,  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  points  of  view,  and  the  more  strenuous  demands  upon  the 
statesmanship  of  those  chosen  to  administer  the  affairs  of  nations. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  an  increasing  American  interest 
and  activity  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the  action  of  Congress  in 
ratifying  the  work  of  the  Washington  Armament  Conference  is 
evidenced  as  a  case  in  point.  It  is  misleading  to  accept  sucli 
ratification  as  proof  of  any  departure  from  a  previous  position, 
for  in  the  first  place  the  Conference  was  an  American  idea,  and 
as  such  was  bound  to  have  a  strong  sentimental  support.  In 
the  second  place,  the  American  nation  is  pacifist  and  non¬ 
militarist  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Any  move  which  promised  to 
reduce  armaments,  or  further  ensure  peace  to  the  world,  would 
have  American  support,  no  matter  what  political  party  was  in 
power  or  how  determined  the  people  might  be  to  maintain 
political  isolation.  Such  a  Conference  would  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  American  people  before  1914,  and  its  result  would  have 
been  endorsed  by  Congress  so  long  as  this  Conference  dealt  with 
all  the  larger  navies  of  the  world  and  the  reductions  of  arma¬ 
ment  appeared  to  be  at  least  pro  rata.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  any  other  great  Power  would  have  accepted  such  a 
reduction  before  the  late  war,  so  the  opportunity  would  not  have 
presented  itself  but  for  that  event,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
German  navy  disappeared,  and  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxation 
laid  upon  all  peoples  became  so  great  as  to  enforce  economy. 
The  results  of  the  war  made  possible  such  an  agreement  as  was 
reached  at  Washington,  and  the  American  people  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  materialise,  at  least  partially,  their  dreams 
of  years  before.  In  their  own  affairs,  in  which  their  authority 
is  supreme  and  requires  no  agreement  with  foreign  countries, 
this  non-militant  idea  has  been  carried  into  effect,  as  witness 
the  reduction  of  the  American  military  establishment  to  below 
what  many  of  their  own  experts  believe  to  be  the  danger  point. 
The  desirability  of  a  guaranteed  peace  throughout  the  world,  and 
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the  undesirability  of  large  armies  and  navies,  are  almost  obsessions 
vvitli  the  American  people,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  that 
country  could  be  relied  upon  in  any  move  towards  the  practical 
realisation  of  these  ideas.  The  League  of  Nations  did  not  meet 
with  American  approval  because  of  the  form  it  took,  and  it  is 
fairly  certain  the  United  States  would  never  join  the  League 
as  it  is  now  constituted  and  functions.  There  is  no  prejudice 
against  the  idea,  which,  although  it  did  not  originate  in  America, 
was  adopted  in  theory  and  with  enthusiasm  until  its  form  of 
materialisation  failed  to  satisfy  the  practical  American  business 
man  that  it  was  a  workable  scheme,  entirely  beneficent  and 
without  danger  of  complications  for  those  who  participated.  That 
America  will  at  any  time  enter  a  League  of  Nations  organised 
along  acceptable  lines  for  purposes  the  nation  approved  is  shown 
in  the  prompt  endorsement  of  the  agreements  reached  at  the 
Washington  Naval  Conference,  and  the  probability  that  in  time 
the  United  States  will  be  represented  in  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

To  expect  any  rapid  change  in  the  American  attitude  towards 
foreign  affairs,  and  especially  towards  the  situation  in  Europe, 
is  to  court  disappointment,  for  any  change  that  may  come  will 
be  gradual,  and  will  he  evolved  out  of  the  presentation  of  many 
plans  and  prolonged  discussion  from  every  conceivable  point  of 
view.  The  course  of  events  in  Europe  itself  will  be  an  important 
determining  factor,  and  the  situation  will  necessarily  reach  some 
point  where  the  definite  question  of  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  European  international  affairs  in  some  way  or  other 
presents  itself  for  consideration,  debate,  and  decision  before  even 
the  American  people  themselves  know  what  they  are  likely  to 
do.  TTp  to  the  present  time  the  only  practical  suggestion  that 
has  received  serious  consideration  is  the  calling  of  an  international 
conference,  at  which  the  whole  question  of  debt,  reparations,  and 
international  trade  restrictions  would  come  up  for  consideration. 
How  many  countries  would  accept  an  invitation  to  such  a  con¬ 
ference  is  problematical,  and  even  if  the  invitation  was  accepted, 
the  chances  of  any  agreement  being  reached  which  would  be 
accepted,  say,  by  France  and  Germany  are  so  remote  as  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  wisdom  or  the  value  of  such  a  gathering  at  this 
time.  The  nearest  that  America  has  come  to  the  current  Euro¬ 
pean  problem  was  in  the  semi-official  suggestion  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  an  international  commission  should  be  formed,  upon 
which  the  United  States  would  be  represented,  to  report  upon 
the  whole  question  of  international  debt  and  German  reparn- 
tions.  This  idea  was  promptly  rejected  by  France  before  it 
came  officially  before  the  French  Government,  and  at  that 
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America  has  waited  for  further  developments  from  which  possibly 
to  secure  inspiration  for  a  new  suggestion  which  might  prove 
more  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  The  actual  advance  of  French 
forces  into  Germany  has  undoubtedly  complicated  matters  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  earlier  suggestion  for  an  international  commission  was  put 
forward  to  head  this  off  if  such  a  thing  were  {wssible.  Without 
being  any  more  pro-German  than  the  British,  American  senti¬ 
ment  and  practical  interest  would  unquestionably  demand  some 
consideration  of  German  interests  in  any  plan  in  which  American 
co-operation  could  be  secured.  In  April,  1917,  when  the  war 
became  a  question  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
every  national  force  of  any  importance  became  pro-American  and 
anti-German ;  but  if  a  situation  arose  when  it  was  a  case  of 
Germany  versus  others,  with  America  playing  a  judicial  part,  the 
national  attitude  would  revert  to  a  certain  degtee  to  that  of  1914, 
when  the  German  side  of  the  affair  was  given  an  open  hearing 
with  a  minimum  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
the  American  people.  American  participation  in  the  war  wmiild 
have  a  great  effect  upon  this  attitude  as  compared  with  that  of 
America  as  a  neutral,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  controversy  that 
to-day  a  majority  of  the  American  people  side  more  naturally 
with  the  British  position  on  the  matter  of  reparations  than  they 
do  with  that  of  the  French. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Fiurope  just  now  to  talk  *glibly  of  American 
intervention,  or,  rather,  American  participation  in  a  settlement 
of  European  affairs,  and  to  express  scorn,  or  at  least  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  this  is  not  immediately  forthcoming.  No  one  has  as 
yet  suggested  a  practical  plan  as  to  how  this  idea  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  American  Government  has  gone  as  far 
as  seemed  justified.  The  American  people  are  not  aware  of 
any  way  in  which  they  could  give  aid  which  would  lead  to  any 
permanent  or  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties,  or,  in  fact, 
which  would  be  accepted,  or  even  agreed  to,  by  all  the  European 
countries  concerned.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  an  American 
entrance  into  the  European  controversy  cannot  be  expected  at 
all  under  present  conditions.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  constantly 
reiterated  demand  from  America  that  Europe  should  get  together 
before  American  participation  in  any  settlement  can  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  suggestion  for  an  international  commission  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  reparations  and  the  suggestion  of  an  inter¬ 
national  economic  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington  are 
simply  attempts  to  assist  in  putting  European  matters  into  such 
shape  or  form  that  an  outside  party  can  participate  with  prac¬ 
tical  results  and  to  the  permanent  good  of  all.  The  mere  lend- 
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ing  of  money  would  accomplish  nothing.  For  America  to  join 
in  a  military  alliance  to  ensure  safety  for  France  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  nor  would  America  enter  into  any  such  alliance,  even  if  other 
countries  thought  it  was  necessary.  The  European  conception 
of  American  participation  appears  to  be  based  entirely  upon  con¬ 
tributions  of  cash  with  little  or  no  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
American  contributors  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  France  would  agree  to 
any  American  participation  except  in  the  capacity  of  a  money¬ 
lender,  for  France  is  perfectly  aware  that,  if  American  counsels 
prevailed,  there  w'ould  have  to  be  a  considerable  discount  made 
in  the  French  claims  against  Germany.  Distinguished  French¬ 
men  have  visited  America  to  urge  their  point  of  view.  They 
have  been  politely  received,  listened  to  with  attention,  and  hand¬ 
somely  entertained ;  but  they  failed  to  secure  converts.  A 
common-sense  analysis  of  their  arguments  has  put  them  out  of 
court.  Distinguished  Englishmen  are  now  in  the  United  States 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  Tjeague  of  Nations.  They  are  being 
treated  likewise,  but  they  are  wasting  their  efforts  so  far  as  the 
present  League  is  concerned.  These  visiting  Englishmen  will 
increase  support  of  the  Anglo-American  entente,  now  a  potent 
factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  but  some  way  other  than  that 
which  leads  to  membership  in  the  League  will  have  to  be  found 
for  an  American  entrance  into  the  arena  of  European  politics. 
That  such  a  way  can  be  found  is  now  doubtful.  There  was  a 
moment,  just  before  the  advance  of  the  French  into  the  Euhr, 
and  when  the  American  suggestion  for  an  international  commis¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  question  of  reparations  was  mooted,  that,  if 
taken  advantage  of,  would  probably  have  brought  America  into 
closer  touch  with  European  affairs.  That  moment  passed  quickly, 
however,  and  the  door  was  closed  by  European  action.  No  one 
has  devised  a  key  w’hich  wdll  open  the  door  now  apparently  so 
securely  bolted. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have  come  to  American 
political  life  and  the  recent  significant  broadening  of  national 
thought  and  spirit  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  it  is  absolytely 
necessary  that  some  road  be  opened  out  which  can  be  travelled 
by  American  policy  without  qualm  before  an  advance  will  be 
made.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  American  Government 
might  be  authorised  by  Congress  to  act  conjointly  with  the 
British  Government  if  an  occasion  presented,  but  so  long  as  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe  remain  defiant  of  outside  inter¬ 
ference  the  situation  will  remain  as  it  is,  at  least  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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There  is  probably  no  question  of  more  paramount  interest  tu 
tlie  general  public  at  the  present  moment  than  that  of  providing 
adequate  housing  for  the  people,  and  there  is  certainly  no  subject 
more  beset  by  difficulties,  hampered  by  tradition,  and  obscured 
by  sentiment.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  made  or  marred  by  the  attitude  it  adopts  towards 
this  problem,  for  the  people  of  the  country  are  fully  aroused  to 
the  value  of  suitable  and  adequate  shelter  if  they  are  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  health  and  cleanliness,  and  with  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  happiness  and  comfort.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Health 
has  met  with  general  satisfaction,  for  it  is  realised  that  here 
at  least  is  a  first-class  business  man,  with  wide  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  slums  and  housing  generally.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  experience  he  gained  during  the  period  1013-1914,  when  he 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Planning  and 
Housing  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Special 
Housing  Inquiry,  wull  prove  of  inestimable  value  now.  No  one 
more  than  he  realises  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
or  is  better  fitted  to  cope  with  them.  Given  a  fair  chance  to 
unravel  the  tangle  made  for  him  by  his  predecessors,  there  is 
every  possibility  that  he  will  deal  adequately  with  the  situation. 
We  wish  him  God-speed  in  the  w'ork  that  lies  before  him,  not 
least  for  the  sake  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people 
who  are  practically  worse  than  homeless. 

Before  speaking  of  the  recent  announcement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Subsidy  to  encourage  building,  and  the  alternative  schemes 
submitted  by  amateur  statesmen,  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a 
moment  to  the  causes  of  the  present  abnormal  shortage  of  houses 
and  to  see  how  various  Governments  have  dealt  with  the  problem. 
The  Urban  Housing  shortage  began  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  was  directly  due  to  the  enormous  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  that  period,  w'hich  drew  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  country  to  industrial  areas.  Disraeli  was  one  of 
the  first  of  our  great  statesmen  to  focus  public  opinion  on  the 
evil  of  slums  and  overcrowding.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his 
novel,  Sybil,  published  in  1844,  dealt  largely  with  this  matter. 
In  1866,  Torrens  and  Cross,  two  Liberal  members,  introduced 
a  private  Bill  to  deal  with  this  evil,  but  Gladstone  effectively 
shelved  it  when  he  sent  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  Two  years 
later,  a  Conservative  Government  revised  this  Bill,  and  it  was 
passed  as  “The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.”  The  Tuberal  Govern- 
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meiit  that  followed  did  nothing  for  housing,  but  in  1875,  under 
Disraeli,  the  Government  passed  “The  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act,’’  which  was  also  known  as  the  “Cross” 
Act,  after  the  Conservative  Home  Secretary  of  that  time. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  action  under  this  Bill.  In  1876  he 
obtained  permission  of  the  Government  to  wipe  out  a  great  slum 
area  in  the  heart  of  his  native  place,  and  reconstructed  the 
centre  of  the  city.  This  Act,  first  limited  to  boroughs  of  26,000 
inhabitants,  was  extended  to  all  Urban  Sanitary  Districts  by  the 
Conservative  Government  of  1885.  Txjrd  Salisbury  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  Housing  Reform,  and  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  activities  of  Lord  Salisbury  in 
1884,  was  instnunental  in  passing  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  in  1890,  by  which  measure  great  slum  clearances 
and  building  improvements  were  carried  out,  again  under  Con¬ 
servative  administration.  Despite  these  measures,  the  sore  grew 
and  festered.  The  census  of  1911  showed  that  no  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  was  living  in  overcrowded  conditions, 
and  500,000  people  were  living  in  one-room  tenements.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  shortage  of  houses  was  aggravated 
by  the  Lloyd  George  Budget  of  1908-9.  Mr.  John  Burns 
admitted  that  the  year  prior  to  this  Budget  87,000  houses  were 
being  erected  annually,  but  that  after  its  introduction  the 
number  fell  to  10,000  per  year.  The  result  of  this  Budget  was 
to  discourage  private  enterprise,  which,  it  should  be  remembered, 
provided  95  per  cent,  of  the  houses  prior  to  the  war.  The  wholly 
unfair  distinction  given  to  owners  of  property  in  the  new  taxa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  clauses  dealing  with  Increment  Duty 
and  Re-valuation  of  Property  (Form  4),  was  rendered  all  the 
more  unjust  from  the  fact  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
before  the  war  rates  had  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  but  the 
increase  in  most  cases  had  been  paid  by  the  landlord  and  not 
by  the  tenant. 

Then  came  the  war.  Immediately  all  building  other  than 
emergency  building  ceased.  In  1915  the  Rent  Restriction  Act 
was  passed,  which  very  properly  safeguarded  the  tenant.  At 
the  same  time  one  cannot  fail  to  realise  that  building  as  a  result 
of  private  enterprise  was  effectively  stopped,  for  w  hile  rents  went 
up  only  2  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  food  increased  hy  40  per  cent., 
clothing  hy  30  per  cent.,  timber  100  per  cent.,  zinc  400  per 
<*ent.  Other  building  materials  reached  equally  prohibitive 
prices.  In  1919  the  shortage  of  houses  was  phenomenal.  Dr. 
Addison,  then  President  of  the  Tjocal  Government  Board,  intro¬ 
duced  his  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  for  the  erection  of 
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State-aided  houses.  Members  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
Parties  welcomed  the  Bill  with  open  arms,  but  that  could  not 
make  a  success  of  what  ultimately  proved  a  costly  failure,  so 
costly  that  the  country  must  pay  £10,000,000  per  year  for  the 
next  60  years  to  meet  the  deficit. 

The  reasons  offered  for  the  failure  of  this  Socialist  Scheme 
of  a  Liberal  Minister  are  illuminative.  Dr.  Addison,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  October  21st,  1920,  said  :  “I  have  had  iio 
help  from  organised  Labour  in  this  matter  from  start  to  finish. 
The  organised  Labour  Party  in  this  House  has  never  given  me 
any  help.”  Again,  despite  the  fact  that  the  building  trade  was 
depleted  by  at  least  50,000  men,  the  representatives  of  the  unions 
strenuously  opposed  dilution.  At  a  special  conference,  held  in 
Manchester  in  February,  1920,  they  decided  “to  resist  the  dilu¬ 
tion  of  building  trade  labour  wdth  the  utmost  strength  of  our 
organisation.”  They  also  announced  that  an  age  limit  of 
thirty-two  years  had  been  fixed  for  admission  to  the  trade.  This 
put  an  effectual  ban  on  the  possibility  of  most  ex-Service  men 
entering  the  trade,  particularly  as  many  branches  demanded  from 
three  to  six  years’  practical  w’ork  at  their  craft  before  being 
eligible  to  enter  the  union.  About  this  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
wrote  :  ”  There  are  thousands  of  ex-Service  men  now  out  of 
work  who  could  be  used  for  the  building  of  houses,  but  the 
trade  unions  will  not  allow  it.” 

Against  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  the  men  decided  not  to 
work  overtime.  A  forty-four  hour  w’eek  came  into  operation  on 
May  1st,  1920.  In  December,  1920,  the  Government  again 
made  an  effort  to  get  ex-Service  men  into  the  trade  by  offering 
a  training  grant  to  the  union,  but  in  August,  1921,  Dr.  Mac- 
namara,  then  Minister  of  Labour,  reported  that  the  operatives 
had  cold-shouldered  these  men,  and  in  August,  1922,  the  whole 
scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  Another  reason  for  the  failure  of 
Dr.  Addison’s  Bill  is  vividly  shown  in  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  WTote,  ”  When  bricks  are  being  laid  at 
the  rate  of  300  per  day,  whereas  they  can  be  laid  quite  easily 
at  the  rate  of  900  a  day  according  to  all  experts,  you  cannot 
build  houses  very  fast.”  But  the  difficulties  did  not  lie  wholly 
with  labour.  The  cost  of  building  material  had  increased  four¬ 
fold.  Dr.  Addison  gives  the  pre-war  cost  of  a  particular  house 
at  £250  and  the  cost  of  a  similar  one  in  1920  as  £800-£1,000. 
Transport,  too,  was  much  disorganised  after  the  war.  There 
was  a  shortage  of  skilled  labour  and  a  shortage  of  material. 
Neither  did  the  purchase  of  building  material  by  the  Government 
pa'ove  a  success.  Dr.  Addison  left  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
April,  1921,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  Under  his 
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direction  the  Government  decided  to  limit  local  authorities’ 
schemes  to  176,000  houses  built,  in  process  of  building,  or  for 
which  tenders  had  been  approved,  believing  that  the  only  way 
of  getting  houses  finished  and  at  lower  prices  was  to  concentrate 
on  schemes  already  launched. 

The  new  method  was  justified  by  the  results,  for  on  August 
Ist,  1922,  129,791  houses  had  been  finished  under  local  authori¬ 
ties’  schemes  and  39,000  under  the  private  builders’  subsidy 
scheme.  Ave'rage  prices  had  fallen  to  ^369  for  non-parlour 
houses  and  ^9438  for  parlour  houses.  These  figures  compare  very 
favourably  with  those  of  March,  1921,  when  only  17,597  houses 
had  been  finished,  and  the  average  cost  was  ^814  for  a  non¬ 
parlour  house  and  .T891  for  parlour  houses.  The  Rent  Restric¬ 
tion  Act  was  prolonged  in  1919  and  consolidated  and  amended 
in  1920.  It  remains  in  force  until  June  24th,  1923. 

There  are  now  two  aspects  of  the  housing  controversy  before 
the  public,  the  building  of  new  houses  and  de-control.  The  mis¬ 
take  hitherto  has  been  the  tendency  to  deal  with  these  points 
separately,  whereas  the  one  is  indissolubly  linked  and  dependent 
upon  the  other.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  policy  dealing  with 
de-control  can  or  will  be  successful  unless  at  the  same  time  some 
measure  is  devised  whereby  the  tenant  will  be  protected  against 
unreasonable  increases  in  rent  and  arbitrary  ejectment.  The 
constitution  of  Rent  Courts  has  been  suggested  as  the  best 
remedy  for  this,  the  argument  being  that  they  would  be  an 
unbiassed  medium  for  settlement  of  differences  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  but  the  practical  difficulties  of  such  a  scheme 
would  appear  to  make  it  wholly  unworkable.  The  idea  is 
economically  unsound.  How  is  value  for  mortgage  purposes  to 
be  calculated  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that  95  per  cent,  of 
working  men’s  houses  in  the  country  are  mortgaged)  on  income 
which  is  liable  to  arbitrary  reduction  by  a  rent  tribunal?  The 
value  of  property  would  never  be  fixed,  securities  would  fluc¬ 
tuate,  and  no  property  owners  could  depend  on  a  fixed  income. 
To  the  mind  of  the  practical  man  of  business,  intelligent  de¬ 
control  is  imperative  if  stability  in  the  building  trade  is  ever  to 
return.  It  is  this  lack  of  stability,  this  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  insecurity,  that  is  keeping  out  both  builder  and  buyer. 
I’ntil  the  builder  is  as  free  from  legislation  as  the  seller  of  any 
other  article  of  commerce,  he  is  giving  up  his  business.  In  this 
connection  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  if  private  enterprise 
is  to  be  permanently  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  building  of ' 
small  houses,  the  problem  that  will  face  the  municipalities  will 
be  well-nigh  overwhelming. 

He  is  a  brave  man  who  can  to-day  openly  plead  for  de-control. 

N  N*  2 
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We  are  both  a  sentimental  and  a  practical  nation.  Because  we 
live  in  a  democratically  ruled  country  we  must  only  step  in  the 
direction  of  “practicability.”  It  is  true  that  “absolute  and 
unfettered  de-control  ”  will  be  impossible  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  until  that  time  arrives,  rents 
will  remain  high  and  houses  will  be  scarce.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  the  text  of  the  new  Housing  Bill  is  not  in  circulation, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  Minister  of  Health  intends  dealing 
with  Housing,  De-control  and  Slum  Clearances  in  a  great  scheme 
he  is  developing. 

An  offer  of  a  subsidy  of  per  house  per  annum  for  twenty 
years  to  be  available  for  a  non-parlour  house  of  five  rooms  has 
already  been  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  and  has  been  accepted  by  their  representatives.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  subsidy  will  be  available  for  the  encouragement 
by  the  local  authorities  of  building  by  private  enterprise. 
Although  the  representatives  present  expressed  the  view  that 
this  subsidy  would  ‘  ‘  enable  the  building  of  houses  to  be  pressed 
forward  with  the  utmost  vigour,”  very  divergent  opinions  have 
been  freely  expressed  up  and  down  the  country.  To  many  the 
subsidy  suggested  is  altogether  inadequate.  It  is  thought  that 
to  this  amount  should  be  added  relief  from  rates  for  a  period 
of  years.  Further,  it  is  argued  that  a  similar  concession  should 
he  extended  to  houses  of  the  parlour  type,  since  there  is  even  a 
greater  demand  for  these  than  for  the  five-roomed  non-parlour 
house.  Many  people  urge  for  consideration ’of  the  middle-class 
tenant.  Here,  too,  is  a  serious  shortage  of  houses,  and  one  that 
private  enterprise  cannot  cope  with  unaided.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  subsidy  might  be  replaced  by  facilities  being  granted  in 
order  that  tenants  may  purchase  the  house  they  occupy.  There 
must  be  thousands  of  potential  buyers  if  local  authorities  could  he 
given  power  to  finance  prospective  owners  on  favourable  terms. 
For  instance,  a  mortgage  might  be  granted  up  to  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  capital  cost  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

A  word  on  the  cost  of  building  materials.  The  high  cost  of 
house  building  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  high  cost  of  building 
materials.  It  is  impossible  for  private  enterprise  to  put  up 
houses  at  an  economic  rent  and  face  the  risk  of  a  falling  market. 
There  is  no  justification  for  these  high  prices,  and  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain  did  well  when  he  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  keep  strict  watch  on  the  price  of  building 
materials.  A  final  and  complete  solution  can  only  come  from  a 
positive  and  successful  building  policy.  Such  a  policy  we  may 
confidently  expect  from  the  present  Minister  of  Health. 

M.  S.  WOODHOUSE. 


an  AGRICUr.TURAL  DEPRESSION  AND  THE  NATION’S 

LOSS. 

Introductory  Note. 

As  one  who  was  brought  up  on  the  land  and  who  has  farmed  and 
handled  it  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  a 
great  many  aspects ;  w'ho  left  school  early  because  Joseph  Arch’s 
land  strike  called  for  help  on  the  home  farms ;  and  who  was  on 
the  land  when  1879  brought  about  the  acute  initial  stages  of  the 
depression  which  lasted  into  the  early  years  of  this  century,  one 
has  had  an  experience  that  may  be  some  guidance  to  others  at 
this,  the  first  stage  of  a  new  great  depression — unless  active  means 
are  taken  to  develop  an  agriculture  which  can  combat  it ;  and 
which  could  be  done.  It  was  an  accident  that,  although  I  was  the 
tenant  of  a  farm  in  the  county,  I  was  in  1879  in  resident  charge 
of  one  of  the  only  two  Farm  Experiment  Stations  conducted  then 
on  scientific  lines — that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Woburn,  which,  with  the  older  and  greater  one  at  Rothamsted, 
laid  the  foundation  of  modem  farming  by  scientific  research  and 
practical  demonstration ;  and  on  which  the  work  has  been  carried 
through  continuously  up  to  now.  My  work  ever  since  has  been 
carried  on  between  the  parallels  of  what  are  known  as  practical 
and  scientific  farming ;  so  one  has  been  able  to  see  the  bearing 
of  one  or  the  other  constantly  meanwhile.  Far  more  was 
absorbed  into  farming  from  the  teachings  of  Rothamsted, 
and  throughout  the  long  period  of  depression,  than  seems 
to  have  been  realised  by  many  who  have  come  into  farm¬ 
ing  since.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  work  and 
journals  of  our  bigger  Societies,  and  a  keen  Agricultural  Press, 
have  made  common  knowledge  of  all  scientific  facts  as  they  have 
been  determined ;  they  have  become  ordinary  farming  practices, 
and  English  farmers  are  by  no  means  as  ignorant  in  their  methods 
as  many  seem  to  delight  in  urging.  New  discoveries  of  material 
value  in  all  callings  come  slowly,  and  not  more  quickly  in  farm¬ 
ing  than  in  others.  The  fact  that  more  is  made  of  small  matters, 
or  resuscitating  old  ones  in  the  garb  of  new,  does  not  change  the 
fact. 

In  detracting  from  the  ability  of  the  farmer,  as  has  been  so 
often  done,  the  public  have  been  greatly  misled  as  to  the 
value  of  the  workers  on  the  land,  and  of  the  land  itself,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  value  of  the  whole  agricultural  industry  to  the 
nation.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  was  put  for- 
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ward  for  political  ends.  The  result  is  that  farmers  are  told 
that  in  the  future  they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  now  in  their  time  of  trouble  the  Government  says  that  help 
is  not  available,  and  that  farming  must  be  run  on  its  own 
“  economic  basis.”  It  could  be,  if  farmers  had  their  own  destinies 
in  their  hands,  but  the  Government  is  a  mighty  tax-gatherer 
from  the  farmer,  and  refuses  to  tax  the  farmer  who  does  not 
farm  English  land.  But  when  one  says  Government,  one  does 
not  specify  the  present ;  it  is  the  Governments  of  the  past  who 
have  left  the  legacy  of  their  sins  on  the  Governments  of  the 
future.  They  have  accepted  the  ”  voice  of  the  people,”  and  have 
not  tried  to  educate  the  people  to  the  value  of  the  existing  great, 
and  should-be  enormously  increased,  industry  that  might  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  land ;  they  have  derided  the  value  of  that  which, 
handicapped  as  it  has  been,  it  has  produced. 

An  Agricultural  Depression 
Costs  the  Country  More  than  i‘3 ,000 ,000,000. 

The  strike  by  farm  workers  in  East  Anglia  has  brought  the 
agricultural  position  prominently  before  the  pubhc.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  farming  in  the  wide  sense  cannot  be  maintained  on 
what  has  been  called  its  ”  economic  basis  ”  under  ruling  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
wash  overboard  the  enormous  value  that  can  be  derived  by  man’s 
energy  yearly  from  the  soil.  Farmers  and  farm  ’workers  are 
prepared  to  work  for  far  less  return  for  their  capital  and  labour 
than  are  those  in  other  callings ;  little  as  may  be  understood  by 
those  long  dissociated  from  the  land,  those  on  it  feel  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  doing  good  national  service  by  the  production  of  food 
and  the  saving  it  for  the  people.  It  is  this  fine  feature  that 
keeps  men  on  the  land.  Strikes  which  cause  men  to  see  the 
produce  of  the  land  hindered  or  ruined  give  no  pleasure  to  farmer 
or  workmen. 

But  no  man  can  farm  without  adequate  capital,  and  if  condi¬ 
tions  are  im|X)sed  that  defy  the  efforts  of  the  most  capable  men  to 
hold  their  capital  together,  in  time  that  capital  goes,  and  with  it 
employment  of  the  men.  Moreover,  during  depressions  men  do 
not  come  forward  with  fresh  capital ;  so  land  goes  idle.  One  does 
not  have  to  draw  on  one’s  imagination  to  recognise  this,  because 
those  whose  memories  go  back  twenty  or  thirty  years  remember 
how  millions  of  acres  were  stripped  of  capital  in  the  great  depres¬ 
sion  which  started  in  the  ’seventies,  so  that  they  fell  out  of 
cultivation  ;  and  that  which  was  left  behind  produced  but  a  moiety 
of  what  it  should  and  would  have  done  on  a  sufficient  capital. 
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In  1870  in  Great  Britain  there  were  under  com  crops 
9,458,000  acres,  against  7,494,000  in  1900;  under  green  crops  for 
fodder,  roots,  etc.,  3,586,000,  against  2,180,000;  under  special 
crops  and  fallow  cleaning,  695,000,  against  436,000,  Ireland  is 
left  out,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  set  up  a  fiscal  policy  comparable  with 
what  ours  has  been.  In  regard  to  temporary  pastures,  there 
were  in  1870  4,500,000,  against  4,760,000  in  1900.  But  anyone 
knowing  the  conditions  in  1900  recognises  that  the  figures  given 
then  were  fictitious,  because  they  included  the  fields  which  had 
been  in  the  foulest  condition  and  the  most  run  out,  and  which 
had  “tumbled  down’’  to  pasture  and  were  merely  couch  and 
other  weeds,  and  by  courtesy  called  temporary  pastures  because, 
under  conditions  of  leases,  they  were  subject  to  being  ploughed 
up  again,  and  did  not  rank  as  permanent  pastures;  at  least  a 
million  acres  of  that  was  really  practically  waste  land,  and  for 
many  years  did  not  return  5s.  an  acre. 

Thus  the  arable  land  cropping  fell  away  to  the  extent  of 
5,000,000  acres. 

Later  on  it  will  be  shown  that  each  acre  falling,  away  under 
depression  conditions  loses  ^£20  per  acre  yearly,  apart  from  capital 
value  gone  adrift.  The  5,000,000  acres  have  lost  throughout 
the  long  period  that  they  have  been  taken  from  the  plough  £20 
yearly,  less  a  comparatively  small  return  when  developed  into 
some  sort  of  pasture  or  waste.  This  is  a  loss  of  £100,000,000  a 
year.  Moreover,  it  is  a  perpetual  loss,  and  will  remain  so  as  long 
as  it  is  not  under  the  plough.  To  this  will  have  to  be  added 
such  millions  of  acres  as  will  go,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  place 
farming  on  a  sound,  secure  basis;  and  each  million  acres  that 
goes  will  lose  the  country  another  £20,000,000  yearly. 

The  depression  had  started  before  1879 ;  but  since  1880  to  the 
present  forty-two  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  those  years  there 
has  been  a  loss  in  produce  of  £4,200,000,000,  less  the  modest 
return  from  grass  and  waste  from  that  land  meanwhile,  and 
allowing  that  all  did  not  go  out  at  once.  Without  going  into 
detailed  analysis  of  these  here,  and  because  it  is  not  necessary 
to  strain  figures  to  show  how  dearly  the  British  public  has 
bought  its  bread  from  the  foreigner  meanwhile,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  return  from  this  land  cannot  be  anything 
like  enough  to  warrant  it,  even  when  all  other  considerations  are 
taken  in  view,  one  may  divide  this  £4,200,000,000  loss  by  two, 
and  say  that  the  loss  has  been  only  two  thousand  one  hundred 
millions  sterling.  But  one  is  confident  it  is  far  greater. 

But  to  this  there  is  another  heavy  charge  to  add.  Sir  B.  H. 
Bew,  our  leading  agricultural  statistician,  estimated  that  from 
the  years  1879  to  1897  (or  thereabouts,  if  memory  is  correct) 
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the  capital  value  of  the  land  interest  fell  fully  £‘800,000,000. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  a  depression  on  the  5,000,000  acres  arable  loss 
is  three  thousand  millions  sterling.  The  land  which  went  out 
of  cultivation  in  the  last  depression  is  still  out  of  a  job,  or  only 
partly  employed,  making  a  further  charge  on  our  bill  for  imported 
bread  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £100,000,000  yearly. 
This  is  a  fearsome  incubus  to  meet  a  national  industrial  depression. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  loss  of  £20  per  acre  when  land  is 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  It  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner ;  and  as  the  four-course  system  is  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  arable  cropping,  even  if  not  followed  with  the  exactitude 
of  former  years,  it  answers  well  to  give  the  necessary  facts.  It 
provides  for  t\vo  corn  crops  and  two  fodder  or  forage  crops  in 
four  years : — 

A  bonus  of  28.  a  bushel  has  been  advocated  on  home-grown 
wheat,  and  at  present  prices  this  would  make  the  price  per  bushel 
Ts.,  or  56s.  per  quarter.  This  would  be  a  substantial  help.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  production  abroad  will  lower  the  price  in 
course  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  estimate  we  can  use  SOs. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

1st  Year. 

Wheat,  41  qrs.  at  50/- 

.  • 

10 

12 

6 

1 1  tons  straw 

1 

7 

6 

— 

— 

12 

0 

0 

2nd  .. 

Barley,  5  qrs.  at  38/- 

.  . 

9 

10 

0 

Straw 

1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

3rd  „ 

Seeds,  2  cwt.  hay,  2  tons  and  1  ton 

at  £4 

•  • 

12 

0 

0 

4th  „ 

Roots,  20  tons  at  12/- 

•• 

12 

0 

0 

Total  over  4  years 

*  , 

£46 

0 

0 

4  years  average  yearly  return 

•  . 

.  . 

£11 

10 

0 

It  would  be  argued  justly  that  all  the  land  leaving  the  plough 
would  not  go  wholly  to  waste — that  it  would  carry  some  herbage — 
some  practically  none,  and  some,  under  good  treatment,  more; 
but  on  my  recollection  of  the  last  depression  the  value  of  yearly 
average  return  did  not  exceed  25s.  an  acre,  and  over  all  would 
not  rent  at  more  than  10s.  an  acre.  Therefore,  on 

The  average  return  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  £11  10  0 

Allowing  for  grass  return  i)er  acre  . .  . .  15  0 

Thejyearly  loss  is  ..  ..  ..  ..£1050  per  acre. 


Thus,  the  loss  on  five  million  acres,  at  £10  5s.  per  acre  yearlv, 
is  £51.250,000, 
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However,  the  moderate  lignres  used  denote  yields  of  a  fairly 
prosperous  farming.  In  a  depression  such  as  existed  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  there  were  a  further  10,000,000  acres 
of  arable  being  run  on  very  short  capital,  and  not  yielding 
within  one-quarter  of  these  modest  figures;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  exhaustion  to  some  20,000,000  acres  of  grass.  It  is 
quite  fair  to  put  the  yield  of  these  one-fourth  down,  which 
would  account  for,  say,  £0,  11s.  6d.  an  acre,  or  a  further 
£25,622,500. 

But  under  a  well-assured  agriculture,  and  not  such  as  had  to 
be  faced  in  the  past,  the  average  yield  would  go  up  a  further 
one-fourth,  apart  from  that  of  extra  land  beyond  being  brought 
into  cultivation,  making  a  further  £25,622,500. 

Thus  the  difference  in  national  return  between  an  impoverished 
and  an  assured  agriculture  would  be  £102,500,000  per  annum. 

This,  however,  should  not  be  the  limit  of  possibility.  Our  land 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  w'ool, 
corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  a  few  special  crops.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  developed  to  produce  crops  immediately  valuable  in  them¬ 
selves;  and  even  more  so  as  being  creative  of  new  industries, 
finding  work  for  men  not  yet  employed  on  the  land,  such  as 
potatoes  and  sugar  beet  grown  for  industrial  purposes  for  home 
consumption  or  export. 

Before  dealing  with  these,  however,  the  position  of  grass  land 
should  be  considered.  We  are  not  in  need  of  another  acre,  so 
far  as  live  stock  carrying  is  concerned.  We  have  not  the  live 
stock  calling  for  it.  Had  we  an  enormously  bigger  head  of  stock 
the  land  at  present  under  grass  could  easily  be  made  productive 
enough  to  meet  all  demands.  The  remedy  for  depressed  agricul¬ 
ture  does  not  lie  in  increasing  the  grass  area ;  but  it  has  to  be 
adopted  to  save  the  greater  loss  of  keeping  it  under  the  plough. 
It  annihilates  labour. 

The  farmer  is  worse  placed  than  he  was  in  1879  to  meet  bad 
times,  because  of  the  great  deficiency  in  the  head  of  sheep ;  with 
more  than  10,000,000  short,  far  less  can  be  made  of  grass  land. 
Further,  the  wide  adoption  of  the  motor  car  and  all  its  relatives 
has  cut  off  a  great  market  for  hay,  com,  and  litter  which  existed 
in  the  late  depression.  All  tends  to  show  that  we  need  to  develop 
our  agriculture  in  the  direction  where  there  is  a  market.  Wheat 
can  always  be  a  stand-by;  it  is  a  first  essential,  simple  to  grow, 
and  the  English  farmer  grows  by  far  the  heaviest  crop  per  acre. 
Barley  is  not  so  favourably  placed  as  it  was,  as  taxes  and  other 
factors  cause  so  little  beer  and  whisky  to  be  drunk ;  whilst  that 
which  is  drank  rarely  has  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  malt. 
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With  a  strong  wheat  area,  there  is  less  to  go  to  other  crops; 
therefore  they  can  be  grown  to  better  advantage. 

What  is  an  Agricultural  Depression? 

A  strike  of  farm  w'orkers  in  East  Anglia  has  called  attention 
to  the  present  condition  of  those  on  the  land.  Unless  quickly 
averted,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  depression.  We  have 
entered  the  initial  stage  where  a  very  large  portion  of  the  farm 
capital  has  been  wiped  out,  and  where  the  conditions  of  farming 
are  such  that  costs  of  production  exceed  considerably  in  many 
sections  of  farming  the  cash  returns;  in  fact,  labour  is  being 
paid  out  of  capital.  But  as  yet  the  effects  of  the  depression  are 
but  slightly  apparent ;  the  land  has  not  been  run  out  of  its  fer¬ 
tility,  nor  have  many  left  the  land  because  of  the  sudden  collapse 
in  prices.  A  nationally  destructive  depression  prevails  when  the 
farmers’  capital  is  absorbed,  and  credit  can  no  longer  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  land  goes  out  of  cultivation  after  being  worn  out  and 
foul,  and  no  one  is  w'illing  to  bring  it  back  again;  when  the 
remainder  is  cropped  unprofitably  for  want  of  sufficient  capital ; 
w'hen  employment  ceases  to  be  found  for  men — as  in  the  last 
depression,  when  some  2,000,000  people  left  the  country  districts 
to  find  work  in  the  towns  and  in  the  industries,  which  is 
possible  only  when  the  other  industries  are  in  an  exceptionally 
prosperous  condition,  far  unlike  the  present;  when  the  pur¬ 
chasing  powers  of  the  country  districts  largely  disappear.  It 
is  folly  on  the  part  of  the  other  industries  to  despise  the  home 
market ;  it  will  be  increasingly  so,  for  they  are  not  maintaining 
their  markets  abroad. 

The  Cause  of  Depressions. 

Ordinarily  depressions  come  from  a  w’orld’s  over-production. 
The  present  position  comes  partly  from  foreign  competition, 
and  much  from  the  general  disarrangement  of  the  world’s  indus¬ 
tries.  At  present  the  w'orld  is  producing  all  the  food  being  called 
for,  but  it  has  not  reached  a  marked  over-production  ;  it  w’ill  be 
a  few  years,  probably,  before  this  is  felt.  But  the  enormous 
opening  up  of  land  in  countries  away  from  the  war  area  during 
the  war,  and  the  further  great  opening  up  that  has  gone  on 
since,  and  is  being  provided  for,  must  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  cause  an  over-production  throughout  the  world  similar  to 
that  experienced  in  the  ’nineties,  when  I  had  to  sell  excellent 
wheat  at  Ifis.  8d.  to  17s.  4d.  per  quarter  of  504  lb.,  or  2s.  Id. 
to  2s.  2d.  per  bushel.  All  countries  but  this  have  endeavoured  to 
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recapitalise  themselves  through  the  opening  up  of  more  land  and 
encouragement  of  farming.  The  result  must  be  that  in  a  few 
years  more  food  will  be  grown  than  can  be  consumed.  It  is 
then  that  the  full  force  of  the  depression  will  be  felt  in  this 
country.  The  policy  of  this  country  has  been  to  let  agriculture 
down  since  the  war. 

England  Cannot  Afford  Another  Agricultural  Depression. 

For  nearly  a  century  this  country  has  ignored  its  agriculture, 
except  as  a  source  of  taxation.  It  has  been  shown  how  millions 
of  acres  have  been  taken  from  the  plough,  how  capital  has  been 
extracted  from  it  in  bad  times.  But  the  country  must  learn  that 
it  cannot  afford  to  drive  so  big  an  industry  out  of  effectiveness. 
It  cannot  afford  to  put  out  of  action  other  millions  of  acres  and 
bring  about  another  depression  by  which  it  will  lose  a  further 
£3,000,000,000.  The  other  industries  are  in  far  too  feeble  a 
position  to  do  this.  Agriculture  is  the  one  big  industry  that 
is  in  a  position  to  be  working  at  full  power. 

The  failure  of  the  bigger  industries  to  reorganise  themselves 
after  the  war’s  disturbance  has  brought  the  country  to  a  bad 
position,  and  with  it  its  agriculture.  We  are  not  manufacturing 
enough ;  and  what  we  produce  gets  to  the  consumer  too  expen¬ 
sively,  so  that  the  cost  of  living  is  too  high.  Apparently,  while 
we  were  manufacturing  for  the  war  and  not  to  meet  the  world’s 
natural  demands,  but  had  what  seemed  to  the  majority  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  money  to  look  forward  to,  because  we  were 
Icrrowing  it  from  the  future,  and  hitherto-unexperienced  sums 
came  to  hand  for  the  expenditure  of  little  energy  in  work,  we 
badly  misjudged  the  future.  We  thus  have  every  industry  fight¬ 
ing  against  every  other  industry — not  on  the  principle  of  earn¬ 
ing  by  work,  or  by  better  preparation  for  it,  but  by  refusing  to 
work  unless  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  a  man’s  particular  industry 
is  disproportionately  higher  than  to  a  man  in  other  industries. 
The  miner  will  not  work  at  a  wage  that  will  enable  those  in 
other  industries  to  reconstruct  their  position ;  the  man  in  the 
building  trade  will  not  build  houses  to  reduce  even  his  own  rent ; 
the  railway  men  strike,  and  stop  the  work  of  the  miner,  and 
the  building  man,  as  well  as  all  in  other  callings;  and  so  this 
vicious  circle  moves  round,  to  the  satisfaction  of  none  but  the 
Bolshevik  leaders,  whose  avowed  intention  is  to  break  down  the 
industries  and  bring  the  country  to  poverty.  As  a  result,  the 
few  in  an  industry  get  a  high  wage,  the  many  the  degradation 
of  the  dole. 

Few  pause  to  think  that,  under  the  pretext  of  breaking  class 
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distinctions,  they  are  creating,  through  the  internecine  wars 
between  the  workmen  in  the  industries,  innumerable  distinct 
classes,  each  with  its  jealousies  towards  the  other.  Whilst  the 
miner  looks  down  on  the  builder,  the  builder  looks  down  on  the 
railway  man,  the  railway  man  on  the  mechanic,  the  mechanic 
on  the  factory  hand,  and  so  on  along  the  line  of  the  industries, 
each  of  which  thinks  himself  and  those  in  his  particular  industry 
as  good  or  better  than  those  in  any  of  the  others,  and  claims 
that,  though  the  others  should  be  content  with  lower  wages,  he 
should  have  more.  Each  has  the  jealousy  and  hatred  that  these 
absurd  social  distinctions  bring.  It  is  all  very  shoddy,  all  very 
snobbish,  and  all  very  opposed  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
national  wealth  and  industrial  prosperity  and  individual  welfare. 
The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  living  cannot  come  down  so  that 
this  country  can  acquire  a  bigger  share  of  the  world’s  trade. 
Further,  we  are  losing,  not  gaining,  the  foreign  trade  which 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  get,  had  all  pulled  together.  It  is 
up  to  all — employers  and  employed  in  the  industries — to  realise 
that  they  are  to  balance  their  industries  one  with  another,  when 
they  will  find  they  can  live  as  comfortably  on  a  low’er  wage,  and 
smaller  profit,  and  be  enabled  to  find  markets  for  their  goods. 

How  TO  Avert  the  Depression  ;  and  further 
National  Prosperity. 

As  a  basis,  land  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
but  more  must  be  brought  back  to  it.  Things  have  become  so 
bad  that  some  suggestion  like  that  of  a  28.  bonus  on  a  bushel 
of  wheat  grown  is  essential  to  save  the  immediate  loss  of  capital. 
In  no  way  could  this  be  better  done  than  by  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  wheat-grower. 

There  is,  however,  a  far  more  important  aspect — that  of  greatly 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  first  by  direct  production, 
and  secondly  by  creating  big  industries  out  of  the  material  pro¬ 
duced.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one ;  it  is  that  which  made 
Germany  so  wealthy,  and  which  made  it  so  nearly  win  the  war. 
When  asked  to  give  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Food 
in  Time  of  War,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  I  strongly 
advocated  it.  But  for  Germany’s  strong  agrarian  policy  and  its 
intelligent  carrying  out,  Germany  could  not  have  developed  either 
its  military  or  industrial  forces.  One  need  not  enlarge  on  this, 
as  the  fact  is  so  well  known.  The  folly  is  in  our  not  having 
adopted  it.  The  war,  from  the  German  aspect,  was  made  possible 
through  the  potato  and  the  sugar  beet ;  and  when  war  broke 
out  it  had,  and  for  some  years  had  had,  10,000,000  acres  under 
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these  crops.  For  want  of  better  intelligence,  Great  Britain  had 
only  just  half  a  million  acres  of  these  two  crops.  Yet  we  have 
the  best  soil  and  climate  for  them,  and  the  land  to  grow  some 
millions  of  acres  yearly. 

We  are  carrying  what  may  be  called  6,000,000  dud  acres  in  our 
farming  in  that  which  left  the  plough  after  1870,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  We  are  steering  for  other  millions  of  acres 
to  follow  them.  Practically  that  land  is  of  no  value  to  us.  The 
grassland  we  have  could  be  improved  at  small  cost  per  acre  to 
provide  as  much  food  for  our  live  stock  as  this  produces,  and 
better  land  be  taken  for  cultivation.  Why  cannot  a  programme 
be  laid  whereby  this  land  is  brought  into  action  again?  There 
is  the  question  of  capital  and  of  enterprise ;  but  these  could 
be  met. 

Farming  is  so  easy  to  set  into  full  operation ;  everything  pro¬ 
duced  from  it  ranks  as  of  first  need  to  those  in  the  country. 
It  has  not  been  found  easy  to  set  the  other  industries  going  at 
anything  like  full  power.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  When 
the  last  agricultural  depression  started  some  forty  years  ago  this 
old  country  benefited  enormously  from  the  opening  up  of  new 
countries — because  the  new  countries  had  not  developed  manu¬ 
facturing  powers.  It  was  easy  to  keep  vast  shipping  fleets 
engaged  in  taking  out  our  wares,  and  bringing  back  com  as 
b.'diast  without  charge.  There  is  a  fabulous  opening  up  of  land 
abroad ;  but  ask  manufacturers  if  they  are  getting  their  fair  share 
of  the  trade  in  the  new  countries.  They  are  not,  and  will  not, 
because  during  that  forty  years  the  new  countries  have  so 
developed  their  manufacturing  powers  that  not  only  do  they 
supply  their  own  countries,  but  are  taking  from  us  trade  in  other 
new  countries.  If  our  industries  cannot  go  at  full  power  in  this 
time  of  vast  opening  up  abroad,  when  do  they  look  to  doing  so? 
Opening  up  of  land  abroad  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Even  now 
it  fully  meets  the  world’s  call  for  land  products ;  it  will  soon  far 
exceed  this,  and  then  will  come  another  real  world’s  farming 
depression  such  as  prevailed  in  the  ’nineties,  which,  as  inevitably 
as  the  sun  rises,  will  produce  agricultural  stagnation,  for  in  a  cycle 
of  six  periods  agiicultural  prosperity  or  depression  normally 
precedes  industrial  prosperity  or  depression  by  two  periods. 

It  is  against  this  agricultural  and  industrial  depression  that 
our  land  should  be  brought  to  bear.  If  properly  handled  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  adding  ^9100,000,000  yearly  from  the 
land  and  saving  a  lot  from  the  plough  land  that  should  give  its 
^20  an  acre ;  and  the  number  of  millions  of  acres  that  would 
go  is  merely  a  question  of  the  length  and  severity  of  the  world’s 
over-production. 
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The  direction  in  which  our  land  should  go  is  that  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  potato  and  sugar  beet,  to  create  industries  that  do 
not  exist  in  this  country.  Apart  from  calling  back  to  the  land 
a  vast  army  of  unemployed  to  produce  the  crops,  it  would— 

(1)  Make  active  all  other  industries  in  providing  factories  for 
first  treatment  of  the  crops ;  factories  to  extract  the  many  sub¬ 
stances  of  value  in  the  chemical  and  industrial  world ;  factories 
for  the  utilisation  of  the  valuable  materials,  and,  incidentally, 
bring  back  to  this  country  industries  which  were  allowed  to  leave 
it  to  be  worked  by  those  who  have  long  recognised  the  enormous 
value  of  these  two  crops  to  agriculture  and  to  the  industries  as 
a  whole.  They  are  the  two  great  sugar-producing  and  starch- 
producing  crops  of  the  world. 

(2)  Would  call  for  a  big  transport  development,  as  the  materials 
handled  would  be  bulky  and  would  have  to  be  collected  from 
considerable  distances. 

(3)  The  mash  from  which  the  starch  and  sugar  had  been 
expressed  would  maintain  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  live 
stock  on  bulky  food  throughout  winter,  and  would  greatly 
obviate  the  necessity  of  growing  other  roots  or  making  silage, 
leaving  the  land  free  for  other  cropping,  in  accordance  with  the 
country’s  needs. 

(4)  The  enormous  number  of  workmen  provided  with  good  and 
permanent  work  is  obvious,  both  on  the  land  and  in  industrial 
work.  The  quantity  of  products  obtained  would  never  be  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  country,  therefore  employment  would 
be  sure. 

(5)  They  are  crops  which  an  invading  aircraft  army  could  not 
destroy  by  fire. 

(6)  Would  provide  a  home  supply  of  motor  spirit. 

(7)  These  crops  fit  in  well  with  other  crops  in  alternate  crop¬ 
ping,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  being  able  to  grow  the  crops 
successfully. 

Immediate  help  could  be  given  to  the  land  if  the  Government 
would  put  men  and  ships  into  employment  to  bring  over  manures 
and  deliver  them  to  farmers  at  cost  price ;  the  same  in  respect 
to  the  class  of  feeding  stuffs  which  cannot  be  raised  in  this 
country. 

Wherever  possible  the  power  running  to  waste  on  our  streams 
should  be  utilised  to  manufacture  nitrogen-from-air  manures,  so 
that  the  high  price  of  nitrogenous  manures  derived  from  the 
caliche  deposit  might  be  brought  back  to  a  price  far  below  that 
charged  during  the  last  decade  or  two. 

Many  other  matters  might  be  dealt  with ;  I  treated  them 
in  articles  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  in  July,  1913,  and 
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January,  1917,  under  the  heading  of  “The  Greater  Agriculture  ”  : 
but  these  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  how  valuable  the  land 
may  be  to  us — and  to  every  individual  in  the  country — if  the 
situation  is  grasped.  This  country  is  not  getting,  and  is  not  going 
to  get,  anything  like  the  preponderating  share  in  the  world’s 
market  that  it  had  in  the  past.  It  must  create  new  industries. 
And  where  so  well  as  from  the  material  that  is  at  hand  in  the 
land?  Moreover,  it  must  understand  how'  near  it  is  to  throwing 
a  vast  earning  power  out  of  operation. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  has  always  been  useless  to  apply  to 
the  British  public  for  help  or  sympathy  for  those  on  the  land. 
There  has  never  been  any  movement  to  benefit  those  on  the 
land  that  has  not  been  crushed.  There  is  nothing  in  wffiat  I 
have  written  in  which  I  appeal  for  their  sympathy  or  help  to 
those  on  the  land,  for  it  would  not  be  forthcoming ;  their  maxim 
has  always  been  self  and  safety  first,  and  they  have  not  recog¬ 
nised  its  danger.  Doubtless  much  of  it  has  been  through  ignor¬ 
ance,  for  this  country  collects  enormous  sums  in  charity.  How¬ 
ever,  much  of  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  polar  antagonisms 
of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  I  must  say  I  have  felt  there 
has  been  the  cowardice  which  uncertainty  in  their  belief  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  has  engendered  w’hen 
I  have  seen  Free  Traders  so  deadly  anxious  for  their  fetishes 
that  they  dare  not  allow  anything,  however  obviously  desirable, 
to  be  put  into  action.  If  by  the  most  contortionistic  twistings 
of  the  mind  and  facts  some  could  point  out  that  it  smelt  of 
Protection,  something  w^as  always  going  to  be  the  thin  end  of 
the  w'edge.  Brave  warriors  in  a  good  cause  do  not  funk  in  this 
manner;  they  are  more  elastic  in  the  taking  of  risks. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  last  depression  has  cost  this  country 
£3,000,000,000,  and  that  there  are  5,000,000  acres  losing  most 
of  its  return  if  things  run  on  the  present  lines  perpetually.  As 
the  country  talks  in  terms  of  food,  and  generally  in  that  of  wheat 
or  bread,  it  is  obvious  that  their  bread  has  been  bought  at  the 
cost  of  loss  of  that  £3,000,000,000,  wuth  the  plus  mentioned, 
less  the  detracting  conditions  referred  to ;  it  was  as  deliberately 
thrown  away  as  though  the  same  value  of  coal,  cotton  goods, 
or  machinery  had  been  taken  out  to  mid-Atlantic  and  thrown 
overboard,  which  is  not  good  business.  There  must  be  an 
actuarial  balance  where  advantage  of  buying  weiglis  against 
that  of  growing.  It  cannot  be  all  in  favour  of  buying  when 
millions  of  acres  are  idle,  and  a  million  hands  are  taking  the 
dole.  But  the  solution  is  not  found  by  discussing  the  wheat 
only.  The  total  of  the  whole  cropping  and  live  stock,  of  which 
wheat  is  only  a  part,  has  to  be  taken  in. 
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In  point  of  fact  the  alleged  cheap  loaf,  of  which  this  country 
made  such  a  big  boast,  was  not  a  cheap  one.  The  price  paid  over 
the  counter  to  the  baker  was  only  part  of  its  cost ;  the  buyer  was 
paying  the  price  of  the  big  loaf  and  received  the  small  loaf.  When 
a  country  throws  away  £3,000,000,000  somebody  has  to  suffer. 

It  must  have  been  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  multitudes, 
and  the  result  of  misleading,  that  thought  should  have  been  so 
shallow  that  when  they  bought  wheat  from  abroad  at  a  price 
that  reduced  its  growth  in  this  country  to  less  than  1,000,000 
acres  where,  as  part  of  a  big  agriculture,  there  had  been  formerly 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  acres  of  wheat,  they  did  not  reahse  that 
by  killing  the  wheat  they  were  destroying  the  productivity  over 
the  whole  of  the  land  under  cultivation  and  putting  out  of  action 
a  greater  area  of  land  than  had  ever  been  under  wheat :  when 
wheat-growing  is  killed,  it  means  that  the  other  cropping  is  being 
done  at  a  loss.  This  is  in  fact  what  happened,  and  not  a  theory 
expounded  by  the  “science”  of  political  economy — a  science 
which  has  as  foundation  only  axioms,  and  not  stable  facts. 

What  any  Free  Trader  who  wishes  to  find  the  truth  would  do 
would  be  to  try  to  find  the  actual  balance  between  the  reduction 
he  makes  by  buying  bread  from  abroad  at  some  periods  when  it  is 
lower  than  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country  and  then  weigh  that 
against  the  £3,000,000,000,  with  its  plus,  which  under  Free  Trade 
has  been  thrown  away.  Supposing,  for  argument’s  sake,  he 
found  that,  between  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  this  country  (and 
thereby  maintaining  its  agriculture)  and  buying  it  from  abroad 
there  was  a  trade  gain  of  £500,000,000 ;  and  if  that  £500,000,(XX) 
would  have  maintained  a  full  and  strong  agriculture  it  must  be 
obvious  that  there  would  have  been  a  profit  by  maintaining  that 
agriculture  of  £2,500,000,000.  The  correct  figures  could  be 
found  actuarially.  But  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  show 
that  Free  Trade  with  wheat  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  country ; 
it  could  not  be  done. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  country  owes  a  great 
debt  to  the  land,  and  that  therefore,  in  its  own  interests,  and  to 
prevent  the  perpetuation  of  further  losses,  it  should  not  spare  any 
service  to  keep  the  land  in  high  cultivation.  It  is  here  that  a 
strong  bounty  on  wheat  should  be  provided  ;  and  the  limit  should 
not  be  fixed  at  a  definite  maximum  of  28.  per  bushel.  With  the 
world  working  so  surely  to  a  world’s  over-production,  there  may 
be  a  critical  period  when  more  will  be  needed.  But  if  the  matter  is 
dealt  with  promptly,  boldly  and  fully,  the  land  will  be  returning 
so  much  that  it  could  be  kept  going  on  less. 

As  has  been  said,  depressions  are  variable  in  length  and 
intensity;  they  are  generally  lengthy,  because  men  who  are  com- 
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mitted  to  the  land  in  any  country  cling  to  it  aa  long  a  a  there 
is  a  stitch  on  thena.  They  know  the  world’s  productive  and 
consumptive  powers  will  come  together  again  some  time,  and 
each  hopes  he  may  be  one  to  outlast  the  bad  time.  He  has  put 
his  all  into  it ;  in  a  bad  time  no  one  will  purchase  from  him ;  if 
he  leaves  it  it  goes  back  to  the  wild  again  ;  and  when  he  goes  into 
the  world’s  market  in  a  depressed  time  he  is  little  likely  to  get 
work  to  maintain  himself.  For  this  reason  an  approaching 
depression  should  be  met  at  the  earliest  sign — there  are  plenty 
of  signs  now ;  moreover,  this  is  a  good  time  in  which  to 
organise  for  the  greater  agriculture  that  has  been  indicated  here ; 
then  when  the  worst  comes  agriculture  will  be  helping  the 
industries  generally.  Meanwhile  those  in  the  other  industries 
should  have  learned  their  value  in  the  world’s  markets;  and,  like 
sensible  men,  should  have  learned  to  adapt  themselves  to  them, 
remembering  that  it  is  only  by  work  that  a  man  or  a  country 
can  be  prosperous,  and  further  that  success  comes  only  when  men 
and  industries  work  agreeably  together. 

The  Tribunal  Failure. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Report  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Investigation  of  the  Agricultural  Position  has  been  issued.  The 
Tribunal  have  not  been  able  to  refute  the  existence  of  the  parlous 
condition  of  agriculture,  which  no  one  had  doubted.  It  is  not  a 
strong  report,  and  the  remedies  suggested  show  evidence  that 
instead  of  intending  to  grapple  with  so  serious  a  position,  their 
efforts  were  directed  towards  placating  the  several  little  coteries, 
each  interested  in  one  or  another  of  the  sections  of  farming  they 
espoused.  As  a  shrewd  farmer  said  :  “They  need  not  have  had  a 
Tribunal  for  that  :  I  could  have  laid  in  bed  and  done  it.” 

In  dealing  with  the  wheat  question,  the  Tribunal  have  courted 
their  own  condemnation ;  for  surely  they  could  not  have  put 
forward  two  excuses  more  feeble  than  those  which  they  ask  to  be 
regarded  as  their  main  reasons  for  not  proposing  any  help  to 
wheat-growing.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  a  wrong  policy  to 
encourage  the  special  growth  of  any  crop ;  although  presumably 
they  expect  to  increase  the  area  under  barley,  when  they  suggest 
an  import  tax  on  malting  barley.  They  entirely  miss  the  agri¬ 
cultural  aspect  of  this  country,  and  show  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  land.  In  the  depression  of  last  century 
the  area  under  wheat  was  driven  down  below  1,000,000  acres, 
whereas  in  the  brighter  days  of  British  farming  from  4,000,000 
to  5,000,000  acres  were  grown.  As  this  was  done  without  the 
help  of  imported  artificial  manures,  when  feeding  stuffs  to  make 
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manure  came  in  in  negligible  quantity,  and  as  then  there  was  no 
help  from  steam  or  the  internal  combustion  tractor,  surely  their 
anxiety  was  misplaced.  Our  farmers  are  not  so  incapable  that 
they,  with  modern  advantages,  cannot  do  what  used  to  be  done. 
What  evidence  have  they  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  grow 
four  times  the  acreage  that  we  now  grow?  They  have  none. 

Their  other  excuse  is  that  arable  land  would  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  raising  green  food  for  live  stock.  Excellent !  But 
where  is  the  live  stock  to  consume  it?  We  are  more  than 
10,000,000  short  of  sheep.  We  could  do  with  more  cattle ;  some¬ 
thing  like  a  million  fewer  horses  are  being  employed  on  the  roads 
in  light  and  heavy  traffic  than  in  the  last  depression.  There  is 
no  power  that  can  restore  these  under  the  most  favourable  help 
within  the  next  few  years.  These  animals  breed  but  once  a  year, 
and  do  not  average  more  than  one  in  a  year.  We  are  not  short 
of  food  for  these,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  enormous  acreage 
turned  from  arable  to  grass,  which  will  add  to  their  food  supply. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  self-same  arable, 
green  cropping,  they  advise,  which  have  fallen  away  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  sheep  counties  of  the  southern  half  of  the  country 
to  feed  them and  a  vastly  bigger  acreage  is  going. 

What  should  we  do  w'ith  the  grass  if  we  reduced  the  present 
w'heat  acreage  to  provide  unneeded  food  for  live  stock?  The 
Tribunal  did  not  tell  us  what  cereal  crops  w’e  should  grow  if  we 
did  away  with  the  root  crop.  The  sapient  Tribunal  also  advised 
that  experiments  should  be  made  to  decide  whether  food  could  be 
raised  for  live  stock  on  arable  land  with  advantage.  As  this 
problem  has  been  solved  by  generations  of  farmers,  and  employed 
as  occasion  warranted  it,  and  is  found  wanting,  as  has  just  been 
shown,  why  experiments  are  needed  for  it  are  outside  one’s 
comprehension,  especially  when  we  have  the  experience  of  the 
enormous  decline  in  the  acreage  taken  from  vetches,  peas  and 
cereals  as  fodder  crops  in  the  last  few  years,  because  there  is  not 
the  stock  to  consume  them. 

Altogether  the  Tribunal  failed  to  grasp  the  situation.  The 
reasons  they  put  forward  against  encouraging  wheat-growing 
show  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  scope  of  farming,  and 
its  possibilities,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  following  their  views 
further.  Agriculture  cannot  be  saved  or  made  by  trifling  with 
the  frills  whilst  the  fundamental  principles  and  possibilities  are 
ignored,  nor  whilst  the  urgency  of  immediate  strong  action  is  not 
realised. 


W.  J.  Madden. 


“  TARZAN  ”  AND  LITERATURE. ‘ 


Thi'-RE  is  ail  age-long  struggle  always  in  progress  between  the 
critic  and  the  patron  of  art.  Now  and  again,  in  the  world  of 
books,  it  grows  acute.  There  are  some  w'ho  cannot  endure  to  see 
false  gods  triumph.  When  a  had  hook  sells  in  its  tens  of 
thousands  they  raise  despairing  hands  to  heaven,  and  ask  vainly 
what  the  reviewers  are  doing  that  such  things  are  permitted  to 
happen.  Are  there  indeed  any  real  critics  left,  of  the  good  old 
Macaulay  breed,  who  were  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  what 
they  thought  of  illiterate  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  dared  to 
print  their  thoughts  between  the  sacred  covers  of  a  book? 
Probably  not ;  or,  if  there  are,  they  no  longer  find  their  way  into 
print.  Authorship  in  those  ancient  days  was  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion  :  its  shady  courts  were  guarded  by  efficient  watch-dogs ;  un¬ 
qualified  intruders  who  dared  to  attempt  entrance  without  per¬ 
mission  were  lucky  if  they  got  off  without  a  sharp  nip  or  two 
in  the  region  of  the  ankles.  But  it  is  now  a  long  time  since 
the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Anyone  can  enter  to-day  :  examina¬ 
tions  in  spelling  or  in  grammar  are  no  longer  thought  necessary. 
The  prevailing  school  of  criticism  rather  inclines  to  express 
regret  for  treasures  the  world  may  have  lost  through  this  old- 
fashioned  determination  to  impose  a  certain  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship  on  would-be  writers. 

That  danger,  at  least,  hangs  over  us  no  longer.  We  encourage 
everyone  to  write  and  to  publish,  irrespective  of  his  ability  to 
string  together  two  consecutive  sentences.  In  fact,  it  would 
almost  seem  sometimes  as  though  the  success  of  a  new  book 
were  assured  in  direct  proportion  to  its  illiteracy.  Children  of 
seven  write  romances  on  the  leaves  of  an  old  exercise  book  : 
proud  parents  discover  the  treasure  and  hasten  with  it  to  a 
sympathetic  publisher.  In  due  course  the  new  wonder  blossoms 
forth,  and  another  Young  VisUerft  sells  its  tens  of  thousands. 
This  is  well  enough  for  a  passing  jest.  Periodically  the  infant 
prodigy  has  her  vogue,  rises  into  a  brief  popularity,  and  sinks 
again  beneath  the  merciful  waters  of  oblivion.  The  critic  need 
not  w’aste  his  time  in  blaming  the  ignorance  of  youth,  about 
which,  indeed,  there  may  even  linger  a  mild  fragrance.  But 
there  is  a  mature  and  seasoned  illiteracy,  flourishing  luxuriantly 

(1)  Tartan  of  the  Apes,  The  Return  of  Tartan,  The  Beasts  of  Tartan,  The 
Son  of  Tartan,  Tartan  and  the  Jewels  of  Opar,  Jungle  Tales  of^Tartan,  Tartan 
the  Untamed,  Tartan  the  Terrible. 
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at  the  moment  in  certain  quarters,  to  which  he  might  reasonnbly 
apply  his  priming-knife. 

Here,  for  example,  is  Mr.  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  author  of  ] 
the  “  Tarzan  ”  series,  with  which  he  appears  to  have  reaped  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  of  modem  times  in  the  world  of  books. 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  difficult  to  get  away  from  Tarzan  :  he 
pursued  you  on  the  railway  bookstall,  in  the  cinema  palace,  even 
(occasionally)  in  the  Law  Courts.  I  believe  the  name  was  regis¬ 
tered,  like  that  of  a  patent  medicine.  To  call  a  performing 
chimpanzee  Tarzan  constituted  a  gross  infringement  of  Mr. 
Burroughs’s  copyright. 

Mr.  Burroughs  appears  to  specialise  in  two  worlds.  There 
are,  as  I  write,  eight  of  this  Tarzan  series  “  featuring,”  as  they 
say  on  the  films,  the  gigantic  Ape-man.  "Never,”  say  the 
publishers  on  every  available  jacket,  "  never  has  such  a  character 
come  to  you  from  the  pages  of  a  book ;  never  has  the  human 
brain  conceived  so  strange  a  creation  as  Tarzan,  the  Ape-man.” 

But  now  and  again,  possibly  in  search  of  variety,  our  author 
turns  lightly  from  the  African  jungle  to  another  planet.  He 
runs  also,  it  would  seem,  the  Martian  series — an  absorbing  series 
of  Adventures  and  Romance  forty-three  million  miles  from  Earth. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  (and  again  T  must  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  publishers)  that  this  series  is  the  boldest 
piece  of  imaginative  fiction  in  this  generation. 

T  confess  T  have  not  read  this  Martian  series,  nor,  indeed, 
any  single  volume  of  it.  For  the  present  I  have  had  enough  to 
do  in  acquainting  myself  with  the  Ape-man’s  eight  volumes  of 
remarkable  adventure.  More,  I  have  little  doubt,  are  in  active 
preparation,  and  I  hope  T  may  be  excused  for  a  natural  weakness 
if  signs  of  haste  are  discovered  in  this  paper.  Just  now  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid  reading  any  more  about  Tarzan,  if  possible. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Burroughs  is  still  well  under  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  success  seems  to  spur  him  on.  His  Ape-rnan 
did  not  burst  upon  the  world  before  1914  :  already  we  have  these 
eight  volumes,  with  three  or  four  more  of  the  Martian  series  as 
well,  poured  out  upon  our  defenceless  heads  within  a  decade. 

It  is  hard  to  blame  a  young  and  energetic  man,  whose  books 
appear  to  run  through  fourteen  or  fifteen  large  editions  within 
a  year  or  two,  if  he  decides  to  exploit  his  lucky  vein  for  all  it  is 
worth.  Mr.  Burroughs,  I  perceive  on  looking  up  his  record, 
has  been  a  gold-miner,  as  well  as  a  storekeeper,  a  cowboy,  and  a 
policeman  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  nev^er 
made  a  luckier  strike  than  when  he  drifted  into  the  publisher’s 
office  with  Tarzan  of  the  Apes  in  his  hand.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  working  out  this  reef  for 
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many  years  to  come,  to  his  owu  proht  aud  the  pleasure  of  a  large 
section  of  the  public.  For  my  part,  having  at  length  safely 
wound  my  way  through  the  greater  part  of  Tarzau’s  tangled 
career,  I  am  inclined  to  offer  my  services  as  an  unofficial  guide 
to  the  young  adventurer  who  intends  to  thread  the  maze.  It 
may  be  a  little  difi&cult  to  construct  a  logical  aud  consecutive 
story  from  the  series  as  it  stands,  for  in  the  huiTy  of  the  moment 
we  cannot  expect  Mr.  Burroughs  to  pause  and  recollect  precisely 
what  he  may  have  said  in  a  previous  volume.  But  it  may  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  future  readers  if  I  provide  them  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  story  of  Tarzau  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
follow  it. 

The  whole  affair  begins  when  John,  Lord  Grey  stoke  and  his 
young  wife  leave  England  to  take  up  a  peculiarly  delicate  post 
in  British  West  Africa.  Mr.  Burroughs,  like  so  many  of  his 
tribe,  cannot  keep  aw'ay  from  this  dangerous  ground  of  the 
British  aristocracy ;  and  it  might  be  as  well  (not  only  for  his 
sake  but  for  certain  indigenous  writers)  if  some  kindly  gentleman 
were  to  bring  out  a  handy  manual  settling  once  for  all  this 
pestilent  matter  of  titles.  I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  Mr. 
Burroughs  would  pay  much  attention  to  this  or  any  other  hand¬ 
book  of  useful  information.  He  is  one  of  those  gallant  spirits 
who  break  their  way  through  whole  zarebas  of  thorny  detail, 
careless  of  the  scratches  they  receive.  “What  is  mere 
accuracy,”  they  say,  “as  long  as  we  get  our  main  effects?” 
And  so  the  reader  may  find  himself  slightly  confused  at  first 
when  he  finds  the  author  referring  to  Lord  Greystoke  frequently 
as  plain  John  Clayton,  and  once  at  least  as  Sir  John,  while 
Lady  Greystoke  begins  life  as  the  Hon.  Alice  Eutherford  and 
blossoms  on  her  marriage  into  the  Lady  Alice.  Clayton  (or 
Greystoke)  was  “the  type  of  Englishman  that  one  likes  best  to 
associate  with  the  noblest  monuments  of  historic  achievement 
upon  a  thousand  victorious  battlefields — a  strong,  virile  man — 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically.”  The  sentence  may  not  be 
pellucid,  but  it  is  clear  that  we  are  meant  to  admire  this  un¬ 
fortunate  peer,  who  sailed  from  Freetown  in  1888  on  a  small 
barquantine,  the  Fuwalda,  manned  by  a  pack  of  bullying 
officers  and  a  mutinous  crew,  and  was  never  again  seen  alive 
by  his  fellow  members  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Greystoke 
himself  gets  wind  of  coming  trouble  from  one  of  the  crew, 
but  the  captain  refuses  to  listen  to  his  warning. 

“  ‘  f’ni  captain  of  this  lien*  ship.’  lie  said.  ‘  and  from  now  on  you 
keep  your  meddling  nose  out  of  iny  Imsiness.’ 

“  Greystoke  nev’er  turned  a  hair,  hut  stood  eyeing  the  excited  man 
with  level  gaze. 
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“  ‘  Captain  Billings,’  he  drawled  finally,  ‘  if  you  will  pardon  my 
candour,  I  might  remark  that  you  are  something  of  an  ass,  don’t  you 
know.’ 

“  Whereupon  he  turned  and  left  the  cabin  with  the  same  indifferent 
ease  that  was  habitual  with  him.” 

The  indifferent  ease  of  this  typical  British  peer  could  not, 
however,  delay  the  mutiny  much  longer.  It  came.  “  Short 
and  grisly  was  the  work  ”  (Mr.  Burroughs  has  hardly  yet  got 
into  his  fighting  stride,  so  to  speak),  “  but  through  it  all  John 
Clayton  had  stood  leaning  carelessly  beside  the  companionway, 
puffing  meditatively  u^wn  his  pipe  as  though  he  had  been  but 
watching  an  indifferent  cricket  match.”  The  officers  are  soon 
despatched  and  thrown  overboard,  but  Grey  stoke  is  spared.  The 
African  coast  is  obligingly  at  hand,  and  himself,  the  Lady 
Alice,  and  ”  that  other  little  life  so  soon  to  be  launched  amidst 
the  hardships  and  grave  dangers  of  a  primeval  world,”  are  rowed 
ashore  and  de|K)sited  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  with  an  imposing 
array  of  diplomatic  luggage.  Then  the  small  boats,  having 
filled  the  ship’s  casks  with  fresh  water,  push  out  again  towards 
the  w'aiting  Fuwalda. 

“  As  the  boats  moved  slowly  ov’er  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  Clayton 
and  his  wife  stood  silently  watching  their  departiue — in  the  Vireasts  of 
botli  a  feeling  of  impending  diseister  and  utter  hopelessness. 

“  And,  behind  them,  over  the  edge  of  a  low  ridge,  other  eyes  wutcheil — 
close-set,  wicked  eyes,  gleaming  beneath  shaggy  brows.” 

I  used  once  to  think  that  film  producers  kept  literary  gentle¬ 
men  of  their  owui  to  invent  the  curious  legends  that  are  flashed 
on  the  screen  between  the  more  moving  pictures — mercifully 
only  for  a  brief  instant.  These  legends  are  almost  invariably 
faulty  in  grammar,  or  spelling,  but  then,  as  I  say,  they  are 
hardly  there  long  enough  to  be  criticised.  Since  I  read  the 
Tarzan  series,  however,  I  have  recognised  that  I  did  these 
imaginary  gentlemen  a  wrong.  They  do  not  invent  :  they  merely 
select  from  their  authors.  The  works  of  Mr.  Burroughs  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  suitable  legends  for  the  screen. 

Lord  Greystoke  sets  to  work  and  builds  a  log  cabin.  Then 
comes  a  day  when  he  is  attacked  by  a  huge  bull-ape,  which  the 
Lady  Alice  contrives  to  kill  with  a  chance  shot  from  her 
husband’s  rifle.  ”  That  night  a  little  son  was  born  in  the  tiny 
cabin  beside  the  primeval  forest,  while  a  leopard  screamed  before 
the  door,  and  the  deep  notes  of  a  lion’s  roar  sounded  from  beyond 
the  ridge.”  The  young  mother  never  quite  recovered  her 
pristine  health.  In  effect,  she  dies  a  year  later,  the  apes  attack 
the  cabin  in  a  body,  the  unfortunate  widower  is  slain,  and  Kala, 
the  she-ape  who  has  just  lost  her  young  one,  annexes  the  young 
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heir  of  Grey  stoke  and  leaves  her  own  dead  child  in  his  cradle. 
Thus  did  Tarzan  come  into  being,  as  a  one-year-old  child  among 
the  apes,  somewhere  about  the  year  1890.  You  perceive  that 
he  is  not  yet  much  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Many  more  years 
of  strange  adventure  probably  lie  before  him.  He  is  married, 
too,  and  has  a  son,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  remarkable 
tales.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Tarzan  series  should  ever  die  : 
the  right  of  continuing  it  will  no  doubt  pass  in  due  course  to 
Mr.  Burroughs’s  heirs  and  assigns. 

I  cannot  follow  young  Tarzan  through  all  his  years  of 
adolescence.  They  are  told  with  a  certain  ingenuity,  a  really 
remarkable  power  of  invention,  and  an  immense  courage.  In 
the  annals  of  fiction  I  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
high-spirited  disregard  for  the  probabilities  than  is  displayed  by 
Mr.  Burroughs  in  these  books,  and  especially  in  the  later 
volumes.  Tarzan  of  the  Apes  is  itself  pretty  steep  in  parts, 
but  it  is  a  mere  nothing  to  some  of  those  that  follow.  The 
author  has  quite  clearly  said  to  himself  something  like  this  : 
“That  jungle  stuff  of  Kipling’s  was  all  right,  but  Rudyard  did 
not  know  when  he  had  a  real  good  thing.  The  public  will  lap 
up  any  amount  of  that  dope,  strengthened  a  bit  and  with  plenty 
of  human  love  interest.”  And  so  he  hastens  to  bring  on  the 
scene  the  fair  Jane  Porter,  of  the  United  States,  with  her  father 
the  comic  professor  Archimedes  Q.  Porter  and  his  assistant 
comedian  Samuel  T.  Philander,  as  well  as  William  Cecil 
Clayton,  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  Lord  Greystoke  of  England 
and  heir  to  the  title — unless  Tarzan  can  prove  his  identity.  This 
curiously  assorted  band  have  also  had  the  misfortune  to  sail 
with  a  crew  of  villainous  mutineers  ;  they  also  chance  to  be  put 
ashore  close  to  the  log  cabin  built  by  the  late  peer. 

Tarzan  by  now  was  full-grown,  a  king  of  apes  and  men.  He 
had  killed  old  Tublat,  his  foster-father,  wdth  the  aid  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing  knife  found  in  the  old  cabin  :  he  had  lassoed  Sabor,  the 
lioness,  with  the  rope  he  had  learned  to  plait  from  grass,  and 
then  killed  her  with  poisoned  arrows  stolen  from  the  natives  : 
at  length  he  had  challenged  Kerchak,  chief  of  the  anthropoid 
tribe,  and  slain  him  after  a  terrific  struggle. 

“  Withdrawing  the  knife  that  had  so  often  rendered  him  meuster  of 
far  mightier  muscles  than  his  own,  Tarzan  of  the  Apes  placed  liis  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  his  vanquished  enemy,  and  once  again,  loud  through 
the  forest,  rang  the  fierce,  wild  cry  of  the  conqueror. 

“  And  thus  came  the  young  Lord  Greystoke  into  his  kingship  of  the 
Apes.” 

But  soon  he  breaks  away.  Young  Lord  Greystoke  lays  dowji 
the  kingship  of  the  tribe.  Something  within  him  tells  him  that 
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he  is  of  hner  clay  than  these  others.  He  grows  dissatisfied  with 
his  bull-apes,  for  he  has  somehow  managed  to  learn  how  to 
read — a  child’s  picture-book  had  been  included  in  the  luggage 
of  his  thoughtful  parents,  and  when  once  he  gained  access  to  the 
old  log  cabin  he  used  to  sit  for  hours  puzzling  out  the  big  capital 
letters.  I  suppose  it  was  essential  that  he  should  have  some 
means  of  communication  with  the  next  party  of  travellers 
marooned  on  the  same  spot,  but  the  quickness  with  which 
Tarzan  acquired  the  art  of  reading  borders  on  the  miraculous. 
In  a  short  time  we  are  told  that  Tarzan’s  growing  discontent 
with  the  bull-apes  was  due  to  the  limitations  of  their  vocabulary. 
He  could  not  talk  with  them  “  of  the  many  new  truths,  and  the 
great  fields  of  thought  that  his  reading  had  opened  up  before  his 
longing  eyes,  or  make  known  ambitions  w’hich  stirred  his  soul.” 
Samuel  Smiles  himself  never  immortalised  an  example  of  self- 
help  comparable  with  this. 

Something  in  the  study  of  these  picture  books  also  warned 
the  young  English  lord  that  it  was  time  he  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  clothing.  That  was  easily  done,  chiefly  by  robbing 
the  tribe  of  natives  nearest  at  hand.  At  the  time  of  Jane 
Porter’s  arrival  with  her  queer  escort  this  is  his  picture  : — 

“  About  his  neck  hung  tlie  golden  chain  from  which  depended  the 
diamonil- encrusted  locket  of  his  mother,  the  Lady  Alice.  At  his  back 
was  a  quiver  of  arrows  slung  from  a  leathern  shoulder-belt,  another 
piece  of  loot  from  some  vanquished  black. 

“  The  young  Lord  Greystoke  was  indeed  a  stremge  and  warlike  iigure, 
his  mass  of  black  hair  falling  to  his  shoulders  behind  and  cut  with  his 
hunting-knife  to  a  rude  bang  upon  his  forehead,  that  it  might  not  fall 
below  liis  eyes.” 

With  all  this,  the  face  was  one  of  extraordinary  beauty — a 
“  perfect  type  of  the  strongly  masculine,  unmarrefl  by  dissipation, 
or  brutal  or  degrading  passions.”  The  first  sight  of  Jane  Porter 
is  sufiicient  for  Tarzan.  Henceforth  he  becomes  the  ready  slave 
of  her  party,  and  he  finds  his  work  cut  out  shepherding  the  two 
extraordinarily  silly  scientists  from  the  many  dangers  of  the 
jungle.  He  watches  the  lady  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend,  came.s 
it  off,  and  contrives  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning — which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  creditable  to  one  who  had  never  before  seen  anything 
but  the  capital  letters  of  a  child’s  picture-book.  Then  he  sits 
down  to  write  his  first  love-letter  in  return.  Just  as  he  is  about 
to  deliver  it,  Jane  is  carried  off  by  Terkoz,  son  of  Tublat, 
Tarzan’s  own  foster-brother,  who  has  been  expelled  from  the 
tribe  for  his  bullying  habits.  Once  before  Terkoz  has  come 
across  Tarzan’s  path,  and  been  forced  to  crave  his  life.  This 
time,  with  his  loved  one  carried  off  to  ”  a  fate  a  thousand  times 
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worse  than  death,”  there  can  be  no  mercy.  Tarzan 
pursues. 

“  When  the  long  knife  drank  deep  a  dozen  times  of  Terkoz’s  heart’s 
f  blood,  and  the  great  carcekse  rolled  lifeless  upon  the  ground,  it  was  a 
I  primeval  woman  who  sprang  forward  with  outstretched  arms  toward 
t  the  primeval  man  who  had  fought  for  her  and  won  her. 

!  “And  Tarzan  ? 

“  He  did  what  no  red-blooded  man  needs  lessons  in  doing.  He  took 
his  woman  in  his  arms  and  smothered  her  upturned,  panting  lips  with 
kisses. 

‘  “  For  a  moment  Jane  Porter  lay  there  with  half-closed  eyes.  For  a 

moment — the  first  in  her  young  life — she  knew  the  meaning  of  love.” 

It  could  not,  naturally,  be  all  as  easy  as  that.  Before  Tarzan 
and  Jane  Porter  are  safely  married  many  strange  things  have  to 
I  happen.  Not  until  the  close  of  the  second  book  in  the  series — 
The  Return  of  Tarzan — can  the  fluttered  nurse-maid  go 
happily  to  bed  with  the  knowledge  that  a  double  wedding  is  in 
full  view.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  the  fair  Jane  Porter 
Clayton,  now  Lady  Grey  stoke  (when  the  author  can  remember 
to  give  her  the  title),  could  have  guessed  one  fraction  of  the  horrid 
adventures  that  lay  in  store  for  the  Ape-man’s  mate,  she  might 
well  have  delayed  the  inevitable  union  for  a  few-  volumes  more. 

It  is  in  this  second  volume  that  Tarzan  first  crosses  the  path 
of  MM.  Rokoff  and  Paulvitch,  two  unamiable  Russians  who  are 
destined  to  lead  him  and  the  Lady  Jane  a  merry  dance  in  our 
third  book.  In  The  Return  we  have  Tarzan  the  perfectly 
appointed  gentleman,  speaking  English  and  French  as  well  as  or 
better  than  most  natives,  and  yet  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to 
revert  to  the  jungle,  the  eating  of  raw  flesh,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  terrible,  fierce,  wild  challenge  of  the  bull-ape.  I  fancy  Mr. 
Burroughs  is  here  guilty  of  an  error  of  judgment  in  trying  to 
make  the  most  out  of  his  two  worlds.  He  continues  persistently 
to  refer  to  Ix>rd  Greystoke  as  ”  the  ape-man,”  and  repeatedly 
calls  attention  to  the  delight  with  which  he  sinks  his  strong 
teeth  into  the  raw  and  bleeding  flesh  of  the  boar  or  deer  that 
he  has  just  killed ;  yet  we  are  also  to  suppose  him  endowed  with 
all  the  high  sense  of  chivalry  consonant  with  his  birthright  as 
an  English  nobleman.  One  year  ago  Tarzan  was  being  pain¬ 
fully  taught  to  speak  French  (from  an  English  spelling-book)  by 
Tjieut.  D’Arnot  :  now  he  seems  to  be  able  to  bandy  compliments 
in  the  best  style  of  the  old  school.  ”  To-morrow  I  shall  be  at 
home  to  Monsieur  Tarzan  at  five,”  murmurs  the  fair  Countess 
de  Coude.  ‘‘It  will  be  an  eternity  until  to-morrow  at  five,” 
gracefully  replies  the  ape-man.  But  then  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  learned  to  decipher  and  understand  Jane  Porter’s  letter 
VOL.  CXIII.  N.s.  o  o 
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to  her  girl  friend,  with  all  its  allusions  to  various  feminine  and 
other  mysteries,  though  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
any  other  script  than  the  printed  capitals  used  in  his  child’s 
picture-book.  The  ape-man  cannot  be  judged  by  any  ordinarj- 
standard. 

It  is  in  The  Beasts  of  Tarzan  that  Mr.  Burroughs  reallv 
begins  to  show  us  what  he  can  do.  This  book,  the  third  in  the 
famous  series,  is  a  mere  orgy  of  terrible  happenings.  It 
narrates  how  ‘  ‘  the  wife  and  child  of  the  famous  Tarzan  are 
abducted  by  his  enemies.  Their  pursuit  and  rescue  form  a  series 
of  adventures  so  exciting  that  one  gasps  with  astonishment.” 
It  is  true.  Quintilian  would  also  stare  and  gasp  could  he  see 
the  manner  of  the  telling.  Nicolas  RokofP  and  his  confederate 
Paulvitch  do  the  kidnapping  :  by  a  stroke  of  luck  they  also 
capture  Tarzan  himself.  Him  they  strip  of  his  clothing  and  leave 
once  more  in  the  African  jungle,  with  this  note  to  comfort  him. 
We  are  hardly  surprised  to  read  that  ‘  ‘  at  first  it  made  little 
impression  on  his  sorrow-numbed  senses,  but  finally  the  full 
purport  of  the  hideous  plot  of  revenge  unfolded  itself  before  his 
imagination.” 

“  This  will  explain  to  you  (the  note  said)  the  exact  nature  of  my 
intentions  relative  to  your  offspring  and  to  you.  You  were  born  an  ape. 
You  lived  naked  in  the  jungles — to  your  own  we  have  returned  you ; 
but  your  son  shall  rise  a  step  above  his  sire.  It  is  the  immutable  law  of 
evolution. 

“  The  father  w«is  a  beast,  but  the  son  shall  be  a  man — he  shall  take  the 
next  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of  progress.  He  shall  be  no  naked  beast 
of  the  jungle,  but  shall  wear  a  loin-cloth  and  copper  anklets,  and,  perchance, 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  for  he  is  to  be  reared  by  men — a  tribe  of  savage  cannibals. 

“  I  might  have  killed  you,  but  that  would  have  curtailed  the  full 
measure  of  the  punishment  you  have  earned  at  my  hands. 

“  Dead,  you  could  not  have  suffered  in  the  knowledge  of  your  son’s 
plight ;  but  living  and  in  a  place  from  which  you  may  not  escape  to  seek 
or  succom  your  child,  you  shall  suffer  worse  than  death  for  all  the  years 
of  your  life  in  contemplation  of  the  horrors  of  your  son’s  existence. 

“  This,  then,  is  to  be  a  part  of  your  punishment  for  having  dared  to  pit 
yourself  againsb — N.  R 

“  P.S. — The  balance  of  your  punishment  has  to  do  with  what  shall 
presently  befall  your  wife — that  I  shall  leave  to  your  imagination.” 

We  leave  him  for  a  moment  to  consider  this  while  ‘  ‘  from  the 
jungle  at  his  back  fierce  blood-shot  eyes  glared  from  beneath 
shaggy  overhanging  brows  upon  him.” 

“  Where  were  the  trained  senses  of  the  savage  ape-man  ? 

Where  the  acute  hearing  ? 

Where  the  uncanny  sense  of  scent  ?  ” 
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And  on  that  query  the  chapter,  very  judiciously,  ends. 

However,  Lord  Grey  stoke  soon  finds  himself  at  home  again 
in  the  jungle,  killing  lions  and  panthers  with  his  bare  hands  as 
of  old,  breaking  the  neck  of  Molak,  king  of  the  apes,  and  only 
sparing  .\kut  his  successor  in  order  to  make  him  a  vassal. 
Well  may  the  author  say,  “  Could  his  fellow  peers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  have  seen  him  then  they  would  have  held  up  their  noble 
hands  in  holy  horror.”  But  it  is  with  Akut  that  Lord  Greystoke 
begins  to  gather  together  his  troop  of  assistants  for  the  final 
stroke  of  vengeance.  They  comprise,  towards  the  end  of  the 
book,  the  apes  of  Akut,  a  tame  panther  (rescued  by  Tarzan  from 
a  trap  in  the  jungle),  and  Mugambi,  the  gigantic  black  warrior. 
The  Beasts  of  Tarzan  is  packed  wdth  more  exciting  episodes 
to  the  page  than  you  could  well  imagine.  The  end  of  Nicolas 
Rokoff  is  worthy  of  that  consummate  scoundrel. 

“ .  .  .  The  fellow  had  retreated  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  where  he 
now  stood  trembling  and  wide-eyed,  facing  the  beast  that  moved  slowly 
toward  him. 

“  The  panther  crawled  with  belly  to  the  planking,  uttering  uncanny 
mouthings.  Rokoff  stood  as  though  petrified,  his  eyes  protruding  from 
their  sockets,  his  mouth  agape,  and  the  cold  sweat  of  terror  clammy 
upon  his  brow. 

“  Before  him  was  the  panther,  silent  and  crouched. 

“  Rokoff  could  not  move.  His  knees  trembled.  His  voice  broke  in 
inarticulate  shrieks.  With  a  leist  piercing  wail  he  sank  to  his  knees— 
and  then  Sheeta  sprang.” 

The  decease  of  Kokoff  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  another 
villain  for  Tarzan  and  the  Jewels  of  Opar.  This  time  he  is 
a  Belgian,  Lieut.  Albert  Werper;  in  Tarzan  the  Terrible 
we  have  a  German,  Lieut.  Obergatz.  In  this  book — the  last 
of  the  series  up  to  the  present  date — Mr.  Burroughs  appears  to 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  fertility  of  his  own  invention. 
Tarzan  and  the  Lady  Jane  are  captured,  bound,  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  death  so  often  that  the  most  credulous  of  readers 
begins  to  weary.  He  gets  bored  with  all  the  strange  people 
that  Tarzan  discovers — Ta-den  the  white-tailed  man,  and  Om-at 
the  hairy  black,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Ho-don  and  the 
Waz-don.  There  is  too  much  of  this  agglutinative  formation  of 
words. 

“  It  is  well,”  said  Om-at.  “  Id-an,  you  are  swift — carry  word  to  the 
warrioi-s  of  Kor-ul-ja  that  we  fight  the  Kor-ul-lul  upon  the  ridge  and  that 
Ab-on  shall  send  a  hundred  men.” 

And  at  the  long  last  we  read  :  — 

“  So  it  w£is  that  Jane  and  Korak  and  Tarzan  rode  through  the  mora.ss 
that  hems  Pal-ul-don,  upon  the  back  of  a  prehistoric  triceratops,  while 
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the  lesser  reptiles  of  the  swamp  fled  hissing  in  terror.  .  .  .  For  a  time 
they  stood  looking  back  over  the  land  they  had  just  quit — the  land  of 
Tor-o-don  and  gryj  ;  of  yo  andjato  ;  of  Waz-don  and  Ho-don  ;  a  primitive 
and  of  terror  and  sudden  death  and  peace  and  beauty  ;  a  land  that  they 
had  all  learned  to  love< 

“  And  then  they  turned  once  more  toward  the  north  and  with  light 
hearts  and  brave  hearts  took  up  their  long  journey  toward  the  land  that 
is  best  of  all — home.” 

It  is  with  the  material  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
that  jNIr.  Rice  Burroughs  stepped  into  the  position  of  a 
‘  ‘  best  seller  ’  ’  in  two  continents.  Perhaps  his  success  is  not 
so  surprising  as  it  seems.  In  America  they  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  of  late  we  in  England  appear  to  be  accepting  their  canons 
of  criticism.  If  you  give  an  American  sentiment,  lay  it  on  with 
a  trowel  :  if  you  are  ^vriting  a  story  of  adventure,  get  your  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  in  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  page.  Sentiment 
and  adventure  are  good  things  :  in  the  eyes  of  an  American  they 
cannot  possibly  be  overdone.  If  you  have  these  in  sufficient 
quantity,  what  else  matters?  Errors  in  grammar,  split  infini¬ 
tives,  the  use  of  words  in  new'  and  unauthorised  meanings— 
these  things  may  still  annoy  an  occasional  critic  :  to  the  mass 
of  present-day  readers  they  are  not  even  negligible  blemishes— 
they  are  passed  by  without  notice.  The  really  popular  novel 
to-day  must  make  no  more  demand  on  the  intellect  than  the 
pictures  on  a  film. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant,  to 
whom  there  came  once  for  advice  a  lady  with  some  remarkable 
experiences  but  no  great  literary  talent.  Sir  Walter  advised 
her  to  write  a  book.  “  But,  whatever  you  do,”  he  added, 
”  keep  your  sentences  short.”  It  was  good  advice.  The  modern 
half-educated  reader  is  incapable  of  understanding  a  paragraph 
containing  more  than  a  single  sentence  :  the  modern  writer  is 
apt  to  get  into  difficulties  as  soon  as  he  ventures  upon  a  subsidiary 
clause  :  thus  we  have  two  excellent  reasons  for  keeping  our 
paragraphs  as  short  as  possible.  Mr.  Burroughs  does  this 
throughout.  He  builds  up  his  story  by  a  series  of  short,  sharp 
hammer-blows.  And  it  is  precisely  this  series  of  shocks  that 
his  public  want.  They  are  easy  to  assimilate — as  easy  as  the 
pictures  on  a  cinema  reel.  They  startle  :  their  appeal  to  the 
emotions  is  direct,  and  almost  brutal.  I^nless  something  pretty 
violent  is  supplied  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  reading  public 
falling  asleep  over  your  book.  Those  old  qualities,  upon  which 
the  critic  of  old  used  to  set  some  store — delicacy  and  restraint- 
are  now  worse  than  useless.  If  you  desire  to  w'rite  a  ”  best 
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seller,”  keep  your  wit  and  wisdom  (if  you  happen  to  possess  any) 
well  in  the  background. 

For  the  educated  reader  seems  likely  to  remain  in  a  sad 
minority  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  possible  that  his 
numbers  may  grow.  But  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  he 
has  been  entirely  swamped  by  the  number  of  the  half-educated— 
those  who  have  contrived  to  assimilate  just  enough  learning  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  story,  provided  the  sentences  are  not  too 
long  and  make  no  demand  for  serious  thought.  Perhaps  a  time  ' 
may  come  when  these  will  feel  the  need  for  a  higher  form  of 
entertainment,  and  begin  to  struggle  forward  to  the  conquest 
of  another  world,  in  which  good  workmanship,  skill  in  character 
drawing,  and  some  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  letters  may  have  a 
part.  But  I  do  not  think  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs  is  likely  to  lead  them  in  this  direction. 


E.  H.  Lacon  Watson. 
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Like  most  artistic  ideas,  exhibitions  came  first  from  France, 
for  Jules  Mansart,  who  designed  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  insti¬ 
tuted  an  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  the  Louvre  in 
1699.  As  early  as  1797 — year  IX.  of  the  Revolutionary  era — an 
exposition  des  produits  de  I'industrie  was  held  in  Paris.  It  was 
reserved,  however,  for  Prince  Albert  to  make  exhibitions  inter¬ 
national.  The  Prince  Consort  invited  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
meet  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  June,  1849,  and  proposed  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  all  nations.  A  Royal  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  was  appointed,  early  in  the  following 
year,  and  a  site  selected  in  Hyde  Park. 

Then,  as  is  the  custom  among  Englishmen,  propaganda  for  the 
exhibition  was  made  at  public  dinners.  At  a  banquet  given  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Prince  Albert  said  :  “Whilst  formerly  the  greatest 
mental  energies  strove  at  universal  knowledge,  and  that  know¬ 
ledge  was  confined  to  the  few,  now  they  are  directed  on  speciali¬ 
ties,  and  in  these,  again,  even  to  the  minutest  points;  but  the 
knowledge  acquired  becomes  at  once  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  For,  whilst  formerly  discovery  was  wrapped  in 
secrecy,  the  publicity  of  the  present  day  causes  that  no  sooner 
is  a  discovery  or  invention  made  than  it  is  improved  upon  and 
surpassed  by  competing  efforts.  The  products  of  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  are  placed  at  our  disposal ,  and  we  have  only  to  choose 
which  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest  for  our  purpose.” 

Then,  as  now,  the  forces  of  reaction  were  mobilised  against  the 
new  idea.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Colonel  Sibthorp  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Exhibition,  by  which  the  Park  was  to  be  desecrated, 
the  greatest  trash,  the  greatest  fraud  and  the  greatest  imposition 
that  was  ever  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  Lord  Brougham  fulminated  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Nevertheless,  the  famous  Crystal  Palace  was 
opened  by  the  Queen  on  May  1st,  1851,  amidst  tumultuous 
enthusiasm,  so  that  temporary  barriers  to  hold  back  the  crowd 
were  swept  away,  but  without  anyone  being  a  penny  the  worse — 
apt  symbol  of  a  democratic  age.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
present  and  attracted  almost  as  much  attention  as  the  Chinese 
Junk;  while  that  master-builder  of  glass-houses,  Joseph  Paxton, 
did  not  escape  notice. 

The  Queen  expressed  a  pious  hope  that  the  exhibition  might 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  her  people  and  the  common  interests 
of  the  human  race,  by  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union  among 
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the  nations  of  the  earth.  Moreover — wonderful  to  be  told — 
Queen  Victoria,  when  a  celebration  supper  was  given  at  the 
Guildhall,  attended  in  state,  with  Prince  Albert,  and  did  not 
depart  before  2  a.m.  Such  is  the  attraction  of  novelty  that  the 
Great  pjxhibition,  well  named,  was  a  big  financial  success.  The 
gigantic  glass  house,  for  which  the  contract  was  less  than  £80,000, 
but  which  cost  nearly  £200,000  to  build,  was  sold  to  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company  for  £70,000.  And  this  temple  of  peace  ha.s 
recently  housed  the  trophies  of  war.  Over  half-a-million  pounds 
were  taken  at  the  doors  and  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  so 
that  there  remained,  after  all  expenses  had  been  met,  a  surplus 
of  £150,000.  And  this  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  at 
South  Kensington,  which  must  now  be  worth  many  times  as 
much.  Those  were,  indeed,  the  golden  days,  when  every  copper 
counted.  Still  the  1851  visitors  appear  to  have  gone  in  rather 
heavily  for  light  refreshments,  as  they  consumed  over  200,000  lb. 
of  bread  and  330,000  lb.  of  ham,  beef,  tongue,  etc.,  not  to 
mention  nearly  a  million  Bath  buns.  There  were  three  times  as 
many  exhibitors,  but  50,000  fewer  visitors,  at  the  International 
Exhibition  in  1862  at  Brompton,  where  a  sculptor  for  once 
created  a  sensation,  Gibson’s  tinted  Venus  being  the  talk  of  the 
town.  This  was  the  last  of  its  class  held  in  London ;  but  there 
was  an  exhibition  at  Glasgow  on  a  far  larger  scale  in  1901. 

Prince  Albert’s  idea  had  meanwhile  caught  on  in  Paris.  An 
exposition  universelle  internationcde  in  the  new  Palace  of 
Industry  was  opened  in  May,  1855,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
said,  with  characteristic  optimism,  though  war  was  raging  in  the 
Crimea  :  “In  inviting  all  nations  hither,  it  is  my  desire  to  open 
a  Temple  of  Concord.” 

At  the  best  of  times,  however,  such  invitations  have  often 
brought  nothing  but  trouble  on  those  who  were  so  altruistic  as  to 
issue  them.  Latent  international  jealousy  is,  indeed,  as  easily 
brought  out  here  as  in  sporting  events.  Even  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  unofficial  exhibitions,  the  Franco-British  of  1908,  put 
nearly  as  much  strain  on  the  Entente  Cordiale  as  a  peace  con¬ 
ference,  and  left  an  aftermath  of  sordid  bickering.  It  needed 
infinite  tact  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittees,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  insure  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  participating  nations  remained  friendly  rivals. 

But,  though  moving  slowly  as  a  glacier,  the  Government  had 
already  approached  the  subject  of  these  exhibitions.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1906  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefit 
accruing  to  British  arts,  industries  and  trade  from  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  great  international  exhibitions.  Hastening  gently,  the 
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Committee  next  year,  in  a  unanimous  and  guarded  report,  refused 
to  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
individual  exhibitor,  but  declared  that  the  general  benefit  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  indicated  that  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
on  exhibitions  has  not  been  without  warrant,  though  the 
management  of  British  sections  in  the  past  was  open  to  criti¬ 
cism.  And  on  this  finding  was  established  the  Exhibition  Branch 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  now  under  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade.  For  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1910  and  the 
Exhibitions  of  1911  in  Borne  and  Turin  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was  forthwith  apiwinted.  The  King,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  presided  over  its  first  meeting  on  April  5th,  1909, 
at  Marlborough  House ;  and  in  an  inaugural  address  pointed  out, 
among  many  considerations,  that  the  neglect  by  Great  Britain 
of  one  of  the  most  im[X)rtant  forms  of  national  advertisement 
would  be  detrimental  to  her  interests  as  a  manufacturing 
country. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  United  States  that  Prince 
Albert  had  put  up  a  business  proposition.  The  stately  buildings  in 
Fairmont  Park  at  Philadelphia  recall  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1876.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of  1893  the  Midway 
Plaisance  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  although  it  acquired  an  ugly 
reputation  for  exotic  “side-shows.”  The  total  area  then  enclosed 
was  forty  times  as  large  as  that  occupied  by  the  1851  Exhibition. 
Borrowing  the  notion  from  Nijni  Novgorod,  America  named  the 
largest  of  all  exhibitions,  in  1904  at  St.  Tx)uis,  “The  World’s 
Fair.”  Once  and  a  half  as  big  as  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  it  has 
been  described  as  a  city  of  palaces  dumped  down  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  vast  central  waterway  outstripped  with  its  pageants 
the  carnivals  of  old-world  Venice.  The  exhibition  was  timed  to 
commemorate  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France ;  and  in  it 
the  French  bore  off  the  palm  from  all  competitors.  The  French 
Government  only  spent  a  sixth  of  the  amount  spent  by  the 
British  Commission ;  but  French  exhibitors  obtained  nearly  six 
times  as  many  Grands  Prix  as  did  the  British.  This  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  exhibitors  of 
France  were  so  well  organised  as  to  be  independent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  support.  The  whole  grant  was,  therefore,  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
play,  in  art,  science,  and  the  public  services,  which  brings  little 
individual  profit,  though  it  greatly  enhances  the  national  credit. 

France  had  already  surpassed  herself  at  home  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Paris  Exhibition,  w'hich  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  elegant  symbolic  figure  of  Paris 
that  crowned  the  Champs  Elysees  entrance  to  this  brilliant 
pleasure  ground,  though  it  struck  one  as  frivolous,  typified  the 
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traiety  and  grace  of  an  art-loving  people.  Even  the  art  of  war 
was  not  excluded,  and  the  large  Creusot  pavilion  was  always 
crowded.  But  the  matchless  collections  of  pictures  hy  contem¬ 
porary  painters  of  all  countries  was  the  clou  of  the  Expc/sition 
universelle  intemationale  in  1900. 

The  prodigious  efforts  then  made  by  the  industrial  world  to 
rise  to  the  situation  left  exhibitors,  as  well  as  spectators,  a  trifle 
tired.  Especially  was  this  fatigue  noticeable  in  Germany,  which 
sent  some  truly  colossal  machines,  making  a  proportionate  noise, 
that  were  more  adapted  to  the  Martian  canals  than  to  the  works 
of  man.  The  Journal  of  International  Exhibitions,  published  in 
Vienna,  called  attention  to  the  “ exhibition- weariness  ”  of 
German  industry  and  pointed  out  that  now  was  the  time  for 
Austrian  manufacturers  to  go  full  steam  ahead.  But  the  German 
Government  would  tolerate  no  backing-out  of  the  1910  Exhibition 
at  Brussels.  The  Liege  Exhibition  of  1905  had  served  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  portentous  strategic  railway  sidings.  So  the  Berlin 
authorities  took  up  more  space  than  any  other  country,  and 
allotted  it  to  the  leading  firms  in  Germany,  with  a  hint  that  if 
they  were  not  adequately  represented  they  would  get  no  more 
orders  from  the  Government.  For  it  was  the  heaven-sent 
mission  of  Germany  to  impose  her  culture  on  all  the  world. 

France,  however,  without  having  any  ambition  to  play  the 
schoolmaster  abroad,  was  able  to  excel  other  nations  by  a  more 
elastic  and  less  arbitrary  procedure.  A  permanent  Comite 
fran(;aise  des  Expositions  w'as  formed  in  1895,  and  recognised  as 
an  institution  of  public  utility  in  1901,  on  the  recommendation 
of  M.  Millerand,  who  was  then  Minister  of  Commerce.  Work¬ 
ing  under  the  shadow  of  the  Finance  Ministry,  it  combined  a 
democratic  constitution  with  autocratic  powers,  which  were  exer¬ 
cised  for  the  common  good,  without  friction.  Thus,  what  Ger¬ 
many  attempted  by  spasmodic  official  action  France  attained  by  a 
gentle  but  steady  pressure  that  was  never  relaxed.  And  the 
French  exhibitors,  having  a  sense  of  autonomy,  evolved  the 
unselfish  principle  of  collectivity.  They  were,  of  course,  fully 
represented  on  the  committee,  which  settles  not  only  the  entire 
scheme  of  decoration,  but  also  the  details  of  installation,  leaving 
room  for  individual  taste  where  it  does  not  clash  with  the  general 
design.  Naturally  the  collective  display  given  by  industrial 
groups  is  a  big  step  in  advance  of  our  go-as-you-please  “one-man 
show.”  Even  the  much-abused  male  milliner  evinced  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  Three  Musketeers  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  producing  a  combined  effect — one  for  all  and  all  for  one — in 
the  Collectivitc  de  la  Couture  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  that  made 
single-handed  competition  hopeless. 
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But  the  sleeping  beauty  of  British  arts,  crafts  and  industries 
has  been  awakened,  and  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  next  year 
should  be  very  much  alive.  The  proposal  to  hold  a  British 
Empire  Exhibition  was  first  made  by  the  stalwart  and  venerable 
Lord  Strathoona  in  1913.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice  that  the  British  Empire  League  could  give  this  proposal  a 
definite  shape.  By  August,  1919,  the  plans  had  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  King  had  consented  to  become 
Patron.  A  representative  committee  was  formed,  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  President.  At  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
June,  1920,  it  was  formally  resolved  to  hold  in  London  a  great 
exhibition  for  the  promotion  of  trade  within  the  Empire,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  Parliamentary  sanction  was  given  for 
a  Government  contribution  to  the  guarantee  fund — now  a  long 
way  over  a  million  sterling. 

In  order  to  allow  India  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  ample 
time  to  co-operate,  the  date  1924  was  chosen,  for  the  opening 
of  an  exhibition  is  always  a  race  against  the  clock,  in  which 
the  1908  White  City  exhibition  was  badly  beaten.  And  Sir 
Ronald  Macleay  tells  me  that  when  the  Brazilian  Centenary 
Exhibition  was  opened  in  September  last  its  numerous  palaces, 
built  in  a  flamboyant,  baroque  style  not  out  of  harmony  with  the 
fantastic  beauty  of  the  mountain  background,  were  for  the  most 
j)art  empty. 

When  calling  spades,  therefore,  the  executive  council  of  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  were  wise  not  to  take  on  an  imiiossible 
contract.  Having  secured  a  picturesque  and  easily  accessible 
site  at  Wembley,  they  started  the  work  without  undue  delay. 
Indeed,  that  biggest  sports  ground  in  the  world,  the  Imperial 
Stadium,  which  holds  more  than  100,000  spectators,  was,  by 
a  great  engineering  effort,  ready  in  time  for  the  Football  Cup 
Final  last  month.  The  huge  machinery  halls  and  the  palaces  of 
the  Overseas  Dominions  are  rising  quickly  around  it,  so  that  the 
great  public  will  be  familiar  with  the  chief  exhibition  buildings, 
as  well  as  with  the  way  to  Wembley,  a  whole  year  before  the 
opening  day. 

The  Indian  Pavilion,  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Allom,  artisti¬ 
cally  suggests  the  Taj  at  Agra,  while  its  austere  beauty  is  height¬ 
ened  by  a  contrastive  touch  of  the  grotesque  in  the  dragon- 
guarded  Burmese  village.  Nor  will  those  popular  features  that 
provide  the  fun  of  a  World’s  Fair  be  wanting,  for  in  the  Amuse¬ 
ments  Park  one  may  snatch  the  fierce  joy  of  a  super-scenic 
railway,  and  the  dancing-hall  will  draw  no  less  than  the  stage 
or  the  screen.  In  the  gardens  there  will  be  music  everywhere. 
Many  mirror-like  sheets  of  water  will  not  only  double  the  height 
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of  the  buildings,  but  add  to  the  illumination  when  the  flowers 
of  night  burp^  into  flame  at  dusk.  Much  of  our  delight  must 
of  necoo^^y  depend  upon  the  weather,  which  may  sometimes 
jwssess  an  “uncertain  glory,’’  but  always  has  in  England  a 
glorious  uncertainty.  Still,  if  the  sun  that  never  sets  on  the 
British  Empire  often  omits  to  shine  on  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition,  there  will  be  plenty  to  see  under  cover,  and  for 
some  there  will  be  shelter  in  one  of  those  Country  Clubs  that 
are  so  dear,  so  very  dear,  to  the  American  city  man. 

The  Colonies  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  1851  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  India  was  still  under  John  Company,  while  Canada  then 
only  consisted  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  But  in  the  exhibition  of 
1908  Australia,  Canada  and  India  were  represented  independently 
on  a  large  scale.  It  therefore  only  remains  for  the  Imperial 
captains  of  industry  to  show  that  their  companies  have  not  been 
marking  time  since  then  and  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  next 
year  is  assured.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  a  challenge  to  the  world. 
British  manufacturers  need  not,  however,  fear  the  ideal  stan¬ 
dard  or  about-to-be-made  noumenal  model  with  which  foreigners 
may  compare  the  exhibits.  They  have  but  to  deliver  the  goods 
and  the  all-im{X)rtant  home  market  is  theirs. 

Trade  within  the  Empire  has  been  a  favourite  election  slogan, 
and,  as  spokesman  of  the  Empire  Development  Union,  Lord 
Long  has  recently  demonstrated  its  possibilities.  To  the  present 
wTiter  it  seems  only  yesterday  that  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  when 
Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  imported  the  first  cargo  of  apples 
from  that  fortunate  island,  no  merchant  being  lx)ld  enough  to 
take  the  risk,  and  to-day  the  Tasmanian  apple  is  as  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  at  Co  vent  Garden  as  the  apple  from  Oregon.  At  the 
fjord  Mayor’s  Show  last  year  the  Overseas  Dominions  brought 
their  resources  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  they  have  space  enough  in  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  to 
give  a  display  that  will  proclaim  the  British  pjmpire,  tirhi  et 
orhi,  to  be  self-supporting. 

For  the  moment  Continental  competition  is  not  so  formidable 
as  it  once  was  and  will  doubtless  be  again.  The  Nijni  Fair 
has  become  a  legend,  and  the  Leipzig  Year  Market  a  pale  ghost. 
In  Paris,  the  Mecca  of  commercial  pilgrims,  it  is  true,  there 
will  next  year  be  an  Exposition  internationale  des  Arts  dicoratifs 
i  t  indnstriels  modern es,  but  this  promises  only  to  be  a  popular 
form  of  the  Art  Exhibition  that  has  been  held  annually,  even 
during  the  late  war,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  proves,  however,  that  exhibitions  have  not  ceased  to 
attract. 


Gerald  Maxwell. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of 
an  article. 
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